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Art.  I.  1.  Ijevturcs  on  the  Proplirfical  (\ffire  of  the  C/utrch  ;  viewed 
rclativchj  to  liomanism  and  Popnfar  Protestantism,  Hy  John 
IIknhy  Newman,  H.I).,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  \'icar  of  St. 
i\I ary  the  VMrj'in’s,  Oxford,  flvo.  Lmidoii  and  Oxford.  1837. 

2.  The  iUiristinn  Church  as  it  stands  distinguished  from  Popery  and 
Puritanism,  Hy  the  Rev.  Tiio.mas  (iiiiFFiTii,  A.M.,  Minister  of 
Ram's  (3iapel,  Iloinerton.  Part  I. — J'he  Nature  of  the  (Jinreh. 
]2ni().  London: 

R.  Remains  of  Alexander  hnoXy  Esq,  Vols.  Ili.  iS:  IV^.  Rvo.  lion- 
don.  1R37.‘ 

]\/TR.  NE^^"MAN  is  've  presume,  known  to  mast  of  onr 
J.Ti  readers  as  the  ])rincipal  Editor  of  the  Oxford  'Fracts,  which 
have  startled  the  religious  world  by  the  revival  and  zeulons  advo¬ 
cacy  of  sentiments  more  decidedly  Anti-ProtesUint,  if  we  may 
not  say  Popish,  than  any  thing  which  has  proceeded  from  the 
liighest  of  onr  high-chnrehmen  since  the  days  of  the  Nonjnror 
divines.  Rlie  Vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin's  is  lookeil  upon  as 
the  head  and  chief  apostle  of  the  new  sect  wdthin  the  Estal)lish- 
nient,  which  has  sprung  from  the  {ishc*s  of  exploded  errors,  and 
which  avows  itself  to  be  ‘neither  ProtesUint  nor  Roman,  but  pro- 
‘  feeds  according  to  that  Via  Media  which  is  tlie  appropriate  path 
‘  for  sons  of  the  English  church  to  walk  in.'  'I'his  middle  way, 
how  appro|>riate  soever,  is  admitted  to  bi*  a  road  more  romantic 
than  practicable,  scarcely  existing,  indeed,  except  in  theory, — 
a  mere  mnle-track  over  the  mountains ;  and  instead  of  being  a 
shorter  cut  to  C  atholic  truth,  it  will  be  found,  after  all,  only  a 
round-about  way  to  Romanism.  Almost  as  inucb  as  tliis 
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is  admitted  by  Mr.  Newman  himself  in  the  following  passage  of 
Ills  Introduction; 

•  Protestantism  and  jKipery  are  real  religions ;  no  one  can  doubt 
about  them  ;  they  have  furnished  the  mould  in  which  nations  have 
been  cast ;  but  the  Via  Media  has  never  existed  except  upon  paper  ; 
it  has  never  been  reduced  to  practice  ;  it  is  known,  not  positively,  but 
negatively,  in  its  ditferences  from  the  rival  creeds,  not  in  its  own  pro. 
perties  ;  and  can  only  be  described  as  a  third  system,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  partly  both,  cutting  between  them,  and,  as  if  with  a 
critical  fastidiousness,  trifling  with  them  both,  and  boasting  to  be 
nearer  Antiquity  than  either.  What  is  this  but  to  fancy  a  road  over 
mountains  and  rivers  which  has  never  been  cut  ?  When  we  profess 
our  Via  Media,  as  the  very  truth  of  the  a|)ostles,  we  seem  U)  be  mere 
antiquarians  or  pedants,  amusing  ourselves  with  illusions  or  learned 
subtleties,  and  unable  to  grapple  with  things  as  they  are.  We  tender 
no  proof  to  show  that  our  view  is  not  self-contradictory,  and,  if  set  in 
motion,  would  not  fall  to  pieces,  (ir  start  otf  in  different  directions  at 
once.  Learned  divines,  it  may  be  urged,  may  have  projxninded  it,  as 
they  have  ;  controversialists  may  have  used  it  to  advantage  w/im  sttjh 
ported  by  the  civil  sword  against  papists  or  puritans  ;  but,  whatever 
its  merits,  still,  when  left  to  itself,  to  use  a  familiar  term,  it  may  not 
tvork.  And  the  very  circumstance  that  it  has  been  propounded  for 
centuries  by  great  names,  and  not  yet  reduced  to  practice,  may  be 
allegtHl  as  an  additional  presumption  against  its  feasibility.  To  take 
for  instance  the  subject  of  Private  Judgment :  our  theory  here  is  uci- 
ther  Protestant  nor  Roman,  and  has  never  been  realized.  Our  oppo¬ 
nents  ask.  What  is  it  ?  Is  it  more  than  a  set  of  words  and  phrases,  of 
exceptions  and  limitations  made  for  each  successive  emergency,  (►f 
principles  which  contradict  each  other  ?  It  cannot  be  denied  there  is 
force  in  these  considerations.’ — pp.  26 — 21. 

The  attempt  to  discover  a  middle  way  between  l^rotestantism 
and  Uomiinism  is  not  new.  It  is  like  the  problem  of  the  north¬ 
west  passjige  in  geography, — a  favourite  speculation,  which  has 
employed  abundant  pains  and  learning,  but  hitherto  with  no  bet¬ 
ter  practical  result.  It  is  a  search  after  a  lost  Greenland, — or 
rather  an  ancient  Atlantis.  Mr.  Newman object  is,  to  discover 
‘  what  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  that  primitive  truth  which 
‘  Ignatius  and  Polycarp  enjoyed,  and  which  the  nineteenth  century 
*  has  lost,*  The  sacred  chart  affords  no  means  of  making  the 
di^very :  this  ‘  primitive  truth '  is  not  laid  down  in  the  Bible. 
Its  longitude  and  latitude  are  not  given  by  the  apostles;  and 
hence  the  interest  and  glory  atUiching  to  the  adventure.  The 
church  is  fairly  at  sea;  but,  w\t\\  Mr.  Newman  as  the  pilot,  by 
steadily  steering  towards  the  East,  that  fountain-head  of  all  primi¬ 
tive  things,  who  knows  but  she  may  be  conducted  at  last,  by  the 
true  Via  Medio,  to  the  lost  region  where  Ignatius  and  Polycarp 
enjoyed  the  fiill  light  of  heaven  ? 
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There  •  have  been  writers,  however,  who  have  supposed  that 
they  had  discovered  this  Via  Media  ;  and  Mr.  Newman  speaks 
of  it,  under  tlie  name  of  Anglicanism,  as  a  religion  actually  to 
be  found  on  record ;  the  religion  of  Andrews,  Laud,  Hammond, 
llutler,  and  Wilson  ; — undefined,  indeed,  and  unrecognized — the 
Articles  of  the  Churcli  do  not  embody  it;  but  yet,  its  floating 
elements  may  admit,  he  thinks,  of  being  made  palpable  in  a  fixed 
shape ;  and  in  these  Lectures,  ‘  it  is  proposed  to  offer  helps  to- 
‘  wards  the  formation  of  a  recognized  Anglican  theology,  in  one 
‘ of  its  departments.*  ‘  VVe  recpiire,*  says  Mr.  Newman,  ‘a  re- 
‘  cognized  theology.*  Now  let  us  first  be  permitted  to  ask.  Why 
do  we  require  it  ^  Ilecause,  dissatisfied  with  l^rotestiintisin,  and 
yet  not  (piite  reconciled  to  Koinanism,  Mr.  Newman,  and  others 
of  his  school,  recpiire  ixtertium  r/z/iV/,  a  something  which  even  their 
own  church  does  not  furnish  them,  a  resting-place  of  certainty 
which  they  cannot  find,  because  they  are  seeking  it  in  a  wrong 
direction.  ‘  VVe  travel  by  night,’  says  Mr.  Newman :  and  there 
is  something  affecting  in  the  bewildered  sUite  of  mind  which  is 
here  described  ; — ‘the  teaching  of  the  apostles  concerning  it*  (the 
church),  ‘  which  once,  like  the  pillar  in  the  wilderness,  was  with 
‘  the  children  of  (iod  from  age  to  age  continually,  is  withdrawn  ; 
‘  and  we  are,  so  far,  left  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  pro- 
‘  mised  land  by  our  natural  resources.’ 

To  one  who  identifies  the  church  of  Christ  with  the  pale  of 
Episcopacy,  and  who,  confining  his  view  to  that  narrow  horizon, 
beholds  within  the  sphere  of  his  survey  so  much  that  is  dark, 
and  corrupt,  and  waste,  and  unsightly,  such  reflections  must  natu¬ 
rally  present  themselves.  'I'he  picture  which  Mr.  Newman  draws 
of  the  ecclesiastical  community  to  which  he  belongs,  certainly  ex¬ 
hibits  it  as  any  thing  rather  than  the  Cioshen  of  the  religious 
world. 

‘  III  the  English  chnrch,  we  shall  hardly  find  ten  or  twenty  neigli- 
iMMiring  clergymen  who  agree  together ;  and  that,  not  in  the  tion-esseit- 
Hals  of  rcligioiu  ffut  as  to  what  arc  its  elementary  and  necessary  doe^ 
trines ;  or  as  to  the  fact,  whether  there  are  any  necessary  doctrines  at 
all,  any  distinct  and  definite  faith  re(|nired  for  salvation.  Much  less 
do  the  laity  receive  that  instruction  in  one  and  the  same  doctrine, 
which  is  the  evidence,  as  may  he  fairly  alleged,  of  their  being  ‘  taught 
of  the  Lord.'  They  wander  about  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd  ; 
they  do  not  know  what  to  believe,  and  are  thrown  on  their  own  pri¬ 
vate  judgment,  weak  and  inadequate  as  it  is,  merely  because  they  do 
not  know  whither  to  betake  themselves  for  guidance.  If  they  go  to 
one  church,  they  hear  one  doctrine  ;  in  the  next  that  comes,  they  liear 
another  ;  if  they  try  to  unite  the  two,  they  are  obliged  to  drop  impor. 
tant  elements  in  each,  and  waste  down  and  attenuate  the  faith  to  a 
mere  shadow  ;  if  they  shrink,  as  they  may  naturally  do,  from  Inith  the 
one  doctrine  and  the  other,  they  are  taught  to  Ih*  critical,  sceptical, 
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and  self-wise ;  and  all  this  is  sure  tu  lead  them  to  heterodoxy  in  one 
form  or  other,  over  and  above  the  evil  whether  of  arrogance  or  of  in¬ 
difference  in  themselves.  If,  again,  they  are  blessed  with  teachable 
and  gentle  minds,  such  uncertainty  makes  them  desponding  and  un- 
happy  ;  they  walk  in  darkness  and  discpiiet,  far  removed  from  that 
‘  peace*  which  the  proj)het  describes  as  resulting  from  the  ‘  teaching’ 
which  the  children  of  the  true  church  receive. 

^  It  may  l)e  further  observed,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  actual  warfare 
with  each  other,  not  only  differing,  but  considering  our  mutual  differ¬ 
ences  perilous  or  even  damnable  ;  that  we  have  no  internal  bond  of 
union,  but  are  kept  together  by  the  State,  which,  by  a  wholesome 
tyranny,  forces  us  to  be  friends  with  each  other.  And  further  still, 
much  intemperate  declamation  may  be  indulged  about  our  system  of 
patnmage  in  the  church,  the  mode  in  which  our  bishops  are  ap])ointed, 
their  l)eing  corrupted  by  their  intercourse  with  laymen  in  parlijunent, 
and  the  like  t(»pics.  Specific  instances  of  scandal  may  be  added.’ — ])p. 
394-^:11)6. 
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In  these  statements,  given  as  the  allegations  of  the  Romanists, 
there  is,  Mr.  Newman  intimates,  much  exaggeration  ;  but  he 
does  not  attempt  to  deny  their  substiintial  accordance  with  fact. 
Not  less  remarkable  than  this  tacit  admission,  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  open  to  such  reflections,  is  his  way  of  getting  rid  of 
the  inference.  ‘  After  all,’  he  says,  ‘  the  Prayer-book  is  a  prac- 
‘  tical  guide  into  the  sense  of  Scripture  for  all  teachable  minds ; 
‘  and  tliose  of  our  divines  whom  ‘  all  the  people  account  iis  pro- 
‘phets,’  with  whatever  differences  of  opinion  on  minor  points,  yet 
‘on  the  whole  teach  in  essentials  one  and  all  the  s«ime  doctrine. 
‘  For  insUiiice,  such  tis  IRshop  Taylor’s  Holy  Living  and  Dying, 
‘the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  Hammond’s  Catechism,  or  Bishop 
‘  Wilson’s  Sermons.'  Admirablo  selection  of  doctrinal  guides  ! 
Conscious,  however,  that  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
not  much  aided  by  this  meagre  enumeration,  Mr.  Newman  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  adduce  the  parallel  of  the  Jewish  church,  as  ‘a  sufficient 
‘answer  to  all  tluit  has  been  objected.’  The  Israelites  were  es¬ 
pecially  raised  up  to  be  witnesses  for  the  One  True  God  against 
idolatry;  and  yet,  there  were  long  periods  in  their  history,  during 
which  the  whole  nation  wtis  sunk  in  idolatry,  or  lingered  on  in 
captivity.  In  like  manner,  the  English  church,  its  a  church,  may 
still  be  in  possession  of  her  ‘gifts,’  her  apostolical  powers,  although 
so  far  gone  in  denying  her  own  powers  as  to  ‘put  herself  on  a 
‘  level  with  tlie  sectaries  around  her.  ’ 

Rut  this  humiliating  view  of  the  lapsed,  and  captive,  and 
divided  Anglo-Catholic  church,  conducts  us  only  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  she  may  possibly,  after  all,  be  still  a  true  church; 
whereits  the  Romanists  contend  that  theirs  is  undoubtedly  the 
true  unbroken  apostolic  succession ;  and  Mr.  Newman  admits, 
that  their  pretensions  are  not  easily  to  be  disposed  of.  Rut  as- 
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suinin^,  as  ho  tools  oiititlod  to  do,  that  ^hoth  are  branches  of  the 
‘one  Catholic  church,’  the  ditference  of  doctrine  between  the 
two  churches,  he  regards  as  ‘little  of  a  practicjd  difficulty.’  The 
two  rival  systems  ‘a^ree,  amid  their  differences,  in  points  which 
‘  they  each  hold  to  be  the  highest  truths,  and  which  sectiiries 
‘more  or  less  undervalue such  as,  ‘Me  application  of  Christ's 
•merits  through  external  rites^  the  singular  efficacy  andmysterious- 
‘  ness  of  sacraments,  the  duty  of  unity,  tlie  necessity  of  gocnl 
‘  works.’  These  iundament^ils,  the  church  of  Home  maintains  in 
common  with  the  Anglo-Catholic  church.  Why  then  not  join 
the  church  ol  Home  as  the  siifest  course?  Mr.  Newman’s 
reply  is : — 


‘  Let  it  he  considered  whether  there  be  not  some  peculiarities  hang¬ 
ing  about  her.  which  are  siithcient  from  prudculinl  motives  to  keep  us 

at  a  distance  fr<«n  her .  However  the  mind  may  Ik»  entangled 

theoretically,  yet  surely  it  will  fall  upon  certain  marks  in  Home,  which 
seem  intended  to  convey  to  the  simple  and  honest  impiirer  a  scdemii 
warning  to  keep  clear  of  her,  while  she  carries  them  about  her.* — 
]).  31(). 


Such  is  Mr.  Newman’s  preservative  against  Popery !  Of  the 
force  and  validity  of  Ids  prudential  reasons,  when  brought  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  arguments  of  a  dexterous  Hoinanist,  we  shall  enable 
our  readers  to  judge.  The  marks  which  are  to  warn  a  perplexed 
impiirer  to  keep  clear  of  Home,  are  such  as  ‘her  denying  the  cup 
‘  to  the  laity,’ — not  an  article  of  faith  ;  ‘  her  idolatrous  worship  of 
‘the  Blessed  Virgin,' — which,  he  will  be  told  by  (lother,  C'hallo- 
ner,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  is  a  ProtesUint  misrepresenUi- 
tion;  ‘her  image-worship,’ — which  the  C’ouncil  of  I  rent  for¬ 
mally  disclaims  ;  ‘  her  recklessness  in  anathematizing,’ — so  faith¬ 
fully  imitated  in  the  canons  of  the  English  church;  and  ‘her 
‘  schismatical  and  overbearing  spirit.*  I'hc  latter  two  of  these 
peculiarities  could  surely  weigh  very  little  with  any  person  toler¬ 
ably  acipiainted  with  the  history  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  as 
Homanism  allows  of  a  convenient  latitude  of  belief  in  the  other 
three  points,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  for  one  previously 
trained  in  the  Via  Media  to  get  over  them.  He  would  thus  be  led 
to  the  comfortable  conclusion,  that,  between  the  two  communions, 
there  is  no  such  difference  as  to  warrant  his  foregoing  the  ad- 
vantiige  of  reposing  upon  the  infallibility  of  the  more  ancient 
church.  And  it  may  perhaps  assist  his  arriving  at  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  should  a  Tract  fall  in  his  way,  by  a  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
C’ollege,  (Mr.  Newman’s  college,)  in  which  the  Church  of 
England  is  identified  with  the  second  beast  of  the  Apocalypse. 
He  will  there  find  the  summary  method  adopted  by  Protestant 
commentators,  of  interpreting  all  the  prophecies  relating  to 
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Babylon  as  beloiiginji^  exclusively  to  the  papacy,  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  by  one  who  has  neither  embraced  the  uoinish  faith,  nor 
adopted  the  Via  Media. 

*  The  Church  of  Home,’  Mr.  Sanderson  remarks,  ‘  is  as  convenient 
a  scajHJ-goat  here  in  England,  as  the  Church  c)f  England  or  any  other 
professedly  Protestant  church  can  he  at  Home  ;  and  the  charge  of 
idolatry,  probably,  as  levelled  exclusively  against  Homan  Catholics, 
sits  as  lightly  iqnin  them  as  heresy  d(»es  up<»n  us.  We,  each  of  us, 
think  that  there  must  he  some  mistake  in  this  matter  ;  and,  indeed, 
upon  examination,  I  apprehend  it  will  he  fmind,  that,  as  Protestants 
are  not  the  only  heretics,  so  Papists  are  not  the  only  persons  chargeable 
with  idolatry,  or  with  image- worship  in  the  wi>rld.’ — Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  idcntijicd^  on  the  Authority  of  her  own  Historians  chiefiy,  with  the 
second  Beast  as  described  in  the  Book  of  Revelation^  chap.  xiii.  11 — 
18.  By  H.  B.  Sanderson,  Ksep,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  for¬ 
merly  Secretary  of  Presentations  to  the  L(»rd  (diancellor.  (Londim  : 
183().  pp.  42.)* 

If  Mr.  Sanderson  be  right,  one  of  the  peculiarities  hanging 
about  the  Church  of  Home,  which  Mr.  Newman  deems  a  warning 
mark,  would  seem  to  be  equally  a  characteristic  of  the  only  other 
branch  of  the  Catholic  church ;  and  thus  the  perplexed  inquirer 
will  hud  his  reasons  for  Protestantism,  so  far  as  they  are  to  be 
learned  from  the  Vicrar  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin’s,  giving  way 
under  his  feet.  Can  there  be  a  more  admirable  })reparatory 
school  for  poj)ery,  than  the  Via  Media  tlieology  of  Oriel  College? 
If  it  w  ere  Mr.  N  ewinan’s  object  to  fit  his  pupils  for  embracing 
Uomanisin,  he  could  not  have  adopted  a  better  inetliod.  W  by 
should  they  remain  within  a  communion  where  all  is  darkness, 
and  uncertiiinty,  and  confusion? 

*  In  the  Primitive  Church  there  was  no  difficulty,  and  no  mistaking ; 
then  all  Christians  every  where  spoke  one  and  the  same  doctrine,  and 
if  iuiy  novelty  arose,  it  was  at  once  denounced  and  stifled.  The  case 
is  the  samCy  indeed,  with  the  Roman  church  now  ;  but  for  Anglicans  so 
to  speak,  is  to  use  words  without  meaning,  to  dream  of  a  state  of 
things  long  past  away  fnun  this  Protestant  land.  The  church  is  now 
but  a  mere  abstract  word ;  it  stands  for  a  generalized  idea,  not  the  name 
of  any  one  thing  really  existing,  which,  if  it  ever  was,  yet  ceased  to  he, 
when  Christians  divided  from  each  other  centuries  u})on  centuries  ago. 
Home  and  (ireece,  at  enmity  with  each  other,  both  refuse  communion 
to  England,  and  anathematize  her  faith.  Again,  in  the  English 
church  by  itself  may  he  found  differences  as  great  as  those  which 
separate  it  from  Greece  or  Rome  ;  Calvinism  and  Arminianism,  Lati- 
tudinarianism  and  Orthodoxy,  all  these  sometimes  simply  such,  and 
sometimes  compounded  together  into  numberless  varieties  of  doctrine 
and  school ;  and  these  not  merely  each  upholding  itself  iis  true,  hut, 
with  few  exceptions,  denouncing  all  the  rest  as  perilous,  if  m^t  fatal 
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rrrors.  Such  is  its  state  evtui  among  its  ap|M>inttHl  ministers  ami 
teachers/ — Xkw.man,  pp.  310,  311. 

Here,  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  church,  in  point  of  unity 
and  certaintVi  would  seem  to  be  frankly  admitted.  It  is  true> 
that  the  Anglican  church  ‘transmits  the  ancient  Catholic  faith,* 
in  her  formularies  and  services,  so  simply  and  intelligibly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Newman,  that  ‘  not  the  most  unlettered  of  her 
‘  members  can  miss  her  meaning.’  Rut  whence  were  those  for¬ 
mularies  derived  ?  They  were  *  not  the  invention  of  this 
‘  Retormer  or  that,’  but  borrowed  from  the  l^tin  church.  Roth 
churches,  we  are  told,  ‘  use  substantmlly  the  siime  Common- 
‘  l^rayer,  ours  indeed  being  actually  but  a  selection  from  theirs.’ 
Again,  then,  we  are  brought  back  to  Rome  as  the  centre  of  the 
labyrinth  in  the  mazes  of  which  Mr.  Newman  has  contrived  to 
involve  himself  and  his  followers. 

Had  such  a  picture  of  the  distracted  sUite  of  the  Knglish 
church  been  drawn  by  a  Protestiint  Dissenter, — had  the  j)eii  of 
Dr.  .1.  P.  Smith,  or  Mr.  Rinney,  supplied  the  paragraphs  we 
have  just  cited,  what  vehement  indignation  would  it  have  excited 
among  the  advocates  of  the  Establishment !  I'he  truth  of  the 
ilescription  cannot,  however,  be  denied ;  and  how  loudly  soever 
the  clergy  of  all  parties  may  boast  of  ‘our  apostolic  church,*  when 
inveighing  against  the  Dissenters,  their  language  lunong  them¬ 
selves  is  very  far  from  being  in  harmony  wdth  those  lofty  assump¬ 
tions,  and  is  more  apt  to  assume  the  tone  of  mutual  accusation  or 
lamentation. 

'Phe  recent  pamphlet,  ipiaintly  entitled,  ‘  What?  and  Who  siiys 
it  ?**  contains  some  striking  exemplifications  of  the  strong  language 
in  which  advocates  of  the  EsUd»lisbment  can  tleiiounce  the  sUite 
of  things  in  their  own  communion ;  and  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  the  w  riter  to  select  from  the  publications  of  Mr.  Acaster,  Mr. 
Niliill,  Mr.  Riland,  and  other  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  well  as  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  Rritisb 
Magazine,  the  Christian  Observer,  and  other  periodicals  con¬ 
ducted  by  members  of  the  EsUddishment,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
testimonies  of  seceding  clergymen,  additional  stiitemeiits  tar  more 
condemnatory  of  the  Estjdilisnmcnt  as  it  is,  than  all  the  charges 
against  the  church  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Dissen¬ 
ters.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Sanderson,  in  apology  for  the  severity 
of  his  strictures  on  the  church,  fully  corroborates  this  representa¬ 
tion  : 

‘  It  may  he  thought  by  some,  perhajis,  that  the  author  has  Ikcu  t<M> 
severe  in  his  strictures  on  the  cliurch.  On  the  contrary,  liowever,  he 
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takes  to  himself  considerable  credit  for  Ids  forbearance  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  since  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that,  with  the  opportunities  of  observation  he  has  had,  first,  as 
Fellow  of  a  College,  and,  afterward,  as  Secretary  to  one  of  the  largest 
ladders  of  church  preferment  in  the  kingdom,  he  might  have  brought 
forward  many  things  not  very  favourable  to  the  church.  lie  might 
have  jwinted  out,  for  instance,  the  very  defective  system  of  education, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  pursued  at  the  Universities,  considered  as  places 
of  religious  instruction,  where,  if  a  man  be  really  religious,  he  must  be 
so  m  spile  of  the  place.  He  might  have  enlarged  also,  on  the  very 
exceptionable  manner  in  which  the  church  patronage,  especially  that  in 
the  hands  of  the  crown,  is  administered  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  pcditical 
persons,  for  purely  political  purposes.  On  each  of  these  to])ics  he 
might  have  enlarged,  if  he  had  liked,  and  given  much  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  inf(»rmation  to  the  public ;  but  he  has  abstained  from  both, 
and  shall  content  himself  with  merely  stating,  once,  for  all,  in  this 
place,  the  result  of  the  iinj)ression  made  upon  his  t>wn  mind  by  all  that 
he  has  seen  ;  namely,  that  the  Church  of  England  is,  in  its  present 
coiivStitutioii,  a  completely  secular  Establishment,  and  ccuiducted 
thriuighout,  from  its  very  cradle  in  the  University,  to  its  crown  on  the 
episcopal  bench,  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  spiritual  advantage 
of  those  for  whose  benetit  it  professes  to  have  been  originally  provided.’ 
— Sanderson,  pp.  iv.  v. 

It  might  have  been  looked  for,  that  a  church  thus  divided 
against  itself  should  have  adopted  a  moderate  and  conciliatory 
tone  towards  those  who  belong  not  to  its  communion.  But  never 
were  loftier  or  more  intolerant  assumptions  put  forth  by  the 
‘Anglo-Catholic’  clergy,  or  atone  of  more  angry  defiance  in¬ 
dulged  in  towards  all  who  call  them  in  question.  The  Via  Media 
is  no  peaceful  mean,  intended  to  reconcile  discordant  parties. 
'That  which  Mr.  Newman  pants  to  see  restored,  is  ‘the  church’s 
‘sovereignty.*  I'lie  clashing  claims  of  the  Roman  church  j)resent, 
in  his  view,  a  real  difficulty ;  but,  ‘  in  the  profession  of  the  sects 
‘around  us,’  he  says,  ‘  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  us.’ 

‘  They  contrudict  each  other,  or  rather  themselves.  They  pretend 
to  no  antiquity  ;  -  they  have  no  stability,  no  consistency ;  they  do  not 
interfere  with  our  doctrine  and  pretensit»ns  at  all,  no  more  than  the 
sclunds  of  philosophy  and  science.  They  have  taken  a  different  line, 
and  occupy  a  different  province.  As  well  might  it  be  said  that  astrolo¬ 
gers  interfere  witli  prophecy  ;  as  those  who  out  of  their  own  judgment 
conjecture  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  with  its  traditional  delivery  through 
His  appointed  stewards.* — p.  314. 

Here  the  papist  stands  forth  with  scarcely  a  thin  disguise.  But 
admitting  the  above,  for  a  moment,  to  be  a  true  picture  of  ‘  the 
sects’  they  are  not  in  a  much  worse  plight,  on  the  Author’s- 
own  showing,  than  the  Church  of  England.  If  the  sects 
^contradict  each  other,*— we,  the  clergy,  siiys  Mr.  Newmaiu 
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‘  are  in  a  shite  of  actual  warfare  with  each  other,  considering  our 
‘  mutual  differences  perilous  or  even  damnable.’  If  the  sects  have 
no  stability,  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  ‘  have  no  internal 
bond  of  union,’  but  are  ‘kept  together  by  the  wholesome  tyranny 
‘of  the  State.*  The  sects  ‘pretend  to  no  Jintiquity yet,  they 
arc  at  least  older  than  the  Reformation, — older  than  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Establishment.  The  sects,  ‘  out  of  their  own  iudginent, 
conjecture  the  doctrine  of  Christ*  as  they  find  it  in  the  New  Tes- 
Uiment ;  and  there  is  at  letist  a  probability  that  they  guess  out  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  :  ‘we,*  says  Mr.  Newman,  ‘tnivel  by  night,* 
and  ‘  are  left  to  make  the  best  way  to  the  promised  land  by  our 
^natural  resources.'*  The  ‘primitive  truth*  which  is  the  object 
of  search,  ‘  the  nineteenth  century  has  lost.*  If  it  be  so,  the 
sects  are  in  no  worse  predicament, — albeit  without  the  aid  of 
the  Via  Media,  and  not  cognizant  of  the  authority  of  the 
church  to  determine  controversies, — than  those  within  the  pale  of 
Episcopacy.  If  they  occupy  a  difi’erent  province,  it  is  one  w  hich 
enjoys  quite  as  much  of  the  light  and  breath  of  heaven. 

Tlie  perusal  of  Mr.  New  man’s  volume  has  made  us  feel  more 
thankful  than  ever,  for  the  enjoyment  of  our  religious  privileges, 
as  dissenters  from  a  church  w’hich  is  ‘neither  Protestant  nor 
Roman,’  and  for  that  Scriptural  knowledge  which,  in  the  arro- 
gjuice  of  lettered  ignorance,  our  non- Protestant  divine  calls  con¬ 
jecture.  In  dissent,  as  dissent,  wx'  do  not  glory;  but  we  thank 
Mr.  New'man  for  giving  to  its  distinguishing  principles  a  better 
name — ‘  Po])ular  Protestantism.’  To  those  principles,  the  spirit 
of  the  Establishment  has  always  been  hostile ;  but  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  having  so  explicitly  avowed,  and  so  distinctly 
illustrated  the  true  genius  of  the  Anglo-C’atholic  theology, — the 
Popery  of  Protestantism. 

^Ir.  Newman  is  neither  original  nor  singular  in  his  views.  lie 
may  be  more  of  the  Romanist  in  his  theological  creed  than  those 
w  ho  class  with  the  evangelical  clergy  ;  but,  in  reference  to  other 
Protestant  denominations,  these  w  ill  be  found  occupying  the  same 
ground,  and  maintaining  the  siime  exclusive  pretension, s.  In  one 
of  the  Oxford  Tracts,  entitled,  ‘  Adherence  to  the  Apostolical 
‘  Succession  the  safest  Course,’  we  find  the  following  specimen  of 
Anglicanism : 

‘  Whv  should  we  talk  so  much  of  an  Establishment,  and  so  little  of 
an  Apostolical  Succession  ?  \Miy  should  we  not  seriously  endeavour 
to  impress  our  people  w'ith  this  ]>lain  truth:  —  that,  by  separating 
themselves  from  our  communion,  they  separate  themselves  not  only 
from  a  decent,  orderly,  usefid  society,  but  from  the  <mly  church  in  this 
realm  which  has  a  right  to  be  gyite  sure  that  she  has  the  IjmVs  body 
to  give  to  his  people.* 

This  is  language  which,  wx  presume,  the  evangelictd  clergy  in 
general  would  scarcely  venture  to  employ,  and  which  many 
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amoii^  tliem  would  disapprove.  Yet,  an  indistinct  notion  of  the 
mysterious  sacerdotal  power  conveyed  exclusively  by  Episcopal 
ordination,  will  be  found  almost  universally  to  govern  their  habits 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  in  relation  to  the  ministers  of  other  Pro¬ 
testant  denominations.  Bishop  Wilson,  of  Calcutta,  would  act 
out  this  idea  as  loftily  as  Bishop  Phillpotts.  Where  is  the  Epis¬ 
copal  clergyman  who  would  not  as  soon  take  tlie  wafer  from  the 
hands  of  a  popish  priest,  as  receive  ‘the  blessed  sacrament*  at  the 
hands  of  a  Presbyterian  miidster? 

Mr.  Ciriffith  cites  the  declaration  of  Archbishop  Usher  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Bernard :  ‘  I  do  profess,  if  I  were  in  Holland,  I 
‘  would  receive  the  blessed  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch, 
‘  with  the  like  aifection  as  1  should  from  the  hands  of  the  French 
‘  ministers  were  1  at  Charenton.’  Possibly,  in  a  foreign  country, 
such  an  act  of  extraordinary  catholicity  might  be  ventured  upon 
by  an  English  clergyman  of  very  liberal  sentiments ;  but  where 
should  we  now  find  an  Archbishop  Usher  to  approve  of  it  ?  Mr. 
M  civil  I  ranks,  we  presume,  as  an  evangelical  clergyman ; 
yet,  in  a ‘passage  cited  in  our  last  Number,  which  occurs 
in  a  Sermon,  entitled,  ‘  Christ  the  Minister  of  the  Church,’ 
he  maintains  the  virtue  of  official  priestly  services,  even 
when  the  doctrines  Uiught  are  false  and  pernicious.  Mr. 
Newman  does  not  go  beyond  this;  nor  do  the  canons  of 
the  council  of  Trent  contain  any  nosition  more  anti- Scriptural 
and  pernicious.  High-churchmen  there  have  always  been  in  the 
Establishment;  and,  to  use  the  language  of  a  forcible  public 
writer  of  Conservative  principles,  ‘  they  liave  been  the  scandal 
‘  and  weakness  of  the  church  from  the  day  of  their  parent  Laud 
‘idownward.  They  are  half-papists ;  men  who,  in  the  true  sj)irit 
‘  of  the  Jewish  priests,  would  condemn  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
‘  for  turning  the  world  upside  down,  and  who  practically  re- 
‘nounce  every  principle  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the  Protes- 
‘  tant  Ueforniers.’*  Such  men  have  always  been  too  numerous ; 
but  it  is  something  new  and  portentous  to  find  high-churchism 
spreading  even  among  the  evangelical  portion  of  the  clergy,  and 
propagating  itself  from  our  seats  of  learning  as  a  contagious 
ianaticism. 

Wo  are  unable  to  account  for  the  coincidence,  but  so  it  is, 
that,  in  the  Correspondence  of  Alexander  Knox,  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  but  dating  from  thirty  years  ago,  may  be  found  all  the 
elements  of  that  refined  Catholicism  which  Mr.  Newman  is  am¬ 
bitious  of  forming  into  a,  fixed  system  of  theology  under  the 
name  of  Anglicanism.  I  hat  accomplished  and  altogether  singu¬ 
lar  man  may  be  described  as  an  English  Jansenist.  A  disciple 
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of  V^  esley,  in  his  theological  views,  he  shared  in  his  ‘  old  friendV 
partiality  for  the  writings  of  the  Romish  spiritualists;  yet,  he 
wiis  neither  Methodist  nor  mystic,  but  something  of  each,  blend¬ 
ing  with  the  piety  of  the  cloister  and  the  superstition  of  the  altar, 
the  free  and  speculative  spirit  of  a  philosophy  foreign  from  both. 
The  first  two  volumes  of  his  Remains,  reviewed  in  a  former 
series  of  this  journal,  *  disclosed  to  us  his  anti- Protestant  notions 
u|)on  the  subject  of  the  Sacraments,  as  well  as  upon  the  turning 
j)()int  of  the  right  of  a  private  appeal  to  the  ^Scriptures  as  tlie 
only  rule  of  faith.  In  the  volumes  now  before  us,  we  find  a  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  the  Author’s  theological  system,  and  of  his 
views  of  what  he  terms  ‘  the  Central  Character  of  the  Church  of 
England,’  answering  very  exactly  to  the  Via  Media  of  Mr. 
Newman.  The  coincidence  of  sentiment,  sometimes,  indeed, 
of  language,  is  so  close  as  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  cannot  be 
accidental,  and  that  we  have  in  Mr.  Knox’s  writings,  die  germs 
of  those  opinions  which  the  authors  of  the  Oxford  ’Pnicts  arc 
labouring  to  propagate.  The  following  parallel  extracts  will  serve 
at  once  to  show  the  agreement,  if  not  identity  of  sentiment,  and  to 
illustrate  still  further  the  theory  of  the  Anglican  C’atholicism. 


‘  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  ‘  Articles  of  Ueligion^  not  of  *  faith,* 
We  do  nt>t  consider  the  belief  in  them  necessary  to  salvation,  except 
so  far  as  they  embody  in  them  the  articles  of  the  Creed.  They  are  of  no 


divine  authority,  except  so  far  as  they  embody  these  and  similar  jior- 
tions  of  Apostolical  Tradition.  ...  In  truth,  their  imposition,  in  its 
first  origin,  was  much  more  a  political  than  an  ecclesiastical  act:  it  was 
a  provision  of  the  State  rather  than  of  the  Cliurch,  tliough  the  Church 
co-operated.  1  mean  that  the  jealousy  of  Rome  entertained  by  the  Civil 
Power,  was  the  ])rincij)ie  of  the  Heformatimi,  considered  historically; 
and  that  the  outward  form  into  which  our  religion  was  cast,  lias  de¬ 


pended  in  no  slight  measure  on  the  personal  opinion  and  wishes  of 
laymen  and  foreigners.’  ‘In  truth,  we  must  take  the  Articles  as  we 
find  them  ;  they  are  not  a  system  of  theology,  on  whatever  view,  but 
a  jirotest  against  certain  sjiecific  errors,  existing  at  the  time  they  were 
drawn  up.  There  are,  as  all  jiarties  must  confess,  great  truths  not  in 
the  Articles.’ — Newsian,  jip.  27b»  279,  344. 

‘  I  know  nothing  settled,  in  the  whole  Ketormed  body,  hut  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.  1  do  not  add  the  Articles,  not  be¬ 
cause  I  have  any  real  quarrel  with  them,  but  becaust*  they  have  not, 
in  any  respect,  the  same  intrinsic  authority.  Their  force  arises  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  from  convention.  They  that  have  subscribed  them,  are 
bound  to  them  ;  but,  to  all  others,  they  are  hut  the  sentiments  of 


respectable  men  themselves,  requiring  the  sujiport  of  some  more  autho¬ 
ritative  sanction.  Not  so  the  Liturgy .  In  the  Liturgy,  and 


ill  that  exclusively,  I  seem  to  myself  to  find  the  Deem  et  Tutamtn 


*  Eclectic  Review,  Third  Series,  Vol.  xiii.,  pp.  01,  207. 
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(under  God  and  his  Christ)  of  the  Anglican  church ;  its  citadel  and 
temple  in  one,  as  far  as  any  visible  institution  can  be  such.  As  I  have 
said  above,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Articles.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  perfect.* — Knox,  vol.  iii.  pp.  (51 — 63. 

‘  To  follow  the  Church,  is  to  follow  the  Prayer-book,  instead  of  fol¬ 
lowing  preachers,  who  are  but  individuals.  Its  words  are  not  the  acci¬ 
dental  out-pouring  of  this  or  that  age  or  country,  but  the  joint  and 
accordant  testimony  of  that  innumerable  company  of  saints  whom  we 
are  bound  to  follow.  They  are  the  accents  of  the  Church  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  as  it  manifests  itself  in  England.* — Newman,  p.  313. 

‘  It  (the  Liturgy)  is  virtually  the  transcri])t  of  what  the  Church  has 
s;iid,  in  its  converse  with  God,  from  the  earliest  period.  It  is,  verbatim, 
what  the  church  has  been  repeating,  without  deviation  or  alteration, 
from  the  sixth  century .  In  the  view  of  these  impressive  cir¬ 

cumstances,  can  I  estimate  our  Liturgy  as  merely  human  ?’ — Knox, 
vol.  iii.  p.  (52. 

‘In  a  former  age,  the  tendency  of  mere  Protestantism  had  not  dis- 
C(»vered  itself  with  the  fearful  clearness  which  has  attended  its  later 
history.  English  divines  were  tender  of  tlie  other  branches  of  tlie 
Reformation,  and  did  not  despair  of  their  return  to  the  entire  Catholic 
truth.  Before  Germany  had  become  rationalistic,  and  Geneva 
Sociiiian,  Romanism  might  be  considered  as  the  most  dangerous  cor- 
rin>tit»n  of  the  Gos])el ;  and  this  might  be  a  call  upon  members  of  our 
C’hurch  to  merge  their  differences  with  foreign  Protestantism  and  Dis¬ 
sent  at  home,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  a  common  enemy.  But  at  this 
day,  when  the  connexion  of  Protestantism  with  infidelity  is  so  evident, 
what  claim  has  the  former  on  our  sympathy  ?  And  to  what  theology 
can  the  serious  Protestant,  dissatisfied  with  his  system,  betake  himself 
but  to  Romanism,  unless  we  disjday  our  characteristic  princijiles,  and 
show  him  that  he  may  be  Catholic  and  Apostolic,  yet  not  Roman  ?’ 

- ‘  Romanism  has  the  principle  of  true  Catholicism  perverted  ; 

popular  Protestantism  is  wanting  in  the  principle.* — Newman,  jip. 

25,  52. 

‘  I  humbly  conceive,  nothing  can  be  clearer  tlian  that,  in  the  matter 
of  Ihitholic  Tradition,  the  Anglican  church  adopts  the  same  temperate 
}>rinciple  which  she  manifests  in  her  creeds,  her  worship,  and  her 
ceremonies  ;  in  all  of  which  she  so  evinces  her  reverence  for,  and  her 
reliance  upon,  the  consensus  omnium,  as  to  make  her  general  regard 
for  traditi(»n  unquestionable,  even  had  she  less  explicitly  avowed  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole  impossible,  at  this  day,  to  melt  down  the 
definite,  though  modest  character  of  the  Anglican  church  into  the 
shapeless  chaos  «)f  indefinite  Protestantism.^  ....  ‘  The  principle 

(of  pure  Protestantism)  was  avowed  in  that  celebrated  instrument 
which  was  delivered  in  15211  to  the  Diet  of  Spires,  and  which  gave  rise 

to  the  ap])ellation  ()f  Protestant .  It  is  because  the  Church  of 

England  so  substantially  rejects  this  principle,  that  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  maintaining  that  she  is  not  Protestant.,  but  a  reformed  portion  of 
the  iliurch  Catholic.  That  it  was  a  natural  tenet  for  the  Continental 
Reformers  to  ndo))t.  absorbed  as  they  were  in  one  terrific  apjirchension, 
need  iioIIk'  denied;  but  surely,  in  thus  excluding  every  guidance  but 
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that  of  the  text  alone,  they  left  themselves  exposed  to  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  and  retained  no  resource  against  the  most  pernicious  errors.* 
—Knox,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  *21)7 — ;i(K). 

It  would  he  easy  to  multiply  jmrallel  extracts  but  these  will 
sufficiently  answer  the  purpose  we  have  in  view.  Mr.  Knox 
proceeds,  in  the  letter  from  which  we.  cite  the  last  paragraph,  to 
press  into  his  service  some  ‘  Dissenting  testimonies  not  barely  to 
‘the  utility,  hut  the  necessity  of  Catholic  trmlition.*  They 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  an  admission,  if  admission  it  may 
he  deemed,  that,  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  wise  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  light  thrown  upon  their  true  interpreUition, 
by  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  of  every  preceding  age.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  this  very  obvious  truism,  according  to  Mr.  Knox, 

‘  has  been  overlooked  by  all  reformed  denominations  except  the 
‘  Anglican  church.*  How  so?  it  will  be  asked.  Because  they  do 
not  recognize  Catholic  tradition  as  an  authoriUitive  arbiter,  exalt¬ 
ing  this  vague,  and  shadowy,  and  ever  varying  rule  of  interpre- 
tiition  to  an  equal  or  co-ordinate  authority  with  Revelation  itself. 
Other  churches  have  their  symbols  or  confessions  and  Articles  of 
faith.  But,  whatever  advantage  may  be  derived  from  printe<l 
forms  and  explicit  Articles,  ‘tliis,’ says  Mr.  Knox,  ‘merely  puts 
‘  the  evil  one  step  further  off.’ 

‘  It,  ]»erhjips,  provides  for  a  longer  and  more  general  acquiescence  ; 
but,  w'heii  the  public  mind  becomes  hold  enough  to  dispute  the  truth 
of  the  formula,  how  shall  it  be  sustained,  if  it  have  nothing  but  itself 
to  rely  upon  ?  How  often  were  our  formulas  on  the  verge  of  rejec¬ 
tion  ;  and  had  the  turn  cff  the  scale  been  different,  where  would  have 
been  our  pledge  of  invariable  signirtcation  ?  No  little  variety  of  ex¬ 
planation  has  co-existed  w’ith  our  formulas  :  had  they  actually  gone 
down,  how  endless  and  remediless  had  been  the  dissonance !  * — Knox, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  305. 

State  authority  is,  indeed,  a  very  precarious  and  shifting  basis 
for  Articles  of  faith;  and  so  far,  Mr.  Knox  and  Mr.  Newman  are 
right  in  looking  out  for  something  else  and  better,  as  a  ground  of 
certainty,  than  formulas  which  may  be  changed  or  laid  aside  by 
the  same  authority  that  ordained  them.  In  this  resj>ect,  they  dis¬ 
cover  more  wisdom  than  those  advocates  of  State  Kstid)lishments 
who  contend,  that  the  effectual  way  of  preserving  a  community 
from  error  in  religion,  is  subscription  to  declarations  of  faith,  as 
the  church’s  unalterable  opinions,  and  that,  by  this  method,  the 
ministers  of  religion  may  enjoy  a  certainty  that  they  ‘possess  the 
‘genuine  form’  of  truth, — ‘such  a  certainty  as  excludes  doubt, 
‘as  leaves  no  room  and  no  tendency  to  question.**  How 


*  Rose’s  State  of  the  Protestant  Reliprion  in  (ilermany,  pp.  22,  2.‘t. 
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cjiii  decisions  rcstin|^  upon  an  authority  which  may  change,  he  a 
preservative,  or  afford  assurance,  against  all  future  change?  How 
am  formulas  which  derive  their  whole  authority  from  conventional 
arrangements,  be  a  pledge  of  invariable  signification  ?  Tliis  is 
making  what  is  but  a  fluctuating  medium  the  standard  of  value. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  absurd  system  of  the  Hindoo  cosmogony,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  elephant  which  upbears  the  world,  is  up¬ 
borne  by  the  tortoise ;  but  what  does  the  tortoise  stand  upon  ? 
Truth  is  first  made  to  rest  upon  the  formula,  and  the  formula 
upon  authority,  and  authority  upon  public  opinion ;  but  by  what 
is  opinion  to  be  sustained?  Mr.  Knox  thinks,  he  has  found  a 
footing  for  the  tortoise  in  ‘  Catholic  tradition.’  Behold  something 
fixed  and  invariable  as  the  laws  of  nature  !  There  is,  to  the  ima¬ 
gination  at  least,  a  perpetuity  in  anti(|uity,  because  the  past 
is  fixed,  and  cannot  be  altered.  Parliaments  may  repeal  what 
parliaments  have  enacted ;  and  future  convocations  may  pass  de¬ 
crees  at  variance  with  preceding  synods ;  but  dead  men  cannot 
change  their  opinions,  and  the  first  four  councils  can  never  he 
made  to  s|)eak  any  other  language.  Here  then,  according  to  the 
theory,  we  have  something  invariable  by  which  to  abide,  an  ulti¬ 
mate  court  of  appeal  in'  religious  controversy,  a  prescriptive  law 
of  truth,  in  the  consent  of  Catholic  Antiquity,  apart  from  which 
‘  no  possibility  would  remain  of  ever  reducing  to  harmony  the  in- 
‘  finite  discord  of  religious  oj>inions.’ 

‘  The  present  church,’  says  INIr.  Newman,  ‘  in  our  view  of  her  office, 
is  not  so  much  a  judge  of  Scripture  as  a  witness  of  Catholic  truth  de¬ 
livered  to  her  in  the  first  ages,  whether  by  councils  or  by  fathers,  or 
ill  whatever  other  way.  And  if  she  does  not  claim  any  gift  of  inter- 
jiretation  for  herself,  in  the  liigh  points  in  question,  much  less  does  she 
allow  individuals  to  pretend  to  it.  .  .  .  We  have  as  little  warrant  for 
rejecting  ancient  consent  as  for  rejecting  Scripture  itself.  .  .  .  The 
phrase.  Rule  of  Faith,  which  is  now  commonly  taken  to  mean  the 
Bible  by  itself,  would  seem,  in  the  judgment  of  the  English  church, 
properly  to  belong  to  the  Bible  and  (’atholic  Tradition  taken  together. 
These  two  together  make  up  a  joint  rule :  Scri])ture  is  interpreted  by 
Tradition,  Tradition  verified  by  Scripture.  Tradition  gives  form  to  the 
doctrine;  Scripture  gives  life.  Tradition  teaches ;  Scripture  jiroves. 
And  hence,  both  the  one  and  the  other  have,  according  to  the  occasion, 
been  called  by  our  writers*  the  Rule  of  Faith,  sometimes  the  Catholic 
creed,  sometimes  Scripture.’ — Newman,  pp.  323 — 323. 

We  shall  not  waste  words  by  showing  that  this  is  not  Protes- 


*  By  which  of  our  writers?  No  such  ainbiguitv  of  language  is  chargeable 
upon  any  of  the  Keforiners  or  the  divines  of  tlie  Vilizabetlian  asfc.  The  oidy 
references  arc  to  two  highly  exceptionable  passages  from  Waterlaiid  ami 
Bramhnlly  both  them  sufiiciently  papistie.al  authorities. 
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tant  doctrine ;  Mr.  Newman  would  not  pretend  that  it  is ;  and 
whether  it  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Anglican  cliurch  or  not,  wc 
may  leave  others  to ,  determine.  But  may  we  he  permitted  to 
examine  the  credentials  of  this  same  Catholic  Anticpiity,  this 
mysterious  and  supreme  Teacher,  which  is  to  the  Scripture  what 
Aaron  was  to  Moses, — ‘instead  of  a  mouth.*  Where  does  Anti¬ 
quity  hetrin  and  end?  Within  what  limits  is  this  Catholicity  cir¬ 
cumscribed  ?  Mr.  Newman  tells  us,  that  ‘  the  ancient  church  is  to 
‘  be  our  imwlel  in  all  matters  of  doctrine,  till  it  broke  up  into  por- 
*  tions  ;*  and  refers  us  to  ‘  antiquity  as  the  period  when  all  Chris¬ 
tians  agreed  toirether  in  faith.*  (p.  2\\.)  When  was  this  golden 
a^e.'^  How  lontr  did  it  last  ?  The  Romanists  challenj^e  us  to 
<lraw  the  line  between  the  pure  and  cornq)t  aji;es  of  the  church. 
But,  instead  of  meeting  the  challenge,  Mr.  Newman  says :  ‘  We 
‘are  not  bound  to  assign  it:  it  is  a  question  of  degree  and  place.* 
'I'he  greater  ‘  number  of  our  writers,  whether  they  sjiy  the 
‘church’s  faith  was  first  impaired  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
‘or  in  the  eighth,  still  agree  in  the  principle  of  appealing  to  those 
‘ages  which  they  respectiv^ely  consider  to  be  within  the  peri<M{  of 
‘peace  and  union.*  (p.  2i1.)  That  is  to  sjiy,  they  agree  in  a  |)rin- 
ciple  which  is  wholly  indeterminate  in  its  application.  ‘  The 
‘  principle  is  clear,  the  fact  obscure.*  After  referring  to  the  con¬ 
flicting  opinions  of  different  divines  as  to  the  limit  of  the  periml 
to  which  wc  give  the  name  of  Antiquity,*  Mr.  Newman  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  era  of  purity  cannot  be  fixed  much  earlier  than 
the  Council  of  Siirdica,  A.D.  317,  (he  must  mean,  the  limit  of 
the  age  of  purity,)  nor  so  late  as  the  second  Nicene  or  seventh 
General  Council,  A.  1).  787 ;  and  observes  that,  ‘if  the  voliirni- 
‘nous  remains  of*  the  first  four  centuries  ‘will  not  affoni  a 
‘standard  of  Catholic  doctrine,  there  seems  little  profit  to  be 
‘gained  from  antiquity  at  all  !*  Now  then,  let  us  turn  to  this 
golden  age  of  Catholic  consent,  as  described  by  Mr.  Newman 
himself. 

^  In  the  early  Aiite-Niceiie  times,  the  church  seemed  fur  a  while  to 
be  but  one  sect  among  many,  being  confus4*d  with  Jews  and  the  vari<»us 
(»nostic  denominations,  as  it  is  at  this  time  in  our  own  country,  with 
the  multitude  of  parties  and  herc'sies  which  prevail.  Nay,  it  hud  |»e- 
culiar  ditficulties  of  its  own,  distinct  from  those  of  after  centuries. 
While  it  was  still  under  pt*rsecution,  with  deficient  union  in  its 
separate  branches,  private  Christians  had  to  struggle  with  uncertainties. 


♦  Hammond  and  Stillingfleet  arc  ready  to  stand  by  the  first  six  (ienc^nd 
Councils,  A. I).  325 — tittO.  Arehi>ishop  Hraiidiall  names  500  years.  Ilishop 
Ken  takes  in  the  whole  tract  of  centuries  up  to  tlie  disunion  f»f  the  Kast  and 
West,  nearly  800  years.  U.^^her  specifies  four  or  five  hundred  years ; 
Waterland  and  Beveridge,  the  first  three  or  fo»ir  centuries. 
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untl  with  piirtiiil  knowledge, — 1  do  not  siiy  whether  more  or  less  thini 
ours,  but  certainly  such  as  we  have  not.  Till  the  fourth  century,  then 
was  no  unanimous  reception  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  no 
sufficient  check  upon  the  fancies  and  extravagancies  of  individual 
teachers.  All  the  great  points  of  faith,  indeed,  were  thoroughly  known 
by  all,  in  a  far  higher  way  than  is  at  present  vouchsafed  to  ns  ;  but, 
in  many  matters  of  detail,  or  as  regards  the  intellectual  comprehension 
if  its  terms,  though  there  was,  donlitless,  one  uniform  doctrine  handed 
down  from  the  apostles,  heresy  was  not  so  immediately  recognised  as  it 
was  afterwards,  when  the  stimulus  it  supplied  had  retouched  and 
deepened  the  lineaments  of  the  Creed.  It  is  observable,  that  the  two 
most  learned  and  gifted  of  the  Ante-Niccne  fathers,  while  explicit  in 
their  report  of  Catholic  Truth  in  all  matters  of  necessary  faith,  yet  are 
little  trustworthy  themselves,  and  are  open,  in  secondary  points,  to 
the  charge  of  nnwarrantable  sj)ecnlation.’ — Newman  pp.  417,  41H. 

This  is  Aiiti(piity,  the  age  of  union  and  certainty !  This  is  the 
judge  which  is  to  ‘  end  the  strife,  when  wit  and  reason  fail !‘ 
Hut,  although  Ante-Nieene  fathers  might  err,  General  Councils, 
it  may  he,  were  the  infallible  denositories  of  Catholic  Truth. 
What  wjis  their  real  character  ?  Tlieir  object  was  not  so  much 
the  suppression  of  heresy,  as  the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  some 
powerful  ecclesiastical  leader,  and  the  overthrow  of  a  rival  faction. 
In  the  Council  of  Nice,  the  banishment  of  Arius  was  the  tem- 
})orary  triumph  of  Athanasius  over  his  not  less  virtuous  rival ;  and 
the  senior  bishop  who  is  said  to  have  framed  the  Nicene  Creed, 
which  all  the  Arian  bishops  present  subscribed  to,  except  two, 
‘  with  the  same  hand  ratified  the  Arian  confession.’*  The  Council 
of  Constantinople  is  rendered  infamous  by  the  conduct  of  the 
sjune  faction  towards  the  pious  and  accomplished  Gregory 
Nazianzen.  The  ciiuse  of  Apollinaris,  condemned  by  that 
council,  was  avenged  by  the  Alexandrian  primate,  Cyril;  in  that 
of  Kphesus,  the  scandals  of  which,  Mr.  Newman  himself  affirms, 
‘  are  an  effectual  obstacle  to  any  over  delicate  and  fastidious 
‘  criticisms  of  Romanists  upon  our  Reformation.’  (p.  411.)  The 
second  Synod  of  Ephesus  is  not  reckoned  among  General  Coun¬ 
cils,  but  belongs  to  the  same  age  of  peace  and  purity.  It  was 
there  that  Dioscorus,  the  Egyptian  primate,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  armed  partisans,  attacked  and  beat  Flavian,  the  Hyzantine 
pontiff.  At  Chalcedon,  the  Egyptians  saw  in  turn  their 
tyrant  disgraced,  under  the  influence  of  Leo,  the  Roman 
pontiff ;  and  the  inveterate  fend  between  the  Byzantines  and  the 
Alexandrians  has  been  perj)otnated  through  nearly  fourteen 
centuries.  Catholic  consent  had  sliowii  itself  sufficiently  eipii- 
vocal  at  Nice,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  survived  the 


1  looker,  Ik  V.  §  42. 
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ecclesiastical  battles  of  Chalcedoii.  i  lie  well-ineaiit  attempt  of 
the  emperor  Zeno  to  liejil  the  schism  by  the  decree  stylen  the 
Henoticon^  was  a  complete  failure.  And  yet  this  was  the  period, 
according  to  our  Author,  when  all  Christians  agreed  together  in 
faith,  and  the  church  spoke  one  languagi' ! 

Having  taken  this  view  of  Antiquity,  let  us  look  at  that  gr«it 
organ  of  Catholicity,  Iradition.  Again,  Mr.  Newman  shall  supply 
the  portrait : 

‘The  tradition  of  facts  is  very  uncertain,  often  apcKTvphal,  as  that 
St.  Ignatius  was  the  child  whicli  onr  Lord  t(M»k  in  his  arms  and 
blessed.’*  ....  ‘  lint  there  is  what  may  be  called  Prophetical  Tradi¬ 

tion.  Almighty  (lod  ])laced  in  his  church  Hrst  apostles  ttr  bishops, 
secondarily  prophets.  Apostles  rule  and  preach  ;  pro])hets  expound. 
Proj)hets  or  doctors  are  the  interpreters  of  the  Hevelation  ;  thev  un¬ 
fold  and  define  its  mysteries,  they  illniniiiate  its  documents,  they  har¬ 
monize  its  contents,  they  a])ply  its  pnnnises.  Their  teaching  is  a  vast 
system,  not  to  he  C(nnprised  in  a  few  sentences,  not  to  he  embodied  in 
one  Ciule  or  treatise,  hut  consisting  of  a  certain  body  tif  truth,  per¬ 
meating  the  church  like  an  atmosphere,  irregular  in  its  shape  from  its 
very  profusion  and  exuberance  ;  at  times  separable  only  in  idea  from 
episcoj)al  (apostolic)  tradition,  yet  at  times  melting  away  into  legend 
and  fable;  partly  written,  partly  unwritten  ;  partly  the  interpretation, 
partly  the  supplement  of  Scrijiture ;  partly  preserved  in  intellectual 
^expressions,  partly  latent  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  Christians  ; 
]>oured  to  and  fn»  in  closets  and  uj)on  the  house-t<»ps,  in  liturgies,  in 
controversial  works,  in  obscure  fragments,  in  sennons.  This  I  caM 
Prophetical  Trsftlttion.’ — Nkwman,  pp.  2JhS,  ‘2P9. 

Having  given  this  just  description  of  the  heterogeneous  and 
<liscordant  mass,  Mr.  Newman  lays  down  this  ‘  maxim  coneern- 
‘  ing  all  that  the  Church  Catholic  holds  to  the  full  extent  of  her 
‘  prophetical  tradition  ;  that  her  members  must  either  believe  or 
‘silently  acquiesce  in  the  whok  of  iff  What  the  early  fathers 
held,  w’e  are  to  receive,  ‘no  matter  whether  we  ciiii  j)rove  it  from 
‘reason  or  Scripture;  and  we  throw  the  burden  of  our  belief,  if 
‘  it  be  a  burden,  upon  them.’  (p.  310.)  ‘  'Prue,’  says  Mr.  (iriffith, 
(who,  though  not  prepared  to  go  all  the  way  with  Mr.  Newman, 
is  still  a  stickler  for  the  authority  of  the  church  in  matters  of 
faith,  as  a  guide  in  those  things  which  are  left  undetermined  in 
Holy  Writ,) — ‘if  we  are  content  with  just  believing  what  the 
‘church  believes,  we  shall  not  truly  believe  at  jdl.’  (p.  163.)  ‘  It 
‘  is  the  temper  of  reverent  faith,*  according  to  Mr.  Newman,  ‘  to 


♦  Mr.  Ncwinan's  mind  must  be  very  peculiarly  constructed.  'Tliis  apo¬ 
cryphal  legend,  ‘even  if  untrue,’  he  says,  ‘  indirectly  conlirms  ccrt.'dn  tniths, 
vi/.  that  St.  Ign.'itiiis  was  closely  connected  with  the  .apostles,  &<•. 
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^  feel  that,  in  coming  to  the  church,  it  stands  before  God’s  repre- 
<  sentative and  ‘  this  is  faith, — child-like  reliance  on  the  guide 
^  which  is  ordained  by  Him  to  be  the  interpreter  of  his  messii^e.’ 
(p.  307.)  Admirably  has  Mr.  Griffith  dej)icted  in  its  true  colours 
tliis  implicit  faith,  which  cowers  before  the  church  in  abject  obe¬ 
dience. 

'  What  is  the  principle  here  inveighed  against  by  St.  Paul  (in  Col. 
ii.  It; — 23)?  It  is  that  prostration  of  will,  that  slavish  subjection  to 
authmityy  without  conviction,  without  feeling,  and  witlumt  concur¬ 
rence,  which  the  church  of  Rome  demands  from  all  her  members,  pro¬ 
fessedly  t(»  the  will  of  God,  but  really  to  the  arbitrary  desp()tism  of 
man.  That  feeling  on  which  the  priests  of  heathenism  founded  all 
religion  ;  that  on  which  the  tyrants  of  the  feudal  system  founded  all 
loyalty  ;  that  which  decked  itself  in  m  romantic  and  almost  attractive 
a  garb  in  the  institutions  of  knighthood  ;  that  which  crushed  the  will 
of  every  serf  into  the  one  will  of  the  chief  in  the  relations  of  clanship; 
that  which  assumed  all  the  ostentation  of  religious  merit  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  c»f  the  monastic  orders, — this  forms  the  corner-stone  on  which  is 
built,  and  by  which  is  kept  together,  the  whole  close-compacted  edifice 
of  Popery.  Ohedinice — absolute  <»bedience — prostrate,  slavish,  unin¬ 
telligent,  mechanical  obedience  to  IM other  Church — this  is  essential  to 
her  very  being ;  and  to  prom(»te  this,  therefore,  every  doctrine  and 
practice  is  made  to  c(uispire.  .  .  .  But  it  is  urged  that  this  obedience 
is  exacted,  not  towards  man,  or  towards  the  church,  but  towards  Gody 
whose  representative  and  oracle  the  church  is.  Exactly  so.  But  it 
is  just  this  obedience  as  towards  God — it  is  just  the  exaction  and  the 
fostering  of  such  a  feeling  towards  the  Father  of  mankind, — that  forms 
the  very  essence  of  the  spirit  against  which  the  Apostle  warns  the 
Colossian  Christians.  For  from  this  feeling  as  towards  Gody  flow  all 
the  ])ractices  of  superstition  and  idolatry.’ — (iRiffith,  pp.  263 — 26o. 

The  volume  from  which  we  take  this  extract,  appears  to  be  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  in  some  measure  as  an  antidote  to  Mr.  Newman’s ; 
and  though  we  might  except  against  many  of  the  writer’s  state¬ 
ments,  as  inconsistent  or  mistaken,  we  must  pronounce  it,  upon 
the  whole,  highly  creditable  to  his  talents  and  piety. 

The  note  at  p.  116,  in  vindication  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  is  particularly  excellent.  ‘There 
‘  is,’  Mr.  Griffith  justly  remarks,  ‘  no  middle  point  between  a 
‘  religion  of  force  and  a  religion  of  moral  influence ;  between  an 
‘appeal  to  the  stake,  and  an  aj>peal  to  the  judgment — indii'idual 
^judgment,'  ‘  The  very  publication  of  a  book  is  itself  an  appeal 
‘  to  all  men  to  judge  of  its  contents.’ 

‘  It  is  nut  to  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment  that  Protestants  ap- 
|Hnd  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  religious  truth,  but  (as  their  constant 
practice  of  iuterpretition  frmii  the  press  and  pulpit  shows)  to  the  Bible 
with  every  iu>u*  and  comment  from  every  quarter ;  not  from  any 
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iimitcd  set  of  so  called  fathers — or  ratluT  from  certain  digests  f)f 
opinion  from  them  which  pass  over  their  manifold  contradictions  of 
each  other,  and  of  themselves, — hut  from  all  those  legitimate  and  ne¬ 
cessary  helps  which  are  supplied  by  grammatical,  critical,  historical, 
moral,  and  spiritual  considerations,  and  which  regulate  our  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  every  other  book/ — Griffith,  p.  147. 

Now,  who  have  availed  themselves  of  these  legitimate  helps 
with  more  diligence  than  the  Puritans  and  Nonconformists,  t4) 
whose  labours  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  valual)le  portion  of 
our  biblical  literature?  /fV  too  have  our  prophets  and  inter- 
])retors;  and  taking  Mr.  Newman’s  definition  of  prophetiral  tra¬ 
dition,  we  may  add,  we  have  our  'rradition  also,  which,  although 
we  do  not  acknowledge  or  rely  upon  it  as  a  rule  of  faith,  we  deem 
worthy  of  as  deferential  respect  iis  the  works  of  the  Fathers  and 
the  decrees  of  wrangling,  ungodly  ecclesiastics  fourteen  centuries 
ago.  The  divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  tlie 
biblical  critics  of  the  present  age,  are  authorities,  guautnm 
valeanty  as  much  entitled  to  our  confidence  as  all  the  bishops  who 
sat  in  the  first  four  councils  put  together.  Matthew  Henry  is 
(piite  as  good  an  authority  as  Origen;  and  Howe  and  Baxter  far 
outweigh  Athanasius  and  .lerome.  The  notion  that  Anticpiity 
had  any  superior  power  or ’prerogative  as  an  interpreter  or  judge, 
or  any  superior  means  of  judging,  rests  u|)on  a  mere  fallacy. 
Antiquity  could  not  Iiave  the  authority  of  antiquity  at  the  time  of 
its  acts  and  decisions,  for  it  was  then  modern  and  extant :  how 
comes  it  to  have  accpiired  by  lapse  of  time,  what  it  is  a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  terms  to  represent  Jis  inherent  in  the  men  of  any  age  ? 
The  wisdom  which  comes  with  age,  ought  to  bt*  with  ns;  with 
the  church  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not  of  the  fourth,  for  she 
is  fifteen  centuries  older.  We  acknowledge,  however,  the  weiglit 
which  attiiches  to  the  testimony  of  genuine  (Jalholicity ;  but  our 
Catholicity  is  more  Catholic  than  that  of  either  Uomanism  or 
Anglicanism.  It  speaks  to  us  alike  from  the  pages  of  Chrysost<un 
ami  Augustine,  of  Wyclilfe  and  Tyndal,  of  Calvin  ami  Beza, 
of  Fenelon  and  Pascal,  Bourdalone  and  (^uesnel,  of  Leighton, 
and  Hall,  and  Seeker,  of  Owen,  and  Watts,  and  Doddridge. 
This  is  the  true  consermis  omniumy  which  is  the  witness  of  the 
true  Church  Catholic  to  the  truth  of  the  Gosj)el. 

This  use  of  Antiquity,  however,  Mr.  Newman  deprecates. 
‘  The  mere  Protestiint  and  the  Romanist,  ’  he  sjiys,  ‘  may  use 
‘  Antiipiity,  but  it  is  as  a  mere  material  by  which  to  form  his  dc- 
‘cisions;’  whereas  Anglicanism  ‘but  alleges  and  /o  what 

‘is  ancient  and  Catholic/  (p.  322.)  The  Romanist  is  moie 
rational  in  his  error,  than  our  Oxford  Catholic.  Whatever  au¬ 
thority  the  church  once  had,  she  must  still  possess ;  and  the 
papist  is  consistent  in  claiming  for  the  council  of  Trent  the  same 
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autliority  as  the  Cliurch  of  Eiitrlaiid  attributes  to  the  first  four 
councils.  Protestantism  and  Popery  are  both  intellijrible  and 
coherent;  the  one  sends  us  to  the  Scriptures  as  tiie  rule  of  faith; 
the  other  proffers  its  own  extant,  livini(  authority  as  that  upon 
which  we  may  sjifely  repose.  Anj^licanism  sends  us  on  a  fool’s 
chase  after  a  guide  that  flits  before  us  like  a  will  o*  the  wisp,  and 
can  never  be  come  up  with.  ‘  Scripture  has  a  gift,*  Mr.  New¬ 
man  admits,  ‘  which  Tradition  luis  not;  it  is  fixed,  tjmgible,  acces- 
‘sible,  readily  applicable,  and,  besides  all  this,  perfectly  true  in  all 
*  its  parts  and  relations ;  in  a  word,  it  is  a  sacred  text.  Tnidition 
‘gives  us  little  or  nothing  which  can  be  argued  from.  We  can 
‘argue  only  from  a  text;  we  can  argue  freely  only  from  an  in- 
‘  spired  text.*  As  ‘  a  means  of  proof,  a  standard  of  appeal,  an 
‘  umpire  and  test  between  truth  and  falsehood,*  it  ‘becomes  the 
‘nearest  possible  approach  to  the  perpetual  presence  of  the 
‘  Apostles  in  the  church.* 

‘  Scripture  alone  contains  what  remains  to  us  of  our  Lord’s  teaching.’ 

‘  Of  this  teaching,  Tradition  contains  no  remains.*  ....  ^  For  argu¬ 

ment’s  sake  even  grant  to  the  Romanists  in  the  abstract  all  that  tliev 
claim  for  Tradition  as  a  vehicle  of  truth,  and  then  challenge  them  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  allowance ;  in  fact,  to  add  to  the  sentences  of  the 
New  Law,  if  they  can.  No,  the  (lospels  remain  the  sole  record  of  Him 
who  s])ake  as  never  man  spake.*  ....  ‘  It  is  in  very  name,  Christ’s 

'Festament ;  it  is  an  inspired  text ;  and  it  contains  the  canons  of  the 
new  law,  dictated  hy  Christ,  cmnmented  on  hy  his  apostles  and  hy  the 
jirophets  beforehand.  Though,  then,  as  the  Romanists  object,  it  he 
incomplete  in  form,  it  is  not  in  matter  ;  it  has  a  hidden  and  beautiful 
design  in  it.’ — Nkwman,  pp.  347,  355,  368. 

How  strange  does  this  noble  eulogy  contrast  with  the  mere 
drivelling  we  have  cited  from  the  same  volume  !  ‘  Upon  the  whole, 
‘then,*  with  Hishop  Marsh,  (in  his  Comparative  View  of  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Rome,)  ‘  we  may  safely  infer,  tluit 
‘  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  alleged  existence  of  those 
‘  divine  and  apostolical  traditions  which  are  made  to  constitute  an 
‘  unwritten  word,  or  Tradition  as  a  rule  of  faith.  The  Church  of 
‘  England,  therefore,  acted  wisely  in  rejecting  that  rule.  And 
‘  when  we  further  consider  the  consec]^uences  of  that  rejection, 

‘  when  we  consider  the  load  of  superstition  from  which  W’c  were 
‘  freed  by  means  of  that  rejection,  we  may  well  assert,  that  the 
‘  rejection  of  Tradition  as  a  rule  of  faith,  was  the  idtal  jtrinciple  of 
^  the  Reformation'*  Would  that  the  Church  of  England  had 
acted  as  wisely  in  other  respects,  and  in  consistency  with  this  vital 
principle!  Ikised,  at  the  Reformation,  upon  the  rocking-stone 
of  State  authority,  she  has  never  ceased  to  oscillate  between 
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Uomanisin  and  Puritanism  or  ‘Popular  l^rotcstantism/  Proud 
of  her  episcopacy,  her  bauble  decorations,  her  Romish  orders,  and 
her  let^endary  antiquity,  she  has  maintained  a  lofty  isolation,  dis- 
claimintr  her  ProtesUmt  relations,  and  frowning  in  scorn  or  defi¬ 
ance  upon  the  schismatics  without  her  pale,  whom  she  would  fain 
ag-ain  make  to  feel  the  weight  of  her  arm.  ‘  If  Scripture  read- 
‘  ing  has,  in  England,  been  the  «iuse  of  schism,  it  is,*  says  Mr. 
Newman,  ‘  because  we  are  depraved  of  the  jtower  of  cxcommuui- 
‘eating,,  which,  in  the  revealed  scheme,  is  the  formal  antagonist 
‘  and  curb  of  ]mvate  judgment.*  (p.  1(58.)  Tradition  imiy  hinder 
controversy  ;  but  ‘  wliat  is  to  be  done  when  controversy  is  per- 
‘  sisted  in,  and  heresy  spreads  so  widely,  or  is  countenancen  so 
‘  powerfully,  that  it  cannot  be  put  down  by  authority  ?  Excom- 
‘  municalion  is  doubtless  the  ultimate  resolution  of  the  difficulty. * 
q).  878.)  Rut  what  is  the  power  of  the  keys  without  the  civil, 
sword?  Mr.  (irifhth  is  right; — there  is  no  middle  poiiit  ‘between 
‘  an  appeal  to  individual  judgment  and  an  appeal  to  the  stake.* 
Anglicanism  is  but  Popery  secularized  and  chaiiu'd  by  the  civil 
power.  We  thank  Mr.  Newman  for  having  furnished  us  with  its 
full-length  portrait,  and  thereby  unwittingly  supplied  so  comj>lete 
a  justification  of  tlie  consistent  Protestantism  of  Nonconformity. 


Art.  II.  Secret  Societies  of  the  Middle  Ages.  London;  Phark\s 
Knight  vS:  C(».,  Liidgate  Street.  18.87- 


IT  cannot  but  have  struck  the  attentive  observer,  that  just  as  in 
^  nature,  an  Almighty  Power  provides  for  existing  emergencies, 
so  in  society  there  appears  something  like  the  sjune  wonderful 
*  variety  of  adaptation — the  same  balance  between  supply  and 

demand — the  same  preparation  of  assistance  for  each  occurring 
necessity.  Nor  is  the  general  correctness  of  this  remark  invali¬ 
dated,  as  we  think,  by  the  social  provision  failing  to  possess  equal 
excellence  with  the  natural.  In  uie  former  case,  the  imperfection 


r>f  human  agency  has  intervened,  and  cannot  be  concealed ;  whilst 
in  the  latter,  there  is  usually  no  such  intervention.  Yet  the  voice 
that  created  the  world  for  the  habitation  of  mankind,  could  alone 
gather  them  into  families.  It  imparted  those  principles  of  order 
on  which  the  welfare  of  nations  is  founded.  VVhenever  these  are 
lost  sight  of,  confusion  ensues,  together  with  a  misery  which  would 
become  irremediable  and  perjietual,  were  it  not  for  compensjitory 
tendencies  inherent  in  the  very  existence  of  society,  iind  which,  in 
fact,  constitute  its  centre  of  gravitation.  In  'Piirkey,  for  example, 
when  the  last  head  had  been  cut  off  by  an  Achmet  or  an  Amu- 
rath,  which  the  Janissaries  would  bear,  the  sanguinary  tyrant  him- 
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self  was  added  to  the  pile  of  his  victims.  Insurrection,  in  otlicr 
words,  was,  and  is  still,  a  bridle  upon  the  leviathan  of  autocracy. 
And  so  throui^hout  the  feudalism  of  the  middle  a^es,  its  ignorance 
and  horrors  were  alleviated  by  a  system  of  Secret  Tribunals, 
which  often  overawed  the  haughty  baron  in  his  forUdice;  and 
paralyzed  many  a  ruthless  oppressor,  about  to  crush  innocence  or 
helplessness,  with  lieels  of  iron  and  a  mace  of  adamant. 

Whoever  may  have  read  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  ‘Anne  of  Geiersteiid 
must  remember  the  thrilling  interest  which  he  has  imparted  to  a 
scene  in  which  the  bed  of  his  hero  descends  at  midnight  into  a 
vaulted  aivern,  under  the  Swiss  hostel,  where  the  Black  Priest, 
robed  as  a  judge,  and  with  the  dagger  and  cord,  as  the  apparatus 
of  instant  execution,  passes  over  the  page,  like  the  phantasma  of 
a  magic  lantern.  That  large  tdlowances  are  to  be  made  for  our 
novelist’s  poetical  imagination  on  this  occasion,  almost  every  one 
is  j>re|)ared  to  admit.  Vet  there  is  an  institnee  recorded  of  such 
an  Assize  being  held  under  ground  at  lleinberg,  beneath  the 
house  of  John  Menkin  ;  and  where  secresy  was  so  remarkable 
a  characteristic  of  the  entire  system,  it  is  but  too  probable,  that 
there  were  others.  Our  intention,  however,  in  the  following 
sketch,  is  to  separate,  as  much  as  possible,  fact  from  fiction,  and 
lay  before  our  readers  a  real  picture  of  the  Secret  Tribunals  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  more  especially  those  of  Westphalia,  so  fully 
described  by  Dr.  Berck  in  his  elaborate  work  on  this  subject,  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  twenty  years  ago  at  Bremen  ;  and  which  is 
abridged  in  the  third  ])ortion  of  the  volume  now  before  us.  'rhe 
first  part  of  it  ap]>ears  to  us  little  germane  to  the  matter.  It 
affords  a  succinct  account  of  Hammer’s  Gerhichte  der  Assassinen, 
from  wliich,  as  well  as  from  M.  Jourdain’s  Extrait  do  T  Ouvrage 
de  Mirkhond  sur  la  Dynastie  des  Ismaelites,  and  Malcolm’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Persiti,  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  is  represented  as  the 
founder  of  a  sect  of  murderers,  no  better  than  the  Thugs  of 
India,  or  the  Purrahs  (»f  Africa.  It  is  asserted,  indeed,  that  the 
As.sassins  held  certain  mysterious  doctrines  known  only  by  the 
initiated  :  but  with  much  simplicity  our  compiler  observes,  that 
‘  secresy  being  the  very  essence  of  every  thing  connected  with 
‘  them,  what  means,  it  may  be  asked,  had  writers  generally  hostile 
‘  to  them,  of  learning  their  internal  constitution,  and  the  exact 
‘nature  of  their  maxims  and  tenets?  In  the  present  case,  our 
‘  authority  for  this  account  of  a  society  flourishing  in  the  tenth 
‘and  eleventh  centuries  is  Macrisi,  a  writer  of  the  Jifteeuth  !  His 
‘  authorities  were  doubtless  of  more  ancient  date — but  wc  know 
‘  not  w’ho  they  were,  or  whence  they  derived  their  information.’ 
Our  mind  we  confess  is  far  from  being  sjitisfied  wdth  the  doubt- 
lessness  expressed  in  this  paragraph  ;  for  the  absence  of  proof 
or  testimonial  is  complete.  Tiiat  Von  Hammer  has  written  a 
vastly  entertaining  work,  and  that  Doctor  Oswald  Charles  W^uxl 
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lias  translated  it  into  English,  is  cerUiin ;  that  the  whole  narrative 
furnishes  an  exceedingly  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  human 
affairs,  we  also  believe;  but  that  the  Assassins  or  isinaelites  were 
much  more  to  us,  except  as  to  mere  distance  of  time,  than  the 
Pythagorean  Missionaries,  the  Elcusinian,  Orphic,  Isiac,  or 
Mithraic  mysteries,  or  the  imputed  abominations  of  Gnosticism, 

I  hiis  not  been  so  clearly  demonstrated.  And  if  this  be  the  case 

I  with  respect  to  the  Sheikh-al-Jebal  of  the  Crusades;  still  more 

I  plainly  is  it  so  with  the  Knights  Templars,  who  occupy  the  second 

I  division  ot  this  volume ;  and  from  whom  our  present  Pree-masons 

t  claim  to  be  descended.  They  never  appear  to  us  to  have  formed 

f  a  secret  society  in  any  other  sense,  or  tor  any  other  purpose,  than 

1  their  brethren  of  the  Hospital,  .and  the  Teutonic  order  ;  or,  to  say 

J  the  least,  what  fanciful  authors  have  imagined  to  the  contrary, 

seems  never  yet  to  have  endured  the  crucible  of  criticism.  We 
shall,  therefore,  chiefly  confine  ourselves  to  the  Fehme  (lerichte 
,  ot  W  est})haliii,  those  celebrated  Secret  Tribunals,  which  affected 
tor  ages  the  framework  and  spirit  of  our  own  European  common¬ 
wealth,  and  concerning  which,  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a 
hundred  derive  their  ideas  from  the  Romances  of  the  Author 
of  Waverley. 

I  Westphalia  for  several  centuries  comprised  all  that  lies  between 

the  Weser  and  the  Rhine  on  the  east  and  west,  the  mountiiins  of 
Hesse  on  the  south,  and  the  district  of  Friesland  on  the  north; 

J  the  last  then  stretching  from  Holland  to  Sleswig.  It  formed  a 

considerable  section  of  that  land  where  lived  and  died  a  generation 
of  pagans,  who  defied  for  more  than  thirty  years  the  sword  and 
sceptre  of  Charlemagne.  When  at  length  he  conquered  them, 
he  abolished  their  national  dignity  of  dukcy  and  extended  through¬ 
out  the  country  his  Frankish  system  of  counts  and  counties.  His 
death,  however,  removed  the  keystone  of  that  imperial  arch  of 
♦  government  which  he  had  re.ared  with  such  constiint  care,  and 

cemented  with  so  much  human  blood.  The  Vends  and  North¬ 
men  came  down  uj)on  Saxony,  and  occ.xsioned  the  revival  of  its 
ancient  ducal  sovereignty  in  the  person  of  Ludolf  the  grandfather 
of  Henry  the  Fowder.  Under  the  emperors  of  his  family,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  their  native  territories  were  favoured 
in  every  possible  manner;  but  for  that  very  reason,  the  transfer 
of  the  German  diadem  to  the  house  of  Franconia  pressed  the 
j  more  heavily  upon  Westphalia  and  its  borders.  Law  and  justice 

j  were  then  swallowed  up  in  the  anarchy  of  the  times.  The  castles 

of  nobles  became  dens  of  robbers.  Involved  in  the  reverses  of 
Henry  the  Proud  .and  Henry  the  Lion  (interesting  to  us  as 
ancestors  of  our  Hanoverian  monarchs),  S.'ixony  was  torn  in 
pieces,  and  given  uj)  to  spoilers.  Arnold  of  Lubeck  declares  that 
there  was  then  no  ruler,  for  ‘every  one  did  that  which  was  right 
I  ‘  in  his  own  eves.’  Now  this  w'as  exactly  the  state  of  things 
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which  could  not  continue ;  and  hence,  amidst  the  turmoil  and 
uproar  of  the  social  chaos,  wdiatever  elements  of  order  existed  at 
all,  blended  together  almost  of  their  own  accord,  and  ran  like 
cjuicksilver  into  the  necessary  combinations.  Cities  and  towns 
rose  into  consc(juence  under  the  Othos  and  Henries  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries ;  some  through  multitudes  flocking  to  them 
for  the  sake  of  securing  a  refuge  from  barbarians  less  civilized  than 
themselves ;  some  from  their  attachment  to  abbies,  churches,  and 
episcopal  residences ;  and  some  from  their  connexions  with  secu¬ 
lar  potentates.  Bislioj)s  and  barons  had  grown  into  poj)es  and 
kings  within  the  limits  of  their  peculiar  domains ;  but,  as  they 
waxed  greater  and  greater,  the  emperors  fostered  the  towns  as  a 
counterbalance  in  the  machinery  of  government.  Hence  S})rang 
up  two  contending  forces — an  aristocracy  on  the  one  )iand,  and 
burghers  in  guilds  on  the  other.  The  latter,  having  once  caught 
the  bright  idea  of  the  bundle  of  fagots,  stroked  their  sleek  sides 
with  sebaceous  complacency  ;  whilst  many  a  stalwart  knight — 
many  a  sUirving  magnate  in  mail,  too  haughty  to  trade  or  labour, 
and  fit  for  nothing  but  blows,  lived  like  mastift's  in  kennels  and 
strongholds,  upon  the  splendid  but  cruel  uncertiiinties  of  ravine 
and  plunder.  Necessity,  ‘the  mother  of  invention,’  thus  origi¬ 
nated  the  famous  Hanseatic  League,  of  which  every  large  ^^’est- 
phalian  community  was  a  member ;  and  from  the  same  source 
arose  the  Fehme-Gerichte,  to  secure  for  mdivlduals  what  the 
other  had  obt«aine<l  for  incorporations-- namely ^  something  like 
one  of  the  rights  of  man— C'ommon  Justice  ! 

'rhe  earliest  document,  in  which  any  express  mention  of  them 
occurs,  bears  date  A.  1).  12(>7;  when  Engelbert,  Count  of  the 
Mark,  frees  a  certiiin  person  from  feudal  obligations,  at  a  place 
named  Berle,  in  the  presence  of  the  Fehmenotes.  By  these  were 
always  understood  the  initiated  in  the  secrets  of  the  Westphalian 
tribunals:  and  from  this  era,  they  began  to  exercise  decided  in¬ 
fluence  upon  public  and  private  afl’airs.  They  regarded  the 
emperor  as  their  head,  as  the  fountain  of  all  judicial  power  and 
dominion,  and  as  having  a  control  over  their  constitution  and 
decisions.  The  right  of  inflicting  capital  punishments  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  emanate,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  from  him ; 
and  as  it  wtis  obviously  essential  that  he  should  be  initiated,  the 
necessary  ceremonial  followed  his  coronation  at  Aix  la  Chapellc, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  hereditary  Count  of  Dortmund.  Next 
to  the  emperor  came  his  imperial  lieutenant,  at  least  from  the 
fourteenth  century ;  and  subordinate  to  him  were  the  Lords,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  of  the  tribunals,  styled  the  Stuhlherren,  each 
possessing  a  [>eculiar  district,  bevond  which  his  authority  could 
not  extend.  Within  those  limits,  however,  the  lord  had  the  power 
ot  erecting  courts,  over  which  he  presided  in  person,  or  ap[>ointcd 
a  Eroigraf  or  count,  as  his  deputy.  When  this  substitute  was 
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presented  tor  investiture,  it  was  certified  upon  oatli  that  he  was  a 
native  Westphalian,  of  unimpeaehahle  character,  and  qualified  by 
his  abilities  for  the  office.  He  swore  on  his  part,  that  he  would 
be  just  and  equitable  in  his  decisions,  accordintr  to  the  hiws  and 
regulations  ot  the  Oreat  Charles,  enid  the  closed  trihumd ;  that  he 
would  obey  the  einj)eror  and  his  lieutenants ;  and  that  once  a  year 
lie  would  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  before  a  general  Chapter. 
His  income  arose  from  fees  and  fines,  besides  a  fixed  allowance  in 


money  or  in  kind  from  the  Stuhlherr,  or  lord  of  the  seat.  His 
assessors,  or  assistants,  were  called  the  Schoppen,  a  name  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  I.citin  Scabini  or  the  French  Kchevins.  They  formed 
the  main  body  and  strength  of  the  Society,  and  derived  their 
nomination  from  the  count,  with  the  approbation  of  his  superior. 
It  was  requisite  that  they  should  be  (iermans  by  birth,  born  in 
wedlock  of  free  parents,  of  the  Christian  religion,  neither  excom¬ 


municated  nor  outlawed,  nor  members  of  any  spiritual  order,  nor 
involved  in  any  Fehme-(Terichte  process,  rliey  were  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  Knights  and  the  Respectable :  the  former 
paying  on  admission  a  mark  of  gold,  and  the  latter  one  of  silver, 
to  the  Freigraf  or  free-count,  as  the  regulations  expressed  it,  Jor 


the  repair  of  his  countly  hat :  and  as  the  maxim  prevailed  univer 


sally  that  every  man  should  be  judged  by  his  peers,  the  Fehme- 
rribunals  in  tliis  respect  presented  no  exception.  It  must  also 
be  remembered,  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  these  Assizes ;  one 


open  or  public,  held  thrice  in  the  to  which  every  freeman 
had  access ;  the  other  private,  which  constituted  the  really  Secret 
'rribunal,  at  which  no  one  who  was  not  initiated,  could  presume 
to  a})pear,  without  sutfering  instant  death.  The  siime  Count  pre¬ 
sided  at  both.  The  open  court  was  announced  by  appropriate 
messengers  fourteen  days  beforehand;  and  every  householder, 
whether  initiated  or  otherwise,  whether  free  or  servile,  was  bound 


to  produce  himself  under  the  penalty  of  four  heavy  shilliuys^  and 
declare  on  his  corporal  oath  whatever  crimes  he  knew  to  luive  been 
committed  in  the  county. 

Previous  to  their  admission  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Society, 
the  Schiippen  were  denominated  ignorant ;  but  after  their  initia¬ 
tion,  they  were  called  the  Fehmenotes  or  Knowing  Ones,  '^t'o  be 
numbered  amongst  the  last,  the  Jtspirant  had  to  pass  through  a 
very  solemn  and  apjialling  ceremonial.  Rareheaded  before  his 
inquisitors,  they  (juestioned  him  respecting  his  qualifications ;  and 
if  all  proved  satisfactory,  he  knelt  down,  with  the  thumb  and  fore¬ 
finger  of  his  right  hand  upon  a  naked  sword  and  halter,  ])ro- 
nouncing  after  the  court  the  following  adjuration  : 


‘  I  promise  on  the  holy  marriage  that  I  will  from  henceforth  aid, 
keep,  and  conceal  the  holy  Fehms  from  wife  and  child,  from  father 
and  mother,  from  sister  and  brother,  from  tire  and  wind,  from  all  that 
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tht*  sun  shines  on  and  the  rain  covers,  from  all  that  is  between  skv  and 
ground,  especially  from  the  man  who  knows  the  law,  and  will  hrinj; 
|)efore  this  free  tribunal,  under  which  I  sit,  all  that  belongs  to  the  se¬ 
cret  jurisdiction  of  the  emperor,  whether  1  know  it  to  be  true  myself, 
or  have  heard  it  from  trustworthy  people,  whatever  requires  correction 
or  punishment,  whatever  is  fehm-free,  (that  is,  a  crime  committed  in 
the  county),  that  it  may  be  judged,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  accuser, 
Ik*  put  olF  in  grace ;  and  will  not  cease  so  to  do,  for  love  or  f(»r  fear, 
fi»r  gold  or  for  silver,  or  for  preciims  stones ;  and  will  strengthen  this 
tribunal  and  jurisdiction  with  all  my  live  senses  and  power  ;  and  that 
I  do  not  take  on  me  this  ottice  for  any  other  cause  than  for  the  sake  of 
right  and  justice  ;  moreover  that  I  will  ever  further  and  honour  this 
free  tribunal  more  than  any  other  free  tribunals  ;  and  what  I  thus  ])ro. 
inise  I  will  stedfastly  and  firmly  keep  ;  so  help  me  (rod  and  his  Holy 
(h)spel. 

*  lie  was  farther  obliged  to  swear  that  he  would  ever  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  enlarge  the  holy  empire  ;  and  that  he  would  undertake  no¬ 
thing  with  unrighteous  hand  against  the  land  and  people  of  the  »Stuhl- 
berr.  The  Count  then  iiupiired  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  court,  which 
were  called  Frohnhotctif  (or  sacred  messengers,)  if  the  candidate  had 
gone  through  all  the  formalities  requisite  to  reception,  and  when  these 
officers  had  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  Count  revealed  to  the  as¬ 
pirant  the  secrets  of  the  tribunal,  and  communicated  to  him  the  secret 
sif^n  bv  which  the  initiated  knew'  one  another.  What  this  sijjn  was  is 
Utterly  unknow  n :  some  say,  that  when  they  met  at  table,  they  used  to 
turn  the  point  of  their  knife  to  themselves,  and  the  haft  away  from 
them.  Others  take  the  letters  S.  S.  G.  G.  w'hich  w'ere  found  in  an 


old  manuscrijit  at  Herford,  to  have  been  the  sign,  and  interpret  them 
Sforlc  Steitiy  Gras  Grein.  These  are  how'ever  the  most  arbitrary  con¬ 
jecture's,  without  a  shadow'  of  proof.  The  Count  W’as  then  bound  to  en¬ 
ter  the  name  of  the  new  member  in  his  register  ;  and  hencef(»rth,  he 
was  one  or  the  pow'erful  body  of  the  initiated.  Princes  and  nobles  w  ere 


anxious  to  have  their  chancellors  and  ministers,  corporate  tow  ns  their 
councillors  and  magistrates,  among  the  initiated.  3Iany  jirinces  sought 
to  be  themselves  members  of  this  formidable  association;  and  we  are 


assured  that  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifU'enth  centuries  (  w  hich  are  the 
only  ones  of  which  w  e  have  any  particular  accounts)  the  numbers  ot  the 
initiated  exceeded  l(Hf,(fOO.  Their  duty  w’as  to  go  through  the  country 
to  serve  citations,  and  to  trace  out  and  denounce  evil  doers ;  or  if  they 


caught  them  in  the  fact,  to  execute  justice  upon  them.  They  Avere 
also  the  count’s  assessors,  when  the  tribunal  sat.  For  that  purpose, 
seven  at  least  w  ere  required  to  be  ]iresent,  all  belonging  to  the  county 
in  which  the  court  was  held  ;  those  belonging  to  other  counties  might 
attend,  but  they  could  not  act  as  assessors  :  they  only  formed  a  part  of 
the  bystanders  of  the  court.  Of  these  there  w'ere  frequently  some 
hundreds  present. 

*  All  the  initiated  of  every  degree  might  go  on  foot  and  on  horseback 
through  the  country,  for  diwing  was  the  man  wdio  would  presume  to 
injure  them,  ascertain  death  was  his  lot.  Dreadful  punishment  al>o 
awaited  any  t»ne  of  them  wlm  should  forget  his  vow  and  reveal  the  se- 
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crets  of  the  Society :  he  was  to  be  seized,  a  cloth  bound  over  his  eyes. 
Ins  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  a  halter  put  about  his  neck ;  he  was  to 
be  thrown  upon  his  belly,  his  toni;ue  pulled  out  l)ehind  by  the  nape  of 
his  neck,  and  he  was  then  to  be  hunj;  seven  feet  hij^her  than  any  other 
felon.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  there  ever  was  a  necessity  for 
inflicting  this  punishment,  for  Eneas  Sylvius,  who  wrote  at  the  time 
when  the  Society  had  degeneriited,  assures  us,  that  no  membi‘r  hud 
ever  l)een  induced  by  any  motives  whatever,  to  l)etray  its  secrets ;  and 
he  describes  the  initiated  as  grave  men  and  lovers  of  right  and  justice. 
Similar  language  is  employed  by  other  writers  of  the  time  concerning 
them. 

‘  Besides  the  Camnt  and  the  assessors,  there  were  reqtiired  for  the 
due  holding  of  a  Fehm-ci>urt,  the  beforenamed  otlicers  named  Frohn^ 
botcUy  the  messengers  or  serjeants,  and  a  clerk  to  enter  the  decisions  in 
what  was  called  the  blcMul-lwok.  These  were  of  course  initiated,  or 
they  could  not  have  been  present.  It  was  required  that  the  messengers 
should  be  freemen  belonging  to  the  county,  and  have  all  the  ([ualiiiea. 
tions  of  the  simple  Schbppen.  Their  duty  n  as  to  attend  the  court  wljt*n 
sitting,  and  to  take  care  that  the  ignorant,  against  whom  there  was  any 
charge,  were  duly  cited.’  pp.  3-Ii) — 351. 

It  has  suited  the  purposes  of  lloinauco,  to  describe  the  rehiue- 
.  Cierichte  as  generally  iield  in  subterranean  chambers,  or  amidst 
the  gloom  of  impenetrable  forests  :  and  that  something  of  the  sort 
might  now  and  then  occur,  we  liave  already  intimated  an  opinion. 
But  the  fact  was,  that  all  the  judicial  institutions  of  the  middle 
ages  were  invested  with  a  certtrin  amount  both  of  mystery  and 
simplicity.  Lawyers  and  judges  came  to  be  looked  upon  jis  very 
like  conjurors,  while  knowledge  wits  getting  daily  scarcer,  and  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  human  mind  was  an  exceedingly  large 
swallow.  How  otherwise  could  such  mummeries  have  been  tole¬ 
rated,  Its  we  know  to  have  every  where  })revailed  ? — and  witli  re* 
gard  to  the  simplicity  of  the  affair,  it  wits  neither  more  nor  less, 
as  we  have  just  said,  than  another  feature  of  the  times,  .loinville 
assures  us  in  his  pages,  (unparalleled  for  interest  by  any  novel  or 
drama  ever  ])euned,)  that  lie  had  often  seen  Saint  Louis,  its  king 
i»f  France,  receiving  appeals,  under  the  shade  of  an  oak  in  the 
wood  of  \'incennes,  when  all  who  had  complaints  freely  approach^ 
ed  him.  At  other  times  he  gave  orders  to  spread  a  carpet  in  a 
garden,  and  seating  himself  upon  it,  he  would  then  hear  the  causes 
brought  before  him.*  llcucc  the  favourite  places  for  holding 
the  Fehme-courts  were  in  suiUible  analogy  with  contcinjiorary 
circumstances.  'Fhey  often  met  in  the  open  air,  under  the  blue 
canopy  of  heaven,  like  their  progenitors  of  old,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  trees,  which  even  imposed  their  own  names  upon  the  pro- 
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ceediii^s  tliemselves ;  so  that  we  hear  of  the  tribunal  at  Arensbur^ 
in  the  Orchard;  of  anotlier  under  the  Hawthorn;  of  others  under 
the  Elder,  the  Pear-tree,  the  Linden,  the  Broad  Oak,  and  so  on. 
Superstition,  not  to  say  religion,  threw  solemn  associations  upon 
such  transactions,  from  the  earliest  periods,  as  is  well  known  :  and 
we  seem  reminded  of  Deborah  under  her  Palm,  and  Saul  beneath 
his  Pomegranate  at  Migron :  as  well  as  of  the  Druids  in  BriUiin, 
and  the  description  of  Tacitus  as  to  the  ancestors  of  these  very 
Saxons  in  Germany.*  The  historian  tells  us  with  what  discern¬ 
ment  they  treated  criminals  in  those  days:  Distinctio  poenarum  ex 
delicto,  j)ro(litores  et  transfugas  arboribus  smpendunt ;  nor  were 
the  Eehmnotes  much  unlike  them  in  the  mode  and  promptitude 
of  their  capital  executions.  If  the  criminal  were  present  at  his 
condemnation,  he  was  instantly  seized  and  hanged  by  the  young¬ 
est  of  the  Schoppen  upon  the  nearest  tree.  His  quality  more¬ 
over  was  particularly  attended  to ;  for  if  initiated,  he  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  suspended  seven  feet  higher  from  the  ground,  than  a 
coinmoii  person.  Hence  the  convenience  of  not  being  under  a 
roof  was  manifest :  although  we  find  instances  of  the  Westphalian 
tribunals  assembling  in  the  town  house  of  Paderborn,  in  the  cjistle 
of  Wulften  ;  and  now*  and  then  in  churchyards,  and  market-places, 
'riie  notion  of  their  being  hehbat  night  has  no  satisfactory  foun¬ 
dation  to  rest  upon.  It  would  rather  appear  that  day-break  was 
the  usual  hour.  We  may  further  observe  that  Jews,  heathen, 
women,  children,  clergy  of  the  tonsure,  and  according  to  some  ac¬ 
counts  the  very  highest  of  the  nobility,  were  exempted  from 
Fehme  jurisdiction.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  last  is,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  peers  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  culprit.  The  authenticity  of  the  exemp¬ 
tion  however  is  not  free  from  the  strongest  suspicion :  and  as  to 
the  clergy,  any  of  them  might  voluntarily  subject  themselves,  if 
desirous  of  participating  in  the  advantages  of  initiation. 

In  their  original  constitution,  the  Secret  Tribunals  limited  their 
cognizance  to  criminal  matters,  renouncing  all  interference  with 
those  which  were  purely  civil.  Yet  the  category  of  what  they  de¬ 
signated  offences  was  ample  and  expansive.  It  comprehended 
every  ‘  transgression  jigainst  the  Christian  faith,  the  holy  gospel, 
‘the  ten  commandments,  the  public  peace,  and  private  honour  !’ 
Sacrilege,  robbery,  rape,  murder,  apostacy,  treason,  perjury,  coin¬ 
ing,  are  all  enumerated  :  nor  was  any  exception  regarded  in  cases 
of  contumacy,  or  of  persons  caught  in  Jiiujrante  delicto.  When 
an  individual,  duly  cited,  neither  appeared  nor  answered,  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  outlawry  issued  against  him,  even  in  a  civil  cause ;  and  his 
offence  became  Fchmbar  ;  the  entire  forces  of  the  Society  ga- 


*  ticnn.  cap.  \\\.  .liulccs  iv.  5.  1  Sain.  xiv.  2. 
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tliered  over  his  devoted  head,  and  escape  was  s«ircely  possible. 
\et  pleas  ot  unavoidable  non-appearance  conld  be  urged  even 
in  arrest  ot  this  judgment;  such  iis  previous  imprisonment,  sick¬ 
ness,  pilgrimage,  public  employment,  inability  to  cross  a  river 
through  want  of  a  bridge  or  boat,  or  on  acconni  of  a  storm,  the 
loss  of  his  horse  when  on  the  road  to  the  court,  or  ‘  absence  from 
‘  the  country  on  knightly,  mercantile,  or  honest  occasions;'  or  last¬ 
ly  the  service  of  his  lord  paramount.  When  an  affair  came  before 
a  Fehm-court,  the  Hrst  point  determined  was,  whether  or  not  it 
Wiis  within  the  jurisdiction ;  and  if  it  proved  so,  the  accused  was 
summoned  to  answer  the  charge  before  the  Open  or  Public  Court. 
Should  he  fail  to  aj)pear  there,  or  on  his  appearance  fail  to  clear 
himself,  the  affair  Wiis  then  transferred  to  the  Secret  Tribunal. 
There  were  three  modes  of  procedure, — namely  that  of  being  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  fact ;  that  of  the  inquisitorial ;  and  thirdly,  that  of  the 
purely  accusatorial  process.  'I'he  requisites  of  the  first  were  the 
being  ap[)rehended  in  the  act  of  committing  the  crime ;  or  of  run¬ 
ning  away  after  the  commission  ;  or  holding  some  weapon  in  the 
hand  in  cjises  of  murder ;  or  having  the  stolen  articles  in  posses¬ 
sion  in  cases  of  theft ;  or  the  wound  in  the  body  of  the  slain  suit¬ 
ing  the  instrument  which  struck  the  blow ;  or  oral  confession  as 
to  larcenies.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  a  man  should  be  cap¬ 
tured  immediately  ;  and  that  there  should  be  at  leiist  three  initia¬ 
ted  persons  present  to  seize,  try,  and  execute  him.  If  lie  escaped, 
or  was  himself  not  one  of  the  initiated,  the  inquisitorial  process 
issued  upon  the  ground  of  common  fame.  He  was  then  not  cited 
to  appear,  nor  ever  vouchsafed  an  audience.  The  denunciation  of 
his  accusers  alone  underwent  investigation  before  the  secret  court; 
and  supposing  that  to  be  deemed  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
judges,  he  was  outlawed  or  forfehmed  forthwith,  and  his  name  in¬ 
scribed  in  the  book  of  blood.  Alas  for  the  unhappy  wretch  thus 
beneath  the  ban  of  justice.  The  curse  of  C’ain  was  literally  his  lot; 
apart,  too,  from  the  jiersonal  prerogative  possessed  by  the  primeval 
homicide.  He  became  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  upon  the  earth  ; 
without  a  city  of  refuge  ;  with  the  arm  of  vengeance  at  his  heels  ; 
and  the  certainty  that  every  one  finding  him  would  slay  him.  Not 
only  had  he,  like  Damocles,  a  death  suspended  over  his  head  at 
dinner, — but  it  pursued  him  wherever  he  might  move,  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind ; — it  haunted  him  as  his  shadow,  at  noonday  ;  — 
it  dogged  him  amidst  the  dreams  of  Jigitated  slumber; — it  glar¬ 
ed  from  the  ambush  of  the  thicket,  or  in  the  house  of  his  friend. 
Kinship  constituted  no  cover,  nor  a  fortress  any  protection.  The 
knife  was  at  his  throat  in  the  secrecy  of  his  chamber,  or  a  halU*r 
awaited  him  in  the  forest.  I'his  fatal  noose  wiis  a  withy^  agreea¬ 
ble  to  the  usage  of  the  middle  ages;  and  so  expert  were  the 
Schbppen  in  their  business,  that  the  word  fehmen  began  at  last 
to  signify  hnnghig^  as  execution  now  often  does  in  English. 
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Wlieiiever  resisUince  occurred,  the  captor  of  a  malefactor  could 
summon  others  to  his  assistance,  who  knocked  the  culprit  on  the 
head,  bound  his  body  to  a  tree,  and  stuck  their  knives  beside  it; 
to  intimate  that  he  had  not  been  slain  by  footpads,  but  dispatchocl 
in  due  course  of  justice,  under  orders  from  the  Emperor.  Fear¬ 
ful  as  such  measures  must  appear,  our  compiler  properly  observes, 
that  violent  evils  required  violent  remedies,  when  the  disorganized 
state  of  Europe  in  general,  and  of  Germany  in  particular,  jilmost 
exceeded  conception.  He  further  Jidds  “  that  it  was  only  when 
crimes  were  of  great  magnitude,  and  the  voice  of  fame  loud  and 
constant,  that  the  inquisitorial  process  could  be  adopted.  In  cases 
of  a  minor  nature,  the  accused  had  a  right  to  be  heard  in  Iiis 
own  behalf.  Here  then  it  had  its  limit:  for  if  report  was  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  and  overpowering,  and  the  matter  w’as  still  dubious, 
Uhe  offender  was  to  be  proceeded  against  accusatorial/ g.  If  be 
‘  was  one  of  the  initiated,  such  was  his  undoubted  right  and  ])rivi- 
‘  lege  in  all  cases.*  p.  359. 

This  brings  us  therefore  to  the  third  process,  which  commenced 
with  a  summons  written  on  parchment,  without  enisures,  and 
sealed  with  the  seven  seals  of  a  Count  and  his  six  assessors.  It 


was  served  by  two  Sch()j)j)en,  and  contained  the  names  of  the 
count,  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  the  charge  and  the  place  where 
the  court  was  to  be  holden.  If  no  appearance  took  place  to  this 
primary  summons  within  six  weeks  and  three  days,  another  issued, 
served  by  four  of  the  Schoppen,  after  which  a  second  interval  of 
six  weeks  only  was  allowed  to  elapse ;  and  it  was  requisite  that  a 
piece  of  imperial  coin  should  be  given  with  it.  Should  there  still 
l>e  no  appearance,  the  last  summons  was  served  by  six  Schbppen 
and  a  count,  and  the  term  set  was  similar  to  the  first,  namely,  six 
weeks  and  three  days.  In  cases  where  the  accused  happened  to 
be  a  man  of  rank,  the  first  writ  was  served  by  seven  ISchbppen  ; 
the  second  by  fourteen  and  four  counts ;  the  third,  by  twenty-one 
and  six  counts.  No  uninitiated  person  shared  in  these  indulgen¬ 
ces  of  delay.  A  single  summons  sufficed,  served  by  one  messen¬ 
ger  on  themselves,  or  left  at  their  residence.  Towns,  and  even 
whole  communities,  sometimes  received  a  notice  from  the  Fehme- 


courts,  addressed  to  all  the  male  inhabitants,  who  felt  thereupon 
obliged  to  send  a  depuUition  of  their  most  honourable  members, 
and  render  strict  account  as  to  the  matters  idleged  against  them. 
The  free  comjMinies  moreover,  and  other  military  banditti,  with 
which  every  portion  of  the  mediaival  period  swarmed,  were 
brought  under  the  influence  of  these  Secret  Tribunals,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  eminently  characteristic.  Supposing  one  or  more  of  them 
charged  with  some  heinous  atrocity,  four  summonses  were  posted 
up  at  a  cross  road  facing  the  four  cardinal  ])oints,  wath  a  piece  of 
money  placed  against  each,  five-and-forty  days  before  the  court 
was  to  sit ;  and  this  was  considered  valid  service.  The  boldest 
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hrlij^aiul  of  the  mountains,  galloping  off  with  his  spoil,  would  re¬ 
cognize  the  syinl)ols  and  tremble ;  though  unable  to  read  the  cha¬ 
racters.  So  also  in  instances  of  anticipated  resistance,  the  sum¬ 
mons  might  be  affixed  to  the  gate  of  a  city  or  castle,  to  the  door 
of  the  accused,  or  even  to  the  nearest  almshouse.  'I'he  Schiippen 
employed  would  then  desire  a  wiitchman,  or  any  chance  passen-* 
ger,  to  mention  tlie  circumstance ;  and  they  cut  off  a  chip  from 
the  portal  to  carry  back  with  them  as  a  proof  of  service. 

Like  the  Cierman  courts  in  general,  the  Fehme  'rribunals  met 
on  a  Tuesday,  called  for  this  reason  in  their  language  Dienstag^ 
or  probably  Dinstag^ — that  is  the  court-day.  Non-appearance  to 
the  first  summons  incurred  a  fine  of  thirty  shillings ;  to  the  se¬ 
cond  sixty  ;  but  to  the  third,  unless  the  accused  presented  him¬ 
self,  there  followed  the  dreadful  sentence  of  Fehnilxtr,  The 
court  however  might,  in  its  mercy,  suspend  judgment  for  yet 
another  term  of  six  weeks  and  three  days, — styled  the  Kings-dag, 
or  the  Emperor  Charles’s  day  of  grace.  Even  the  fines  were 
sometimes  remitted  upon  the  plea  of  abject  poverty ;  of  which 
oath  was  to  be  made  on  the  edge  of  the  naked  sword,  and  ‘  the 
‘  death  which  God  endured  on  the  cross.’  Solemn  and  strict  ex¬ 
amination  then  ensued  to  ascertain  that  none  but  the  initiated 
were  present.  Should  an  intruder  be  discovered,  his  hands  and 
feet  were  tied  together  without  the  smallest  ceremony,  and  the 
nearest  ornament  of  the  forest  formed  his  ready  gallows.  The 
ordinary  proceedings  then  commenced  by  a  series  of  formal  (jues- 
tions  put  from  the  Count,  Jis  to  whether  the  session  were  a  lawful 
one,  how  many  assessors  there  ought  to  be  the  tribunal, 

and  how  the  seat  should  be  filled.  These  preliminaries  having 
been  settled,  a  proclamation  opened  the  trial,  to  which  each  |)ar- 
ty  might  bring  thirty  unarmed  witnesses  or  coinjuirgators.  'I'hey 
might  also  be  represented  by  an  attorney,  and  supported  by  a 
suiUible  advocate  :  yet  what  ensued  seems  little  else  to  us  than  a 
tragedy  or  comedy,  as  circumstiinces  might  turn  out.  'I'he  ac- 
ciLsed,  if  initiated,  could  clear  himself  from  the  charge,  by  an  ad¬ 
juration  of  his  perfect  innocence;  except  when  the  complainant 
barred  his  doing  so,  by  offering,  beside  his  own  oath,  that  of  six 
others  swearing  to  the  truth  of  his  allegjitions.  Yet  here  again 
every  thing  might  turn  upon  brazen  perjury  ;  for  the  accused  had 
it  in  his  power  to  outweigh  this  last  testimony,  by  bringing  for¬ 
ward  counter-compurgators, — not  less  than  thirteen,  nor  more 
than  twenty.  The  latter  number  finally  acquitted  him  ;  but  the 
former  left  it  open  once  more  to  the  accuser  to  substantiate  his  ac¬ 
cusation,  with  the  vouchers  of  twenty  friends.  In  later  times 
however,  sense  and  reason  at  length  superseded  folly  ;  and  facts 
were  determined  by  oral,  written,  or  circumstantial  evidence. 
Sentence  followed  hard  upon  conviction,  after  encountering  the 
severe  scrutiny  of  the  assessors.  Wluit  the  penalties  w’ere  for 
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minor  offences  is  not  known.  A  capital  punishment  was  inflicted 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned :  and  should  the  accused  be  ab¬ 
sent,  he  was  declared  an  outlaw  from  peace,  right,  life,  society, 
church’  and  privilege.  His  body  was  condemned  to  death,  and 
his  soul  commended  to  God :  his  wife  was  held  a  widow  and  his 
children  orphans ;  the  ravens  were  to  devour  his  neck ;  and  beasts, 
birds,  or  Ashes,  the  remainder  of  his  carcase.  The  judge  flung  the 
halter  over  his  head  out  of  the  sacred  enclosure ;  the  Schbppen 
spat  on  it ;  and  a  copy  of  the  sentence,  sealed  with  seven  seals, 
was  given  to  the  prosecutor.  In  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  out¬ 
lawry,  all  the  property  of  the  criminal  escheated  to  his  sovereign : 
and  even  a  prince  or  borough,  forfehniedy  lost  every  thing  he  or 
it  might  before-hand  have  possessed. 

Yet  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  when  witnesses  glaringly 
disagreed  in  their  evidence  among  themselves,  or  w  hen  the  assessors 
could  not  agree  in  their  verdict,  or  if  agreeing,  when  they  returned 
one  which  w^as  palpably  atrocious,  an  appeal  might  be  demanded ; 
provided  that  w’ere  done  before  the  court  broke  up.  The  parties 
retired  for  a  few  minutes  on  publication  of  the  sentence,  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  with  their  friends.  If  they  did  not  then 
say  that  they  would  appeal,  the  sentence  became  absolute ;  but  if 
the  contrary  was  the  case,  bail  Had  to  be  given  on  both  sides. 
Should  either  party  be.  unable  to  offer  proper  security  from  des¬ 
titution,  or  other  reasonable  causes,  his  mere  oath  could  be  receiv¬ 
ed  as  sufficient,  under  the  sanction  of  the  tribunal,  in  order 

‘  That  the  poor  man  should  seek  his  right  in  the  holy  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  as  w'ell  as  the  rich  man  ;  nor  should  a  stranger  be  worse  off  than  a 
native,  llie  appeal  lay  to  the  general  chapter  of  the  secret  closed 
Irioimal  of  the  Imperial  chamber ,  which  usually,  if  not  constantly,  sat 
at  Dortmund  ;  or  it  lay  to  the  emperor,  or  king  [^of  the  Romans]  as 
the  supreme  head  of  these  tribunals.  In  case  of  the  monarch  being 
initiated,  he  could  examine  into  the  cause  himself ;  otherwise  he  was 
obliged  to  commit  the  inquiry  t«>  such  of  his  councillors  as  were  inititi- 
ted,  or  to  initiated  commissioners,  and  that  only  on  Westphalian  soil. 
Of  these  species  of  appeal  there  are  numerous  instances.  Finally,  the 
appeal  might  be  made  to  the  imperial  Lieutenant,  who  theu  inquired 
into  the  matter  himself,  with  the  aid  of  some  initiated  SchdpjHjn,  or 
brought  it  before  the  general  chapter  of  which  he  w'as  president. 
There  w^as  no  appeal  to  the  emperor  from  his  sentence,  or  from  that  of 
the  chapter. 

‘  There  were,  l)esides  the  right  of  appeal,  other  means  of  averting 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  Fehme-court.  Such  Was  what  w'as 
culled  replacing  in  the  former  state,  of  which  however  it  was  only  the 
initiated  who  could  avail  himself.  Sentence  having  been  passed  on  a 
person  who  had  not  appeared,  he  might  voluntarily  and  personally  re¬ 
pair  to  w’here  the  secret  tribunal  was  sitting,  and  sue  for  this  favour. 
He  was  to  appear  before  the  court  which  had  passed  the  sentence,  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  free-Schdppen,  with  a  halter  alnnit  his  neck,  with 
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white  gloves  on  him,  and  his  hands  folded,  with  an  imperial  coin,  and 
a  green  cross  in  them.  He  and  his  companions  were  then  to  foil  down 
on  their  knees,  and  pray  for  him  to  be  placed  in  the  same  condition  he 
was  in  before  the  proceedings  commenced  against  him.  'Fhere  Avas 
also  what  was  called  the  complaint  of  nullity,  in  case  the  prescrilx’d 
form  of  the  proceedings  had  been  violated.* — pp.  370,371. 

We  have  only  farther  to  remark  that  the  General  Chapter  was 
an  assembly  of  the  tribunal-lords  or  Stuhlherren,  Counts,  and 
Schoppen,  sumnioned  once  a  year  by  the  emperor  or  his  lieuten¬ 
ant.  Its  business  was  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  and  proced¬ 
ures  of  the  dilFerent  Fehme-courts ;  to  investigate  all  accounts, 
and  inspect  the  lists  of  those  who  had  been  initiated  ;  to  receive 
appeals,  and  depose  from  their  situations  of  profit  or  honour, 
whatever  otticei*s  migiit  be  found  to  have  neglected  their  duties. 
Here  it  was  tliat  all  regulations  and  reforms,  as  well  as  all  abuses, 
had  their  origin.  It  luus  been  observed  that  they  seem  to  have 
attracted  less  general  attention  than  before,  throughout  Germany, 
under  Lewis  the  Bavarian,  Charles  the  Fourth,  and  Wenceslaus; 
although  the  hist  had  (h)unt  Henry  of  Wernengerode  tried  and 
hanged  for  treason,  by  his  faithful  Schbppen  in  the  year  1389. 
Hut  it  was  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  as  imperial  lieutenant  ex  officio  over  all  Westphalian 
tribunals,  and  their  Reformation  under  Rupert  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  they  reached  their  zenith,  and 
pervaded  the  entire  empire.  In  some  instances  they  even  extend¬ 
ed  beyond  it;  but  from  the  same  epoch,  paradoxical  as  the  asser¬ 
tion  may  appear,  their  tendencies  toward  declension  may  be  dated, 
l^rosperity  nrought  pride,  and  pride  corruption  in  her  train.  Ci- 
taticMis  were  indeed  served,  and  punishments  imposed  upon  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  even  as  before,  upon  refractory  cities,  such  as  Bremen, 
Lnbeck,  Augsburg,  Nuremburg,  Erfurt,  (iorlitz,  Breslau,  and 
Dantzig;  or  upon  whole  countries,  such  as  Prussia  and  Livonia; 
— yet  another  and  more  enlightened  age  wiis  at  Irand,  calling  for 
better  institutions.  The  mischief  inseparable  from  a  system, 
wrapped  by  its  very  nature  in  mystery,  grew  daily  more  rampant 
and  intolerable.  In  the  lajise  of  years,  all  jurisdiction  of  the  sort 
became  an  evil  rather  than  a  benefit  to  mankind.  It  is  aflirimHl 
by  a  writer,  under  the  emperor  JSigismiind,  ‘that  those  had  gotten 
‘  authority  to  hang  men,  who  were  themselves  not  respectable 
‘  enough  to  keep  pigs  ;*  their  own  carcases  being  due  to  the  gil>- 
bets,  which  their  injustice  too  often  erected.  The  saying  pass<»d 
into  common  parlance,  that  the  course  of  a  Fehme-court  was  first 
to  execute  an  accused  person,  and  then  investigate  his  cause  !  In  a 
solemn  recess  of  the  Germanic  Diet  at  Triers  in  1512,  it  was 
ileclared  that  the  Westphalian  tribunals  had  cost  many  an  honest 
man  ‘  his  honour,  Innly,  life,  and  property :  ’  whilst  a  ca¬ 
pitulary  of  the  grand  Lieutenant  himself  at  Cologne,  in  the  sjune 
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year,  asserts  that  ‘by  multitudes  they  were  shunned  as  neither 
‘more  nor  less  tlmn  so  many  seminaries  of  villains  !’  Their  for-, 
mal  abolition,  however,  soon  ceased  to  be  necessary.  The  Perpe¬ 
tual  Peace  and  Imperial  Chamber  of  Maximilian,  the  grandfather 
of  Charles  the  fifth,  gradually  discouraged,  and  at  length  obliter¬ 
ated  them.  They  slowly  disappear  amidst  the  obscure  exemp¬ 
tions  and  privileges  acquired  by  successive  generations ;  or  if 
still  retaining  some  nominal  existence  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
they  remind  as  of  the  Rhine  at  Catwyck,  dwindled  into  an 
auxiliary  canal,  and  only  thus  connecting  the  phenomena  of  the 
middle  ages  with  the  expansiveness  of  modern  times. 

We  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fact,  tliat  so 
curious  a  social  combination,  as  the  Fehme-Gerichte,  should  liave 
escaped  the  notice  of  such  historians  as  Doctor  Robertson  and 
Mr.  Hallani.  It  is  the  more  extraordinary  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  since  besides  the  German  work  of  Doctor  lierck,  Archdea¬ 
con  Coxe  published  a  treatise  on  the  subject ;  which  is  however 
no  longer,  we  believe,  in  print;  or  at  least  it  has  never  been  in 
our  power  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it.  The  results,*  produced  by  these 
secret  tribunals,  were  neither  few  nor  inconsiderable.  They  in¬ 
sinuated  themselves  into  the  texture  of  society,  and  advanced 
upon  tlie  whole  its  progress  in  civilization.  To  demonstrate  after 
\idiat  manner,  and  in  w  hat  particulars  this  occurred,  requires  a  })ro- 
portionate  elevation  of  observance  ;  which  might  be  usefully  tiiken 
advantage  of,  by  many  a  modern  philosopher,  to  widen  his  intellec¬ 
tual  range  over  the  vast  field  of  liistory.  The  truth  is,  that  had 
it  not  been  for  them,  Feudalism  with  its  polymorphous  and  hydra- 
headed  aristocracy,  w'ould  have  trampled  out  the  very  existence  of 
justice,  as  to  its  administration  between  the  weak  and  the  strong. 
Every  count  and  baron  would  have  swollen  into  ‘  monarch  of  all 
he  surveyed,*  in  his  own  eves.  Rapacity,  prow’ling  for  its  prey,  must 
alw^ayshave  clothed  itself  in  cruelty.  No  Naboth  could  have  been 
long  without  an  Ahab ;  nor  an  Ahab  without  a  Jezebel.  Resist¬ 
ance  against  invasion  of  right  would  thus  have  become  monopo¬ 
lized  by  the  masters  of  moated  walls  and  rude  retainers.  Even  {is 
things  were,  the  best  portions  of  Europe,  for  a  long  period,  bris¬ 
tled  with  fortified  abodes,  beyond  whose  precincts,  security  alone 
subsisted,  by  crouching  under  the  protection  of  superstition.  That 
social  framework,  intended  by  the  divine  Creator  and  Father  ol  all, 
to  be  at  once  homogeneous  and  beautiful,  seemed  fast  breaking  into 
fragments,  w’hich  either  mouldered  or  consumed  away  through 
tlieir  insulated  insignificance ;  or  ground  each  other  to  powder  in 
the  processes  of  their  perpetual  collision.  Melancholy  as  it  may 
be  to  glance  at  the  brutalism  and  barbarity  of  these  times,  the  re¬ 
trospect  seems  relieved,  when  we  contemplate  the  far  deeper 
abysses  into  w^hich  our  species  might  have  plunged  for  ever,  had 
it  not  been  for  certain  compensatory  principles  already  alluded  to. 
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It  had  become  essential  that  these  should  be  dispLayed  and  vin¬ 
dicated  :  but  how  was  it  to  l)e  done,  when  Force  was  lord  of  tlie 
ascendant,  and  monks  had  the  key  of  knowledge  ?  As  in  creation, 
however,  the  li^ht  spranu^  up  from  darkness.  Ip^onuice  proved  a 
nursing  mother  to  mystery ;  and  no  sooner  had  it  grown  out  of  its 
gristle,  than  she  presented  it  with  an  enchanter’s  wand.  Knights 
and  nobles  professed  themselves  giants  and  heroes  within  the  cir¬ 
cumscribed  sphere  of  their  five  senses ;  while  their  practice  was 
that  of  being  ogres  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  Hut  w’heii  Justice 
whispered  to  them,  like  a  wizard  from  the  wall,  or  ‘  a  familiar  spi¬ 
rit  out  of  the  dust,’  the  hearts  of  the  most  boastful  quivered  and 
quailed.  Not  children  of  the  hist  generation,  in  a  churchyard 
after  nightfall,  felt  a  tithe  of  their  iqiprehensions.  The  proud¬ 
est  baron  would  turn  pale  at  the  mention  of  a  Fehme-Trihunal, 
even  with  the  wine  at  his  lips,  and  his  hand  upon  his  sword.  The 
mere  njiked  name  brought  up  a  sj)ectre  before  his  miiul  of  some¬ 
thing  that  made  the  blood  run  cold, — a  ]iower  known  and  vet  un¬ 
known, — the  waving  of  a  withy  or  the  glimmering  of  steel, — ba¬ 
lances  trembling  in  the  air, — the  scorpions  of  an  accusing  con¬ 
science, — the  apparition  of  implacable  Uetrihution  !  Hy  thus  ap- 
])ealing  to  the  voice  of  an  influence  strangely  indefinite ;  and  by 
shrouding  under  a  veil  of  secrecy  that  common  sense,  which 
(jiiizot  calls  the  genius  of  humanity,  some  check  existed  upon 
the  des])otism  of  oligarchy;  and  provision  was  made  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  at  le.'tst  one  of  the  virtues.  Never  was  the  (hnne  ig- 
7iottnn  pro  mnyvijico  more  happily  illustrated.  The  pillars  of 
equity  rested  upon  a  basis  of  fear  ; — an  unenviable  stiite  of  affairs 
indeed;  but  one  which  Lord  Stanley  and  the  conservatives  of  tiu* 
present  day  would  rejoice  to  see  realized  in  Ireliind. 

Nor  did  this  constitute  the  sum  total  of  the  benefits  prtHliiced 
in  certain  stages  of  their  existence,  by  the  Westplmlian  and  simi¬ 
lar  courts,  identical  with  a  love  of  justice  is  an  atUichment  to 
order ;  an  obedience  to  the  regulations  and  customs  of  what  we 
call  our  country ;  a  preference  of  pficific  rather  than  violent  mea¬ 
sures  ;  that  partial  sacrifice  to  the  general  welfare,  which  is  the 
price  paid  for  the  advantages  of  society.  Among  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Feudalism  itself,  some  may  be  ready  to  affirm  that  sub¬ 
ordination  was  prominent ;  which  in  a  certain  sense  may  he  ad¬ 
mitted  :  but  this  subordination,  it  must  be  remembered,  w'as  a 
mere  scale  of  external  rank  identified  with  prerogatives  for  oppres¬ 
sion.  The  lord  of  a  manor,  for  instance,  fleeced  his  villains,  after 
the  most  approved  methods  of  robbery  according  to  the  statute; 
w  hile  the  baron,  from  w’hom  he  held,  w«is  only  another  robber  of 
larger  dimensions.  The  next  above  him  might  seem  perhaps  a 
perfect  monster  of  iniquity  ;  yet  it  w  ould  often  be  so  in  appeanince 
simply ;  and  from  his  altitude  happening  to  be  higher  in  ihe  sul)- 
iime  and  beautiful  of  C’hiralry.  Tseful  then,  in  the  way  of  telu- 

2  «  2 
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porary  expedient,  as  the  feudal  system  undoubtedly  was  for  de¬ 
fensive  purposes,  confusion  and  anarchy  were  its  certiiin  offspring, 
when  no  enemy  thundered  at  the  «^ates,  or  devastated  the  land. 

It  was  like  Miltoirs  Sin  in  Paradise  lost; 

About  whose  middle  round, 

A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never  ceasing,  barked 
With  Avide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 
A  hideous  peal ;  yet  when  they  list,  would  creep. 

If  aught  disturb’d  their  noise,  into  her  womb. 

And  kennel  there,  yet  there  still  bark’d  and  howl’d 
Within  unseen’ — Book  ii.  ver.  654. 

To  escape  from  such  anarchy,  many  a  fugitive  fled  to  the  altars 
of  religion,  until  passing  storms  blew  over ;  whilst  others  not  un- 
seldom  immured  themselves  in  monasteries  for  life.  But  neither 
the  cloister  nor  tlie  cell,  whatever  they  might  afford  as  sjielters, 
could  do  any  thing  to  allay  the  tempest  itself.  Secret  societies, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  and  did  perform  something.  Apart  from 
the  mere  administration  of  justice,  or  its  contrast,  the  tendencies 
towards  a  dissolution  of  the  social  fabric  were  stemmed  and  turned 
back.  Magnates  the  most  ruthless  and  mighty  found  a  limit  to 
their  misrule ;  a  point  where  resistance  was  strong,  and  further 
on,  where  it  w’as  overpowering.  They  might  be  willing  worship¬ 
pers  of  mammon  and  licentiousness,  but  there  was  something  like 
the  presence  of  a  death’s  head  amidst  all  their  orgies ;  the  more 
awfully  dreaded,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  not  being  visible  to 
vulgar  eyes,  as  at  an  Egyptian  banquet.  The  seeds  at  least 
therefore  of  peace  and  order  w^ere  not  utterly  destroyed.  They 
thus  survived  the  deluge  of  the  dark  ages,  and  developed  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  combinations. 

The  Fehme  Courts  also  favoured  the  study  of  law  in  general, 
and  prepared  for  that  of  the  Civil  Law  in  particular.  Symbols 
and  meroglyphics,  the  immemorial  characteristics  of  this  science, 
here  found  a  congenial  asylum.  Some  sort  of  secrecy  and  mys¬ 
tery  had  constituted  its  vitality  from  very  early  times.  The  want 
of  letters  was  thus  imperfectly  supplied,  as  Gibbon  long  ago  re¬ 
marked;  and  the  vestiges  of  conjuration,  w’hich  we  now  stigma¬ 
tize  with  propriety  as  juggles,  were  essential  to  an  age,  whose 
eye-sight  was  no  stronger  than  tliat  of  moles  and  bats.  Hence 
jurisprudence  was  at  one  period  a  kind  of  parabolic  pantomime  : 
gestures  were  adapted  to  Avords,  and  words  to  gestures ;  and  the 
slightest  error  or  neglect  in  the  forms  of  procedure  annulled  the 
substance  of  the  fairest  claim.  The  marriage-life  was  described 
under  emblems  of  lire  and  waiter ;  the  resignation  of  a  bunch  of 
keys  denoted  a  divorce  ;  works  were  prohibited  bv  the  casting  of 
a  stone ;  the  manumission  of  a  son  or  slave  was  effected  by  a  blow 
on  the  cheek  ;  the  clenched  fist  betokened  a  pledge  or  deposit ;  or 
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an  open-liaiul  faith  ami  confidence.  In  civil  actions,  the  plaintiff 
touched  the  i^ar  of  his  witness,  and  seized  his  adversary  by  the 
neck,  imploring  the  aid  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Two  competitors 
would  gnisp  each  other  as  if  prepared  for  comlmt  before  tlie  Prae¬ 
tor  ;  and  a  clod  of  earth  was  thrown  at  his  feet  to  represent  the 
property  for  which  they  contended.  ‘  This  occult  science  wiis  the 
inheritance,’  says  the  historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,*  ‘  of  pon¬ 
tiffs  and  patricians  but  it  is  not  true,  what  he  subsequently  as¬ 
serts,  that  ‘  the  same  antiquity  which  sanctified  the  practice,  ob¬ 
literated  the  use  and  meaning  of  suqh  primitive  language.*  The 
real  fact  is,  that  it  merely  changed  masters,  and  what  uie  higher 
classes  at  Home  practised  for  their  own  profit  in  open  day,  was 
copied,  mutatis  mutandis,  and  allowing  for  the  substitution  of 
Christianity  in  the  place  of  paganism,  at  a  later  period,  into  the 
more  plebeian  combinations  of  the  Felime  Gerichte.  Every  orna¬ 
ment  and  officer  of  the  court, — every  article  of  their  dress  and 
costume, — every  motion  of  the  head  or  hand, — their  being  with 
weapons  or  without  them,  conveyed  a  mystic  meaning  to  the 
initiated : 

‘  When  a  Fehnie  court  sat  the  count  presided  ;  before  him  lay  on  the 
tidde  a  naked  sword  and  a  withy-halter ;  the  former,  says  the  law,  sijijnify- 
ing  the  cross  on  which  Christ  suffered,  and  the  rigour  «if  the  court ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  denoting  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  whereby  the  wrath  of  (lod  is 
appeased.  On  the  right  and  left  sto<Kl  the  clerks  of  the  court,  the  as¬ 
sessors,  and  the  audience.  All  were  bareheaded,  tt)  signify,  says  the 
law,  that  they  would  proceed  (►peuly  and  fairly,  ])unis!i  men  only  fi»r 
the  crimes  which  they  had  committed,  and  cover  no  right  with  unright. 
They  were  also  to  have  their  hands  uncovered,  to  signify  that  they 
would  do  nothing  covertly  and  underhand.  They  were  to  have  short 
cloaks  on  their  shoulders,  significatory  of  the  warm  love  which  they 
should  have  for  justice ;  for  as  the  cloak  covers  the  other  clothes  and 
the  hody,  so  should  their  love  cover  justice.  They  were  to  wear  neither 
weayams  nor  harness,  that  no  one  might  feel  any  fear  of  them,  and  to 
indicate  that  they  were  under  the  peace  of  the  emyieror,  king,  or  empire. 
Finally  they  were  to  he  free  from  wrath,  and  sober,  that  drunkenness 
might  not  lead  them  to  y)a8s  unrighteous  judgment,  for  drunkenness 
causes  much  wickedness.’ — j).  364. 

And  so  the  attorney  of  a  prince  of  the  empire  appeared  with  a 
green  cross  in  his  fight  hand,  and  a  golden  penny  of  the  empire  in 
his  left.  He  wjis  also  to  have  a  glove  on  hLs  right  hand.  If  there 
were  two  attornies,  they  were  both  to  bear  crosses  and  pence. 
I'hc  representative  of  a  simple  prince  bore  a  silver  penny  ;  and 
here  follows  the  rciison,  in  what  may  be  termed  the  mysticism  of 
W  estphalian  law.  It  says,  that  ‘  by  the  cross  they  intimate  that 
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‘  the  prince  represented  will,  in  case  of  his  beinjr  found  guilty, 

‘  amend  his  conduct  according  to  the  direction  of  the  faith,  which 
‘  Jesus  Christ  preached,  and  be  constant,  true,  and  obedient  to  the 
‘  Holy  Roman  empire  and  justice.’ 

But  although  superstition  often  moulded  and  coloured  these 
Secret  Tribunals,  as  well  as  the  more  open  jurisprudence  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  former  resisted  its  influence  in  one  remarkable 
respect.  They  rejected  the  trial  by  ordeal ! — no  trifling  testimony, 
we  think,  to  their  value  and  character.  Who  can  say  that  the 
gem  of  truth  and  common  sense,  as  to  judicial  procedure,  might 
not  otherwise  have  remained  much  longer  under  an  eclipse  than 
it  did  throughout  the  Teutonic  Circles  ?  Violent  or  even  unright¬ 
eous  as  the  Fehme  Gerichte,  no  doubt  occasionally  were,  they  ap¬ 
pear  like  Solomon  on  his  ivory  throne,  when  compared  with  the 
not  bars  of  iron,  the  scalding  water,  the  molten  lead,  or  the  pre¬ 
posterous  combat,  w  hich  disgraced  every  kingdom  of  Europe.  A 
silent  protest  was  thus  made  throughout  numerous  and  influential 
classes  of  society,  (especially  after  the  abolition  of  compurgators) 
on  behalf  of  a  lietter  system ;  and  it  contributed  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  beyond  all  question,  to  substitute  examination  by  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  place  of  an  appeal  to  heaven.  Royal  power,  about 
the  same  period,  began  to  l>lend  its  interests  with  those  of  the 
middle  classes ;  and  under  their  united  proteetion,  forensic  forms 
and  practice  grew*  more  consonant  with  reason.  Mankind  soon 
perceived  the  advantiige  of  this.  They  got  increasingly  alive  to 
the  grand  principles  on  which  judges  ought  to  regulate  their  de¬ 
cisions.  The  new'  study  moreover,  having  derived  importance 
from  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects,  was  still  further  favoured  in 
the  north  of  Europe  by  the  sound  and  practical  character  at  that 
time  of  the  Westphalian  judicatories,  as  well  as  by  the  freedom 
then  beginning  to  dawn  amidst  the  more  universal  diffusion  of 
municipal  institutions.  Thus  each  of  these  circumstiuices  promo¬ 
ted  ana  accelerated  the  amount  and  progress  of  human  enjoyment. 
The  anomalies  of  local  customs  gave  way  before  a  more  regular 
system.  Hence  arose  fresh  distinctions  betw’een  different  profes¬ 
sions,  improvement  of  talents,  regard  for  mental  accomplishments, 
and  general  amelioration  of  affairs.  New  roads  seemed  opening 
to  W'ealth  and  eminence.  The  arts  and  sciences  culminated  tow^ards 
their  proper  position,  and  received  something  like  their  due  re¬ 
wards  :  nor  wdiile  w^e  avoid  giving  greater  weight  than  it  may  de¬ 
serve  to  any  single  cause  in  producing  these  beneficial  conse¬ 
quences,  should  we  omit  the  meed  of  ackiunvledgment,  wdienever 
it  may  lie  equitably  claimed. 

And  above  all,  let  us  be  grateful  to  Providence  that  the  period 
in  which  Secret  Societies  could  be  of  the  slightest  service,  has  for 
ever  passed  away.  It  has  been  w’ell  observed  that  the  facilities 
they  afford,  and  the  temptations  they  present  for  the  pursuit  ot 
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illegal  objecUJ,  are  so  ^reat,  as  to  justify  all  |rovermnent«  in  sun- 
pressinji^  them.  No  protfiice,  we  sincerely  believe,  «in  now  oe 
found,  even  to  palliate,  much  less  justify,  their  intnHluctioii 
amoiijrst  ourselves.  Liberal  as  are  the  political  views  of  this  jour¬ 
nal,  there  is  no  protest  which  we  should  consider  too  strong  against 
such  an  evil.  During  the  dark  ages  when  might  prevaneo  over 
right,  and  the  creed  of  an  aristocracy  ‘  sheathed  in  steel,’  was  in 
eflfect  to  worship  their  own  swords,  it  seemed  necessary  that  the 
NemCvsis  of  Equity  should  clothe  herself  in  a  cloud,  that  she 
might  sometimes  strike,  and  always  overawe,  'i'hrough  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  God  to  mankind,  another  em  has  arrived.  Let  us  there¬ 
fore  be  the  children  of  light,  and  of  the  day ;  and  not  of  night, 
nor  ot  darkness.  Those  who  projected  and  those  who  supported 
the  famous,  or  rather  fi?famous  Orange  Lodges  of  Great  Hritain 
and  Ireland,  will  go  down  to  posterity,  as  the  Protestant  iissassiiis 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  a  combination  of  evil  workers  abjur¬ 
ing  sunshine ;  protestants  agiiinst  the  diffusion  of  liberty  and 
knowledge, — assassins  the  religion  of  love  !  All  the  blooil  which 
1ms  flowed  at  Uathcormac  and  a  score  of  other  places  ;--all  the 
amount  of  hatred  which  now'  constitutes  a  canopy  of  sulphur  and 
electricity  over  our  sister  island,  w  ill  be  laid  at  their  door.  'They 
have  sown  a  seed  of  serpents’  teeth,  which  at  no  distant  season 
ma^  spring  up  into  the  elements  and  machinery  of  a  sanguinary 
civil  war.  They  have  exorcised  from  a  Gehenna  <»f  conflicting 
passions,  that  dread  Alecto,  the  Irish  association,  which,  except 
at  the  present  moment,  when  it  just  holds  itself  in  temporary 
abeyance, 

])e  cuhnine  Miniiiio 

Pastorale  canit  sigiiuin,  coriuu|ue  recurvo 
Tartarean!  inteiidit  voeein  ;  qua  proteiuis  omiie 
Goiitrenuiit  iieinus,  et  silvae  intonuere  profundflp  ! 

Allowing,  as  candour  j)erha})s  coiniR'ls  us  to  do,  for  a  few  indi¬ 
vidual  exceptions  of  thoughtless  enrolment  under  banners  so  sable 
and  fearful  as  not  to  endure  being  unfurled  in  daylight,  the  V'ast 
majority  of  Orangemen  (and  it  is  of  them  w^e  are  writing)  knew 
well  what  they  w'ere  about,  and  have  therefore  richly  earned  that 
storm  of  execration,  which  w’ill  how'l  in  their  ears  to  the  end  of  time. 
I.et  no  reformers  imitate  their  grievous  example;  for  though  some¬ 
thing  might  have  been  once  effected,  as  w  e  have  seen,  by  such  «as- 
sociations,  a  similar  mode  of  procedure  in  rerum  naturr)^  might  be 
e(jually  efficacious  for  the  ov(*rthrow  of  a  good  government. 

‘  Had  men  are  as  likt'ly  t<»  conihine  in  the  dark  for  their  objects,  uh 
»T«M»d  moil  are  for  theirs.  In  any  circurnstaiiees,  a  secret  :.ssi»ciation  is 
an  imperium  in  imperin,  a  ]mwer  separate*  from,  and  iiHle|H*inlenl  of, 
that  which  is  recoirnizcd  as  the  supreme  power  in  the  state,  and  there- 
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fore  sonietLiug  essentially  disor^niziii^,  and  which  it  is  contrary  to  tlie 
first  pnnci|)les  of  all  government  for  any  state  to  tolerate.  In  the  case 
of  a  bad  government  indeed,  all  means  are  fairly  available  for  its  over¬ 
throw,  Avhich  are  not  morally  objectionable  ;  the  simple  rule  for  their 
application  being,  that  it  shall  be  directed  by  considerations  of  prudence 
and  discretion.  In  such  a  case,  a  secret  association  of  the  friends  of 
reform  may  sometimes  be  found  to  supply  the  most  effective  means  for 
accomplishing  the  desired  end  ;  but  that  end,  however  desirable  it  may 
be,  is  not  one  which  the  constitution  of  the  state  itself  can  rationally 
contemplate.  The  constitution  cannot  be  founded  upon  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  even  necessary  alterations  of  it  are  to  be  brought  about 
through  agencies  out  of  itself,  and  forming  no  part  of  its  regular 
mechanism.  Whenever  such  agencies  are  succesfully  brought  into 
operation,  there  is  a  revolution,  and  the  constitution  is  at  an  end. 
Even  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  so  effected  is  its  destruction.” 
— pp.  4,  Ci. 

Fortunately  the  case  of  bad  government,  here  supposed,  has 
been  placed  by  the  Reform  Rill  beyond  the  limits  of  probability 
in  our  country.  We  cordially  recommend  this  volume,  which  is 
published  as  part  of  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  to 
the  favour  and  perusal  of  our  readers. 


Art.  III.  A  11} story  of  British  Fishes.  Ry  Willi a3i  Yarukll, 

F.  L.  S.  Illustrated  by  nearly  four  hundred  Wood  Cuts.  In  2  vols. 
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The  pious  intention  of  the  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater  has,  we 
think,  been  fulfilled ;  though  not  by  the  wisest  possible  disposed 
eff  his  beipiest.  It  brought  to  bear  against  the  impugners 
of  natural  religion,  the  great  principle  of  tactics  which  Na¬ 
poleon  employed  so  successfully  in  warfare,  that  of  concentration 
of  force  on  one  point  of  atUick  :  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  foe 
hits  been  too  complete  to  allow'  of  his  taking  the  field  again.  This 
might  have  been  done  so  that  none  but  the  speculative  and  stu¬ 
dious  should  have  been  aw  are  of  the  result  But  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  gave  rise  to  this  combined  effort,  and  the  reputation 
of  those  w’ho  were  selected  to  achieve  the  task,  gave  to  it  a  no¬ 
toriety  beyond  the  cloister  and  the  study.  The  whole  intellect 
of  the  emjiire,  may  we  not  siiy  that  of  the  civilized  world,  w'as  en¬ 
gaged  to  survey  the  conflict  and  attest  the  victory.  All  the 
know’ll  sciences,  in  their  most  competent  professors,  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  estiiblish  the  truths  on  w’hich  religion  is  based;  and  the  mu¬ 
tual  light  w  Inch  they  east  on  each  other  has  been  concentrated  to 
illustrate  this  high  argument.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  question  is  set  at  rest  for  ever :  that  the  jiopular  mind  has 
been  so  determined  by  this  signal  discussion* that  just  view's  of  its 
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subject  will  pervade  its  whole  thought  and  discourse,  taking  rank 
amon^  the  salutary  prejudices  of  educsition,  and  becoming  a  part 
ot  the  birth-rio^ht  of  every  Englishman.  Henceforward  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  any  who  pretend  to  education  or  pow'er  of  re¬ 
flection,  to  w'rite,  speak,  or  even  to  think  of  the  results  of  creative 
power  without  recognizing  its  existence  mid  the  wonderful  bene¬ 
volence  and  w'isdom  which  control  its  operations.  The  a  pos¬ 
teriori  argument  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  has  super¬ 
seded  all  other  proofs :  and  we  are  willing  that  this  should  be  so, 
because  it  is  of  equal  force  upon  all  orders  of  mind  from  the  high¬ 
est  to  the  lowest. 

Is  there  then  to  be  no  pause  in  the  inculcation  of  these  truths  ? 
May  it  not  suflice  that  eleven  thick  volumes  have  been  written 
with  this  purpose  ?  May  we  not  hope  that  the  Bridgew^ater  Trea¬ 
tises  have  taught  us  to  pretich  to  ourselves  ?  If  they  have  not, 
they  have  not  fulfilled  their  mission.  The  hen  who  scratches  up 
the  grain  for  her  brood,  not  only  feeds  them,  but  better  still,  slie 
teaclies  tliem  to  provide  for  themselves.  It  would  matter  little  to 
the  chickens  whether  their  parent’s  care  or  their  own  ingenuity 
found  them  the  means  of  support.  But  the  case  is  very  uiflerent 
with  the  moral  aliment  to  be  extracted  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  works  of  nature.  Here,  one  spontaneous,  unsuggested  infer¬ 
ence  of  those  divine  attributes  which  address  themselves  to  our 
feelings  of  wonder  and  gratitude,  is  worth  much  more  in  perma¬ 
nent  elfect  on  the  individual  who  makes  it,  than  w  hole  pages  spent 
in  the  elaborate  and  declared  attempt  to  impress  the  lesson  on  his 
heart.  I'he  grain  he  scratches  up  for  himself,  nourishes  him  more 
than  all  he  is  called  to  sw'allow’  by  the  ceaseless  cluck  cluck  of  the 
solicitous  authors  of  our  now  almost  sufficiently  abundant  works 
on  Natural  Theology. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  There  cjinnot  be  too  wide  an 
investigation  of  the  works  of  God:  the  more  extensive  this  is,  the 
more  will  the  harmony  of  design  be  ])erceived  between  these 
operations  of  his  hand  which  are  apparently  the  most  diverse  and 
disconnected — the  more  wall  He  be  felt  to  be  wonderful  in  coun¬ 
sel  and  excellent  in  working.  But  there  may  be  in  the  religious 
mode  of  treating  the  subject,  that  which  dulls  the  edge  ot  the 
truths  which  all  such  studies  have  we  acknowledge  their  highest 
use  in  impressing.  They  cannot  be  denied,  as  we  have  said,  by 
any  sane  mind,  but  they  may  be  received  w'ith  mere  languid 
Hccpiiescence,  which  is  no  better  than  denial  for  any  eflfect  it  pro¬ 
duces  on  the  heart  Let  the  things  which  wa*re  to  be  proved,  be 
token  as  proved.  The  evidence  is  certainly  cumulative,  and  will 
be  until  the  finite  can  comprehend  the  works  of  the  Infinite;  but 
the  argument  need  not  be  treated  as  if  it  were  still  incomplete. 
May  we  not  regard  the  being  of  Ciod,  his  benevolence,  power, 
and  wisdom,  as  axioms  in  all  our  speculations  on  the  works  of 
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creation— among  the  number  of  frst  truths,,  without  which  the 
mind  is  defective,  and  the  reason  without  fulcra — the  always 
understood,  tliough  seldom  expressed*  convictions  which  should 
accompany  all  the  operations  of  our  minds  to  which  they  have  any 
relation — a  part  of  the  common  sense  of  educated  mankind.  What 
would  become  of  us  w’ere  it  necessary  to  introduce  in  our  com¬ 
munications  all  that  a  sane  mind  takes  for  granted  ?  We  are  sure 
that  any  one  professing  his  disbelief  of  the  truths  taught  by  Na¬ 
tural  Theology,  should  meet  with  as  little  quarter  from  our  ridi¬ 
cule  or  our  pity  as  he  may  expect  who  doubts  the  plainest  intui¬ 
tions  of  our  intellectual  constitution. 

We  have  appeared  to  draw  a  parallel  between  those  truths  now 
recognized  as  intuitimis^  instinctively  believed  and  preceding  all 
reasoning,  and  these  which  come  under  the  province  of  Natural 
'rheology.  We  think  there  is  a  close  similarity.  The  proof  of 
a  designer  and  of  his  chamcter,  follows  from  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  those  intuitions ;  the  belief,  that  similar  effects  have 
been  produced  by  similar  causes.  We  perceive  in  our  own  works 
and  those  of  our  fellow  creatures,  the  invariable  connexion  be¬ 
tween  adaptation  to  an  end  and  intelligence^  and  \ve  necessarily 
conclude  that,  in  the  infinitely  more  sublime  works  of  nature, 
being  infused  with  similar  characters  of  design  there  is  also  a  pre¬ 
siding  intelligence.  Before  this  is  arrived  at  there  is  a  })rocess  of 
reasoning  certjiiidy,  but  in  how^  few  cases  do  we  apply  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  a  premise  in  any  process  of  reasoning  of  which  w^e  arc 
conscious.  Let  but  man  find  us  the  occasions,  and  the  inference  is 
made  with  a  promptness  and  certiiinty  which  earns  for  it  the  title 
of  an  instinctive  conclusion,  as  the  principle  wdiich  enables  us  to 
arrive  at  it,  is  an  instinctive  belief.  As  these  points  of  belief  are 
irresistible,  universal,  and  immediate,  so  these  conclusions  would 
he,  w  ere  it  not  for  a  moral  indisposition  in  man  to  receive  and  en¬ 
tertain  them.  They  have  moral  bearings,  and  thus  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  will — they  involve  duties  and  bring  God  too 
much  into  our  thoughts  to  gratify  its  prevailing  bias — they  lead 
to  w  hat  is  unw  elcome,  and  w^e  therefore  turn  from  contemplations 
w  Inch  appear  likely  to  become  practical,  lliis  is  the  view  taken 
by  St.  l^iul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  ‘  for  the  invisible  things 
‘  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  w  orld  are  clearly  seen,  being  un- 
‘  derst(»od  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  pow  er  and 
‘  Godhead  ;  so  that  they  are  w  ithout  excuse  ;  because  that  w'hen 
‘  they  knew  Ciod,  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were 
‘  thankful.’ 

It  is  only  because  the  Bridgew^ater  Treatises  embrace  a  wider 
range  of  phenomena,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  support  the  truths 
of  natural  religion  by  evidence  more  imposing  from  its  novelty, 
and  the  remoteness  of  the  sources  from  which  it  is  drawn,  that 
they  are  to  be  ])referred  to  any  jH)pular  exposition  of  the  sciences 
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and  their  mutual-  connexion.  A  professed  atheist  mi^ht  have 
written  them  with  the  same  moral  effect,  if  he  had  indicated  the 
same  facts,  and  illustrated  them  with  equal  felicity. 

In  his  beautiful  Monoj^raph  on  British  Fishes,  Mr.  Yarrell  has 
^iven  his  readers  the  opportunity  of  constructing  a  BridgewaU^ 
1  reatise  for  themselves  ;  though  he  makes  no  other  reference  to 
the  wisdom  and  benevolent  Providence  displayed  in  the  structure 
and  economy  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  waters  than  would  natu¬ 
rally  fall  from  the  pen  of  an  intelligent  and  welbdisposed  man, 
where  his  subject  seemed  to  require  it.  Yet  they  ctinnot  fail  to 
be  suggested  in  every  page  where  organization  is  connecte<l  with 
its  use,  or  the  coincidence  between  a  blind  instinct  in  the  crea¬ 
ture  and  the  supply  of  human  wants  is  noted  :  and,  if  our  former 
remarks  be  agreeable  to  truth,  suggested  witli  a  force  of  impres¬ 
sion  superior  to  that  obtained  by  direct  inculcation. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  natural  history  of  fishes 
should  be  less  interesting  to  the  general  reader  than  that  of  almost 
iuiy  other  class  of  animated  beings.  'I  be  inhabitants  of^  the  land 
and  the  air,  whether  quadruped  or  biped,  birds  or  insects,  mani¬ 
fest  so  much  that  engages  attention  by  provoking  comparison 
with  ourselves.  We  can  observe  them  in  their  inodes  of  inter- 
communictition,  in  the  exercise  of  their  instincts  and  affections, 
and  detect,  in  one  species  or  another,  the  rudiments  of  all  which 
we  possess  in  common  with  them.*  Fven  our  boasted  prerogji- 
tive  of  reason  (in  the  popular  sense)  may  find  itself  more  than 
adumbrated  in  some  of  the  lowest  species  of  the  animal  creation. 
We  refer  to  instances  where  unforeseen  contingencies  are  met 
by  expedients  which  we  ourselves  could  not  improve  upon.  The 
humble-bees  recorded  by  Huber  who  shored  up  the  tottering 
mass  which  inclosed  their  progeny,  by  stretching  themselves 
with  their  heads  downwards  over  its  edge,  and  fixing  their  fore¬ 
feet  on  the  table — relieving  each  other  in  this  painful  duty  for 
three  days,  until  they  had  prepared  sutticient  wax  to  build  pillars 
that  kept  it  in  a  firm  position,  provided  for  a  cjise  ‘  which  proba- 
‘  bably  never  occurred  to  the  nests  of  ten  humbhi-bees  since  the 
"creation.’t  The  elephant,  who  having  killed  his  governor,  and 
on  the  mairs  wife,  in  a  moment  of  frenzied  grief,  flinging  him 
her  child  to  destroy  as  he  had  done  his  father,  adojited  it  with 


*  It  is  custoiii.'iry  on  the  part  of  those  who  oppose  these  claims  of  the 
.-inimal  creation,  to  appeal  to  such  facts  as  that  of  a  ]»lant  growinjif  in  uri 
opaque  hox,  turning  itself  towanls  the  aperture  which  a«liiiits  the  li^rht, 
whatever  contortion  may  he  necessary.  If  such  instances  ha<l  any  force  in 
llie  ar^rument,  we  must’  cither  aserihe  consciousness  to  the  phmt  or  deny  it 
to  animals ;  either  would  be  ifointr  too  far  surely.  It  is  of  course  on  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  consciousness  that  the  views  im])lied  in  the  text,  depend, 
t  Kirby  and  Spiws'  Kntoinolojify. 
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evident  marks  of  relenting,  (never  afterwards  allowing  any  one 
but  his  protegee  to  mount  him,)  manifested,  what  it  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  credulous  to  believe  a  blind  instinct. 

‘  A  partridge,’  says  Mr.  White,  ‘came  out  of  a  ditch,  and  ran 
‘  shivering  with  her  wings  and  crying  as  if  wounded  and  unable 
‘  to  get  from  us.  While  the  dam  feigned  this  distress,  a  boy 
‘  who  attended  me  saw  the  brood,  whicli  w^as  small  and  unable  to 
‘  fly,  run  for  shelter  to  a  fox’s  hole  under  the  bank.*  The  hooded 
crow  carries  the  shell  which  contains  his  prey  up  into  the  air,  and 
lets  it  drop ;  the  act  is  r^)eated  till  the  wished-for  fracture  takes 
place,  but  wdth  this  difierence,  that  he  flies  higher  after  every 
failure.*  The  familiar  instance  of  the  dog  wdio  runs  out  as  soon 
as  he  sees  his  master  put  on  his  hat,  only  showing  himself  w  hen 
there  is  no  chance  of  his  being  prevented  from  joining  him  in  his 
walk  — but  examples  multiply  too  fast.  Why  should  we  hesitate 
to  impute  to  brutes  a  low  degree  of  some  of  the  faculties  on 
w^hich  we  pride  ourselves,  when  ‘  a  little  reflection  must  compel 
‘  us  to  confess  that  they  are  endow^ed  with  discriminating  powers 
‘'totally  unknown  to,  and  for  ever  unattainable  by  man.’f  Unless 
w^e  refuse  evidence  merely  because  it  controverts  our  favorite 
opinions,  w^e  must  acknowledge  that  the  creatures  we  call  dumb 
because  w^e  cannot  converse  wdth  them,  are  capable  of  mutual 
attachment  and  of  something  akin  to  the  moral  sentiments,  ex¬ 
hibiting  as  perfectly  the  characters  of  parent,  spouse,  and  subject, 
its  we  ourselves  could  do,  were  our  souls  metempsychosed  into 
their  bodies.  But  fishes,  with  fixed  eyes,  immoveable  faces,  and 
no  other  organs  adapted  for  the  expression  of  emotion — inhabiting 
the  region  of  silence  and  destitute  of  voice — with  a  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing  that  seems  useful  only  by  alarmingj — subsisting  by  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  prey  which  ran  only  be  secured  by  swallowing  it  at  once — 
denied,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  conditions  of  their  being,  the 
joys  wdiich  in  other  animals  lead  to  the  preservation  of  the  species 
— present  to  us  the  idea  of  an  existence  peculiarly  uninteresting. 
The  craving  of  hunger  their  grand  and  almost  sole  motive — to 
destroy  others  and  escape  destruction  themselves,  the  object  of 
their  lives. 

Yet  w  e  are  not  to  conclude  that  the  Creator  luis  constituted 
them  exceptions  to  the  else  universal  law  of  enjoyment  which 
pervades  the  circuit  of  animated  nature.  We  must  recollect  that 
they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  our  curiosity.  Otherwise  we  might 
have  to  enlarge  our  catalogue  of  the  particulars  which  compose 
their  sum  of  felicity. 


Qiiott'cl  from  Fleinin<j’s  Philosophy  of  Zoology, 
t  Dr.  .U'liiuT  on  the  Migration  of  Birds.  l*hil.  Trans.  1824. 

X  The  fishermen  say  that  the  hanks  formerly  most  productive  have  been 
deserted  sii4:e  the  track  of  the  steam-boats  came  near  them. 
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In  ourselves  we  know  tliat  muscular  motion  is  always  accom- 
))anied  with  pleasure  up  to  the  point  were  fatigue  commences. 
This  in  structures  so  compactly  muscular  as  that  of  tishes,  and  in 
such  constant,  though  mostly  moderated  exercise,  must  be  a  great 
item  of  enjoyment.  No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  uncouth 
gambols  of  the  larger  cetacea,  or  tlie  more  alert  display  of  his 
good  spirits  on  the  part  of  the  porpoise,  can  doubt  this.  The 
pleasures  of  tfiste,  even  without  that  appreciation  of  flavours 
which  depends  on  the  nerves  of  smell,  though  from  the  necessity 
of  rapid  deglutition,  brief,  must  be  taken  account  of  in  our  esti¬ 
mate.  The  faculty  of  smelling  affords  them  probably  very  great 
delight.  Their  olfactory  nerves  are  large,  and  distributed  over  a 
very  great  extent  of  surface.  By  this  sense  most  fishes  select 
their  food,  and  when  not  pressed  wdth  hunger  with  great  fastidi¬ 
ousness.  Tiie  shark,  though  satiated,  has  been  seen  to  dally  with 
a  tempting  lump  of  rusty  bacon,  tossing  it  about  with  his  snout 
with  plain  signs  of  approval,  until  the  haut-gout  of  the  morsel 
was  no  longer  to  be  withstood,  and  he  has  fallen  a  victim,  like 
many  other  people,  to  the  pleasures  of  the  palate.  According  to 
Mr.  Yarrell,  the  pike  has  no  more  toleration  for  sUde  fish  tlian 
ourselves,  and  w^ill  reject  the  bait  of  an  over-kept  gudgeon  wdtli 
unequivocal  marks  of  contempt.  It  w^ould  be  unreasonable  to 
deny  that  they  derive  pleasure  from  the  pursuit  and  acquisition 
of  the  aliment  proper  to  sustain  them  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
feelings  of  the  flying-fish  w'ho  leaps  into  another  element  to 
escape  his  enemy,  the  dolphin  must  enter  into  the  plejisures  of 
the  chase  with  a  keenness  of  relish  not  surpassed  by  any  human 
sportsman.  We  do  not  see  why  the  zest  of  the  thing  should  be 
destroyed  by  the  consciousness  that  his  dinner  depends  on  his 
success. 

Nor  are  they  wholly  without  the  more  interesting  instincts. 
The  goramys  of  the  Isle  of  France,  General  llardwicke  informs 
us,  construct  nests  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs  ;  so  also  the 
donis.  and  the  callicthys.  These  species  are  monogamous,  and 
display  the  greatest  solicitude  in  protecting  their  spawn. 

‘  Considerable  attachment  is  often  exhibited  between  the  parent  fish. 
Mr.  Jesse  relates  that  he  once  cauj'ht  a  female  pike  during  the  spawn¬ 
ing  season,  and  n(»thing  could  drive  the  male  away  from  the  8jM>t  at 
which  the  female  disappeared,  whom  he  had  followed  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  w'ater.  In  some  species  this  attachment  is  not  confined  f<»  the 
season  of  spawning.  A  person  who  had  kept  two  small  fislu»s  together 
in  a  glass  vessel,  gave  one  of  them  away  ;  the  other  refu8c*d  to  eat,  and 
showed  evident  symptoms  of  unhappiness,  till  his  coinjianion  was  re¬ 
stored  to  him.’ — Vol.  I.,  p.  15(h 

The  pilot-fish  forms  a  friendship  with  the  shark,  which,  for 
any  thing  w'e  can  see,  is  really  disinterested.  They  have  been 
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seen  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  bait:  but  Mr.  Yarrell  quotes  an 
instance  where  their  art  was  employed  to  prevent  his  snapping  at 
it,  but  he  over-reached  them  by  a  stratagem,  swimming  off  a 
long  distance  from  the  vessel  with  his  companions,  when,  sud¬ 
denly  turning,  he  dashed  up  to  the  bait,  and  was  taken  before 
they  could  arrive  to  interpose.  Had  they  perceived  the  hook 
and  its  murderous  intent  ?  We  have  often  noticed  in  the  de¬ 
meanour  of  those  fishes  which  we  trepan  by  the  more  recondite 
arts  of  the  angler,  strong  signs  of  a  conflict  between  prudence 
and  appetite.  ‘  llie  thing  looks  like  a  fly,  but  its  movements 
*  are  very  grotesque  and  unusual,  and  its  plumage  not  altogether 
‘  natural  to  my  thinking — then,  that  line  above  it,  has  some  con- 
‘  nexion  with  it  1  suspect,  and  I  do  not  remember  seeing  this 
‘  before — it  is  mysterious  -  but  never  mind,  if  I  don’t  like  it,  I 
‘  am  but  spit  it  out  again.’  Alas,  nothing  but  the  rude  hand  of  tlu* 
harmless  craftsman  himself  can  tear  the  barbed  bait  from  the 
gorge  of  his  (juivering  prey. 

Mr.  Yarrell ’s  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  true  fishes  of  British 
waters,  i.  e.  vertebra  frit  animals^  with  red  bloody  breathing  through 
the  medium  of  water ^  by  menus  o  f  branch  iee  ;  so  that  his  readers 
must  not  seek  in  his  pages  any  information  about  whales  or 
lobsters,  or  any  other  jiquatic  animal  which  does  not  fullil  the 
conditions  of  the  definition  given.  We  shall  proceed  to  extract 
from  Mr.  Yarrell,  a  few  interesting  particulars  of  some  of  those 
species,  which  are  most  esteemed  at  the  table  or  most  important 
as  articles  of  commerce — the  bounty  of  nature  has  generally  com¬ 
bined  the  two,  making  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  part  of  the  staple 
diet  of  the  poor. 

Ill  our  way  to  the  mackerel,  we  cannot  pass  over  the  stickle¬ 
backs,  so  named  from  the  spines  with  which  they  are  armed. 
Tliese  weapons  of  offence  vary  in  number  in  the  different  species, 
and,  together  with  a  coat  of  mail  composed  of  bony  plates,  qualify 
them  for  the  exercise  of  their  chief  propensity,  rhe  following  is 
an  account  of  their  behaviour  as  observed  in  a  large  tub. 

‘  When  a  few  are  first  turned  in  they  swim  about  in  a  shoal,  ap¬ 
parently  exj)h»ring  their  new  habitation.  Suddenly  one  will  take  pos¬ 
session  of  a  particular  corner  of  the  tub,  or,  as  it  will  sometimes  haj)- 
jK*n,  of  the  bottom,  and  will  instantly  cinnmence  an  attack  on  his  com¬ 
panions  ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  ventures  to  oppose  his  sway,  a  regu¬ 
lar  and  most  furious  battle  ensues :  the  two  combatants  swim  round 
and  round  each  other  with  the  greatest  raj)idity,  biting  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  ])ierce  each  other  with  their  spines,  which  on  these  occasions  arc 
projected.  1  have  witnessed  a  battle  of  this  sort  which  lasted  several 
minutes  before  either  would  give  wav  ;  and  when  one  does  submit, 
imagination  can  hardly  conceive  the  vindictive  fury  of  the  coiupieror  ; 
who,  in  the  most  ]»ersevering  and  unrelenting  way,  chases  his  rival 
from  one  part  of  the  tub  to  another  until  fairly  exhausted  by  fatigue. 
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They  also  use  their  spines  with  such  fatal  effect  that,  incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  I  have  seen  one  during  a  battle  alwolutely  rip  bis  op]M>. 
nent  open,  so  that  he  sank  to  the  bottom  and  died.  I  have  occasionally 
known  three  or  four  j)arts  of  the  tub  taken  possession  of  by  as  many 
other  little  tyrants,  who  guard  their  territories  with  the  strictest  vigi¬ 
lance,  and  the  slightest  invasion  invariublv  brings  on  a  battle.' — ib., 

Pl>.  77,  7H. 


Such  is  their  idea  of  domestic  peace.  Happy  is  the  man  to 
whose  lot  it  never  fell  to  live  with  a  human  stickleback.  To  us, 
we  confess,  the  account  has  the  force  of  a  moral  allegory. 

The  mackerel,  that  beautiful  and  delicious  fish,  in  whose  sole 
favour  the  fourth  commandment  is  by  inviolable  prescription  sus¬ 
pended,* 


‘  Was  supposed  by  Anderson,  Duhaniel,  and  others,  to  Ik*  a  fish  of 
passage  ;  ])erforming,  like  some  birds,  certain  jieiiodical  migrations, 
and  making  long  voyages  from  north  tt>  south  at  one  season  <»f  the 
year,  and  the  reverse  at  another.  It  dm*s  not  ajipear  to  have  lH*en  suffi¬ 
ciently  considered,  that  inhabiting  a  medium  which  varied  little  either 
in  its  temperature  or  productions,  locally,  fishes  are  removed  lH*yoml 
the  influence  of  the  two  principal  causes  which  make  a  teinjairary 
change  of  situation  necessary.  Indejiendently  of  the  ditticulty  of  trac¬ 
ing  the  course  pursued  through  so  vast  an  expanse  of  water,  the  order 
of  the  appearance  of  the  fish  at  different  places  of  the  shores  of  the 
temperate  and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  is  the  reverse  of  that  wliicb, 
according  to  their  theory  ought  to  have  happened.  It  is  known  that 
this  fish  is  now  taken  even  on  some  parts  of  our  own  coast,  in  every 
month  of  the  year.  It  is  prolrable  that  the  mackerel  inhabit  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Eurojieau  seas  ;  and  the  law  of  nature  which  obliges 
them  and  many  others  to  visit  the  shallower  waters  of  the  shores  at  a 
particular  season,  apjiears  to  be  one  of  those  wise  and  Imuntiful  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Creator,  by  which  not  only  is  the  species  perpetuated 
with  the  greatest  certainty,  but  a  large  jiortion  of  the  parent  animals 
are  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  man  ;  who,  but  for  the  action  of 
this  law,  would  be  deprived  of  many  of  those  species  mo>t  valuable  to 
him  as  fiMul.  For  the  mackerel  dispersed  over  the  immense  surface  of 
the  deep,  no  effective  fishery  could  be  carried  on  ;  but,  ap]iroachiiig 
the  shore  as  they  do  from  all  diri'ctions,  and  moving  along  the  coast 
collected  in  immense  shoals,  millions  are  caught,  which  yet  form  but  a 
very  small  portion  compared  to  the  myriads  that  e8ca|)e.' — ib.,  pp.  121 , 

i2‘i. 


As  an  article  of  food,  transported  inland,  cooked  with  various 


♦  Mackerel,  on  account  of  their  liability  to  spoil,  have  W-n  allowed  to  Ik* 
cried  on  the  Sabbath,  ever  since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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arts,  and,  as  is  most  likely,  its  native  flavour  obscured  by  ^raveolent 
fennel,  the  mackerel  ciinnot  vindicate  his  true  rank  amongst  the 
res  saporatce.  Chosen  from  the  fisher’s  boat,  for  the  brit^htness 
of  his  colours,  more  than  for  his  size,  let  the  minutes  be  few  be¬ 
fore  he  is  stretched,  divided  down  the  back,  and  duly  cleansed, 
but  not  by  ablusion,  over  the  clear  sharp  heat  of  wood  embers. 
Let  not  the  Erycthoe  of  your  meal  spare  the  dredging  box,  lest  the 
tender  fibres  be  terrified  into  unsjivoury  hardness.  He  is  ready 
when  the  back  bone  will  lift  from  the  meat. — There  are  flavours, 
which,  like  the  hues  of  the  dolphin,  do  but  briefly  outlast  the 
life ;  and,  reader,  the  learned  shall  give  thee  reasons  for  it. 

‘  The  branchiae  or  gills  (»f  fishes  possess  complex  powers,  and  are 
capable  of  receiving  the  infiuence  of  oxygen  not  only  from  that  ])ortioii 
of  atmospheric  air  which  is  mixed  with  the  water,  hut  also  directly 
from  the  atmosphere  itself.  When  fishes  confined  in  a  limited  quantity 
of  water  are  prevented  by  any  mechanical  contrivance  from  taking  in 
atmospheric  air  at  the  surface,  they  die  much  sooner  than  others  that 
are  permitted  to  do  so.  The  consumption  of  oxygen,  however,  is 
small  ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  of  fishes  that  swim  near  the 
lK»ttom,  and  are  known  to  possess  but  a  low  degree  of  respiration,  is 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  higher  than  the  temperature  of 
the  water  at  its  surface.  Dr.  John  Davy,  however,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  lHd5,  on  the  temperature  of 
some  fishes  allied  to  mackerel,  all  of  which  are  surface  swimmers,  with 
a  higher  degree  of  res])iration,  observed  that  the  bonito  had  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  VHV*  Fahr.  when  the  surrounding  medium  was  80”  5'  ;  and  that 
it  therefore  constitutes  an  exception  to  the  generally  received  rule  that 
fishes  are  universally  cold-blooded.  Physiologists  have  shown  that  the 
quantity  of  respiratiem  is  inversely  as  the  degree  of  muscular  irrit¬ 
ability.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  law,  that  those  fish  which  swim 
near  the  surface  of  the  water  have  a  high  standard  of  respiration,  a  low 
degree  of  muscular  irritability,  great  necessity  for  oxygen,  die  soon, 
almost  immediately  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  have  fiesh  ])rone 
to  rapid  decomposition.  Mackerel,  salmon,  trout,  and  herrings,  are 
examples.* 

The  mackerel  fishery  is  occasionally  very  profitable  to  those 
engaged  in  it.  ‘  In  May,  1807,  the  first  Brighton  boat-load  sold 
‘  at  Billingsgate  for  forty  guineas  per  hundred.  The  success  of 
‘  the  fishery  in  1821  was  beyond  all  precedent.  The  value  of  the 
‘catch  of  sixteen  boats  from  Lowestofle,  on  the  .SOth  of  June, 
‘  amounted  to  .1*5252 ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  was  no  less 
‘an  amount  than  £14,000  altogether  realized  by  the  owners  and 
‘men  concerned  in  the  fishery  of  the  Suffolk  coast.’ 

'Phe  pike,  the  shark  of  our  streams  and  ponds,  is  the  longest 
lived,  and  the  most  likely  to  attain  the  largest  size,  of  any  fresh- 
W'ater  fish. 
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'  Pennant  refers  to  one  that  whs  ninety  years  old  ;  but  .Gesner  re¬ 
lates  that,  in  1407,  a  pike  was  taken  at  liailbrun,  in  Suabia,  with  a 
brazen  ring  attached  to  it,  on  which  were  these  words  in  Greek 
characters :  ‘  I  am  the  fish  which  was  put  into  this  lake  by  the  hands 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Universe,  Frederick  II,,  the  5th  of  October, 
I2.‘I0/,  This  fish  Wiis  therefore  267  years  old,  and  was  said  to  have 
weighed  350  pounds.  The  skeleton,  nineteen  feet  in  length,  was  long 
preserved  at  Manheim,  as  a  great  Airiosity  in  natural  hist<»ry.  The 
lakes  of  Scotland  have  produced  pike  of  fifty-five  pounds  weight;  and 
some  of  the  Irish  lakes  are  said  to  have  afforded  pike  of  seventy 
])f)unds  :  but  it  is  oWrved,  says  honest  Isaac  Walton,  ‘  that  such  old 

very  great  pikes  have  in  them  more  of  state  than  g(M)dness ;  the 
smaller  or  middle-sized  pikes,  being,  by  the  most  and  choict^t  palates, 
observed  to  be  the  best  meat.*  * 

Walton  was  himself  sufficient  authority  in  such  matters.  We  ' 
recommend  those  house-wives  who  are  ‘  careful  about  serving’  to 
consult  him  on  the  mode  of  rocisting  the  pike.  Tlie  result  is  a 
dish  ‘too  good  for  any  but  anglers  and  very  honest  men.* 

The  trout  of  the  Stour,  at  Fordwich,  near  Canterbury,  is  the 
most  esteemed.  This  is  the  salmon-trout.  Isaac  Walton  says  of 
it :  ‘that  it  is  thought  to  eat  nothing  in  fresh  w^ater ;  and  it  may  • 
‘  be  better  believed,  because  it  is  well  known,  that  swallows,  juid 
‘  bats,  and  wagtails,  have  been  found,  many  thousands  at  a  time  in 
‘  hollow  trees,  or  clay  caves,  where  they  have  been  observed  to 
‘  live  and  sleep  out  the  whole  w'inter,  without  meat.  And  so 
‘  much  for  these  Fordwich  trout,  which  never  afford  an  juigler 
‘  sport ;  but  either  live  their  time  of  being  in  the  fresh  water,  by 
‘  their  meat  formerly  gotten  in  the  sea,  (not  unlike  the  sw^allow^ 

‘  or  frog)  or  by  virtue  of  the  fresh  w^ter  oidy,  or  as  the  birds  of 
‘  Paradise  and  the  chameleon  are  said  to  live,  by  the  sun  and  air.* 
T'here  is  a  better  reason  now  wdiy  they  afford  the  angler  no  sport. 
T1ie  water  is  farmed,  and  the  fish  Uiken  solely  by  nets. 

Trout  fishing  was  apparently  Walton *8  favourite  sport.  He 
dilates  on  it  with  even  more  than  his  usual^  unction.  The  plea¬ 
sant  episode  of  Maudlin,  and  her  Mother  the  Milk-woman,  occurs 
in  his  instructions  to  Venator  on  the  art  of  taking  this  fish.  We 
have  been  convinced,  by  experience,  that  every  body  does  not, 
though  every  body  should,  turn  the  pages  of  bis  Complete  An¬ 
gler.  The  effect  may  occasionally  be  a  short-lived  passion  for  the 
‘  blameless  sport  ;*  but  Walton  has  small  hopes  of  such  a  pupil  ? 
This  ‘calm,  quiet,  innocent  recreation,*  is  provided  only  for 
those  who  have  a  native  fitness  to  it,  as  he  believes.  Hut  it  is 
possible  to  enjoy  the  country,  to  ri'spond  to  Virgil’s  ^flnminn 
amem  ingloriusy  without  the  embarrassiug  equipment  of  an 
angler — and  he  is  rich  who  can  prize  such  chean  delights. 
Nothing  is  more  adapted  to  foster  these  simple  and  purifying 
tastes  than  the  perusal  of  his  book  ; 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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'  Whose  pen  the  mysteries  of  rod  and  line 
Unfolding,  did  not  fruitlessly  exhort 
To  reverend  watching  of  each  still  report 
That  nature  utters  from  her  rural  shrine/ 

Here  is  a  page  of  poetry.  But  turn  out  of  ‘  the  way  a  little, 

‘  good  scholar  !  toward  yonder  high  honey-suckle  hedge ;  there 
‘  we’ll  sit  and  sing,  whilst  this  shower  falls  so  gently  upon  the 
‘  teeming  earth,  and  gives  yet  a  sweeter  smell  to  the  lovely 
‘  flowers  that  adorn  these  verdant  meadows.  Look  !  under  that 
‘  broad  beech-tree  I  sat  down  when  I  was  last  this  way  a-fishing. 

‘  And  the  birds  in  the  adjoining  grove  seemed  to  have  a  friendly 
‘  contention  with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice  seemed  to  live  in  a 
‘  hollow  tree  near  to  the  brow  of  that  primrose  hill.  There  I  sat, 
‘  viewing  the  silver  streams  glide  silently  toward  their  centre  the 
‘  tempestuous  sea ;  yet,  sometimes  opposed  by  rugged  roots  and 
‘  pebble-stones,  which  broke  their  waves  and  turned  them  into 
‘  foam.  And  sometimes  I  beguiled  the  time  by  viewing  the 
‘  harmless  lambs  ;  some  leaping  securely  in  the  cool  shade,  whilst 
‘  others  sported  themselves  in  the  cheerful  sun  ;  and  saw  others 
‘  craving  comfort  from  the  swollen  udders  of  their  bleating  dams. 
‘  As  I  sat  thus,  these  and  other  sights  had  so  fully  possessed  my 
soul  with  content,  that  I  thought  as  the  poet  has  happily  ex- 
‘  pressed  it, 


'  I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth  ; 

‘  And  possessed  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth.’ 

We  are  tempted  to  transcribe  the  stanzas  in  which  Walton  pre¬ 
sents  the  very  spirit  of  his  ‘  Angler.’ 

‘  I  in  these  flowery  meads  would  be : 

These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me  ; 

To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise 

I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice  : 

¥  » 

Or  on  that  bank,  feel  the  west  wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty  :  please  my  mind, 

To  see  sweet  dew-drops  kiss  these  flowers. 

And  then  washed  off  by  April  showers. 

¥  ¥  ¥ 

Here  give  my  weary  spirits  rest. 

And  raise  my  low-pitch *d  thoughts  above 
Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love  : 

Thus  free  from  law-suits,  and  the  noise 
Of  princes*  courts,  I  would  rejoice : 
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Or  with  my  Bryan  and  a  hook, 

Loiter  long  days  near  Shaudord-hrook  ; 

There  sit  by  him,  and  eat  my  meat, 

There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set ; 

There  bid  good  morning  to  next  day  ; 

There  meditate  my  time  awiy  ; 

And  angle  on ;  and  l)eg  to  have 
A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grave.’ 

lie  who  can  echo  this  wish,  though  it  need  not  be  literally, 
is  already  lifted  above  the  sphere  of  a  host  of  petty  and  debasing 
solicitudes.  His  pleasures,  so  far  as  they  are  not  social,  are  in 
his  own  power.  Self-supplied,  he  needs  not  to  join  the  mendi¬ 
cant  throng  which  beset  the  avenues  of  amusements  rather  worse 
than  idle,  and  support  a  literature  rather  w’orse  than  frivolous. 

Science  has  aecided  against  the  fifteenth  printed  rule  of  the 
Lord  Mayor ^s  Court  of  Conservation,  ‘  that  no  person  shall  take 
*the  fish  usually  called  white-bait;  it  appearing  to  this  court 
‘  that,  under  pretence  of  taking  white-bait,  the  small  fry  of  various 
‘species  of  fish  are  destroyed.’  Mr.  Yarrell’s  papers  in  the 
Zoological  Journal  determined  their  species  as  distinct ;  and  we 
suppose  they  are  now  eaten  with  a  gusto  qualified  by  no  twinge 
of  remorse.  Yet,  while  this  dainty  dish  could  only  oe  procured 
under  a  liability  of  pains  and  penalties,  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect 
upon  the  readiness  of  Lord  Mayors  and  Aldermen,  to  afford,  by 
their  example,  a  practical  excuse  for  the  prohibited  custom. 

The  white-bait  (Clu|>ea  Alba)  is  taken  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : 

‘  The  mouth  of  the  net  is  by  no  means  large,  measuring  only  three 
feet  square  in  extent;  but  the  mesh  of  the  hose,  or  bag  end  of  the  net, 
is  very  small.  The  boat  is  moored  in  the  tide  way,  where  the  water  is 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep  ;  and  the  net,  w  ith  its  wooden  frame¬ 
work,  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  boat.  The  tail  of  the  hose  is  from 
time  to  time  handed  into  the  boat,  the  end  untied,  and  the  contents 
shaken  out.  The  wooden  frame  forming  the  mouth  of  the  net  does 
not  dip  more  than  four  feet  l)elow  the  surface  of  the  w'ater  ;  and  ex¬ 
cept  an  occasional  s,,raggling  fish,  the  only  small  fry  taken  with  the 
white-bait  are  the  various  species  of  sticklebacks,  and  the  very  common 
spotted  goby,  neither  of  which  are  of  Sufficient  value  and  importance 
to  require  protection.' — Vol.  II.,  pp.  128,  129. 

The  only  river  besides  the  Thames  from  which  Mr.  Yarrell 
lias  received  specimens,  is  the  Hamble,  which  runs  into 
Southampton  water.  But  this  he  believes  ‘  to  be  owing  rather 
‘  to  the  want  of  a  particular  mode  of  fishing  by  which  so  small  a 
*  fish  can  be  taken  so  near  the  surface,  than  to  the  absence  of  the 
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‘fish  itself.*  We  hope  this  opinion  will  prompt  experiments; 
the  habitats  of  such  morsels  are  worth  discovering. 

‘  About  one-fourth  of  the  whole  supply  of  turbot  to  the  London 
market  is  furnished  by  Dutch  fishermen,  who  pay  a  duty  of  c€(i  per 
lK>at,  each  l)oat  bringing  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
turbot.  A  very  considerable  quantity  is  also  purchased  of  the  Dutcli 
fishermen  at  sea  on  the  fishing  stations  near  their  own  shore  by  English 
fishermen,  and  is  brought  by  them  to  our  market  in  their  own  boats, 
paying  no  duty.  Along  our  southern  coast  many  turbot  are  caught  by 
the  traw'ling  vessels,  and  long-line  fisliing  at  particular  seasons  on  the 
Varne  and  on  the  Ridge, — two  extensive  banks  of  sand,  the  first  about 
seven  miles,  and  the  second  about  twelve  miles  from  Dover,  toward  the 
French  coast.* 

• 

But  wherever  we  get  them  from, 

^  The  number  of  turbot  brought  to  Billingsgate  market  within 
twelve  months,  up  to  a  recent  period,  was  87,9.58  ;  and  the  number  of 
lobsters  within  the  same  period,  1,904,009.  The  Dutch  are  supposed 
to  have  drawn  not  less  than  £80,000  a  year  by  the  portion  they  have 
supplied  ;  and  the  Danes  from  £12,0(M)  to  £1.5,000  a  year  for  sauce  to 
this  luxury  of  the  table,  extracted  from  one  million  of  lobsters  taken 
on  the  rocky  shores  of  Norway, — though  our  own  shores  are  in  manv 
parts  plentifully  supplied  with  this  marine  insect,  equal  in  goodness  to 
those  of  Norw^ay.* — Vol.  II.,  pp.  234,  235. 

There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  duty  paid  on  the  foreign 
supply  of  this  luxury  only  protects  its  extravagant  price  and  the 
supineness  of , our  own  fishermen. 

We  have  only  room  to  notice  one  more  sjiecies — the  short¬ 
nosed  hippocampus  ;  a  fish  the  most  remarkable  in  its  habits  and 
exterior.  The  portraits  Mr.  Yarrell  has  given  might  be  taken 
as  designs  for  ornamental  door-knockers :  no  previous  idea  of  a 
fish  can  prepare  one  against  surprise  at  their  extraordinary  con¬ 
figuration. 

The  illustrative  figures  of  these  volumes  are  great  achieve¬ 
ments  in  w^ood-engraving.  Beyond  the  extremest  nicety  of  de¬ 
lineation,  many  ‘  effects*  which  depend  on  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  surface  to  be  represented,  shot  with  brilliant  colours  only  seen 
in  their  beauty  through  a^glistering  film  of  water,  are  suggested 
with  great  fidelity.  It  does  not  belong  to  plain  black  and  white 
to  do  more.  It  is  high  praise  to  have  done  this.  the 

plates  of  the  holibut  and  the  sappharine  gurnard.)  There  are 
also  numerous  vignettes,  for  the  most  part  very  beautiful  and 
‘germane  to  the  matter.*  They  are  chiefly  placed  where  they 
are  most  welcome — at  the  end  of  the  more  directly  scientific  parts 
of  the  work,  which  facilitate  the  detection  of  species  by  a  descrip¬ 
tion  surpassing  the  minuteness  of  the  ‘  Hue  and  Cry.*  When 
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Mr,  \arrell*s  readers  have  a  kindred  object  with  the  students  of 
that  valuable  gazette,  these  instructive  paragraphs  will  be  perused. 
Nevertheless,  the  number  of  really  scientihc  observers  must  be 
increased  by  a  publication  so  calculated  to  recommend  the  science 
ot  Icthyology,  and  this  we  imagine  was  Mr.  Yarrell’s  great 
motive. 


Art.  IV.  1.  On  the  Principles  of  English  University  Education, 
By  the  Kev.  W\  W'iikwkll,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  ;  Author  of  ‘  A  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.* 

1837. 

*2.  Thonghts  on  Academical  Educatum  and  Degrees  in  Arts :  occa- 
simcd  by  the  grant  of  the  Royal  Charter  for  the  Ineorpin'ation  of 
the  University  of  /.owdow.By  John  Hoppits,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  IMind  and  <»f  Logic,  in  University 
C(»llege  [^London].  1837. 

1  T  seems  to  us  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  the  minds  ot 
^  men  are  so  stirred  np  to  inquire,  what  is  the  best  curriculum 
of  University  study.  8o  far  from  looking  at  it  with  alarm,  as  a 
symptom  of  a  ‘revolutionary*  age,  we  think  it  is  a  necessary 
result  of  awakened  intelligence  in  the  nation.  At  present,  the 
subjects  of  study  are  widely  different,  (as  indeed  is  the  mode  of 
instruction,)  in  the  English  and  Scotch  Universities,  while  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  as  singularly  contrasted  witli  each  other. 
The  French  and  German  Colleges  are  strikingly  different  again. 
It  would  imply  absolute  torpor  of  intellect  not  to  be  led  to  con¬ 
sider  which  of  these  various  plans  is  best,  and  a  most  shallow 
credulity  to  suppose  that  each  is  best  in  its  own  place,  when  the 
systems  are  by  no  means  always  the  result  of  deliberate  compari¬ 
son  and  choice. 

Yet  we  would  not  imply  that  all  Universities  should  be  formed 
exactly  on  the  same  model.  We  deprecate  any  Procrustean 
legislation  which  should  enforce  such  a  thing.  The  wisest 
system  devisable  would  have  its  defects,  and  a  forced  uniformity 
would  condemn  all  to  err  in  the  siime  way.  As  in  churches,  so 
in  Universities,  since  absolute  perfection  is  unattainable,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  for  them  to  err  in  different  w'ays,  that  the  errors  may  cor¬ 
rect  each  other.  As  not  all  kingdoms,  nor  all  counties,  grow 
the  same  fruits,  so  neither  need  they  all  cultivate  the  same 
sciences,  nor  in  the  same  proportions.  It  is  only  essential  that 
the  energies  of  Jible  men  should  in  all  be  set  free,  and  undue 
obstacles  to  change  be  removed.  The  government  might  then 
exercise  the  same  indirect  influence  over  the  Universities,  su. 
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these  exercise  over  all  the.  schools  in  the  country.  This  seems  to 
us  more  wholesome  than  direct  parliamentary  control. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  when  proposals  for  the  amelioration  of 
old  institutions  proceed  from  men  of  tried  character  and  expe¬ 
rience,  who  are  practically  versed  in  the  routine  of  business,  and 
whose  credit  is  bound  up  to  a  ^reat  extent  with  the  institutions 
themselves.  We  suppose  it  will  be  allowed  that  we  state  only 
matter  of  fact,  in  referring  to  the  author  of  the  work  first  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  as  a  man  of  very  extensive  acquire¬ 
ments.  Of  high  name  as  an  analyst,  skilful  as  a  practical  me¬ 
chanic  and  experimentalist,  profound  in  his  researches  concern¬ 
ing  crystallography,  interesting  as  the  tourist  and  amateur  of 
architecture ;  he  more  recently  edited  Sir  J.  Mackintosh’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Ethics,  with  an  able  Introduction ;  and  finally  has  published 
an  original  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.  A  diligent  college 
tutor,  and  esteemed  writer  of  elementary  works  on  Dynamics 
and  Mechanics,  he  has  shown  that  he  can  labour  as  the  drudg¬ 
ing  workman  or  as  the  scientific  architect,  with  equal  cheerful¬ 
ness.  Such  are  the  claims  on  our  attention  which  Mr.  Whewell 
brings,  in  aiming  to  set  forth  the  principles  on  which  English 
University  Education  should  be  cultivated,  with  a  view  to  its 
improvement  and  perfection. 

We  must  add,  that  is  impossible  to  read  his  treatise  without 
admiring  (what  seems  quite  characteristic  of  the  author,)  the  in¬ 
timate  acquaintance  he  displays  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  his  subject.  He  always  knows  exactly  what  he  means,  and 
why  he  says  it :  while  he  has  an  energy  and  earnestness,  rising 
from  his  own  full  conviction,  which  carries  the  reader  along  with 
him. 

Like  most  men  whose  minds  work  intensely  at  the  ground¬ 
work  of  their  views,  he  has  a  tendency  to  invent  a  phraseology 
of  his  own  ;  and  several  terms  used  by  him  must  be  explained. 

1.  Teaching  is  of  two  kinds;  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
preaching  of  sermons  or  other  public  lectures ;  and  that  in 
which  (as  in  teaching  arithmetic  and  languages,)  the  pupil  luis  to 
do  something  as  an  exercise  and  test  of  his  acquirements.  Mr. 
Whewell  entitles  the  two  methods  speculative  and  practical  teach¬ 
ing;  terms  wdiich  (he  confesses)  are  liable  to  mislead  his 
rejiders. 

2.  By  the  term  philosophy  he  understands  such  subjects  as 
from  their  very  nature  cannot  be  taught  in  the  latter  w^ay ;  in¬ 
asmuch  as  no  new'  jmver  is  imparted  to  the  hearers,  which  ciin 
be  exercised  before  the  teacher.  Such  subjects  are  the  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  History,  Rhetoric,  Poetry,  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and  such 
like.  The  only  examinations  possible  in  these  are,  ( 1 )  such  as 
merely  try  the  memory  and  clearness  of  apprehension;  (2)  a 
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higher  kind  of  exercise,  as  when  an  original  essay  on  tlie  subject 
is  demanded. 


3.  Again,  he  divides  teaching  into  direct  and  indirect,  A 
college  is  said  by  him  to  teach  that  directly^  the  learning  of  which 
it  enforces  by  injunction  and  recommen^tion ;  but  to  teach  iii- 
directly^  that  for  which  it  only  offers  premiums  by  honours.  Thus 
the  University  of  Oxford  ‘taught  Hebrew  indirectly,'  when  it 
accepted  Mrs.  Kennicott’s  legacy  for  founding  Hebrew  scholar* 
ships. 

Mr.  Whewell  limits  his  treatise  to  English  University  Educa* 
tion  ;  his  main  object  seems  to  be,  to  warn  those  who  cfesire  im¬ 
provement,  against  such  innovations  as  should  approximate  the 
English  Universities  to  those  of  Scotland  and  Germany,  with  im¬ 
minent  risk  of  mischief,  and  little  prospect  of  permanent  good. 

He  holds  that  induction  is  a  process,  which  a  student  cannot  be 
set  to  practise ;  but  that  he  is  likely  to  prove  aptest  at  induction, 
whose  mind  is  most  exercised  in  deduction  :  since  the  verification 
of  general  principles  is  always  carried  on  by  deducing  particular 
instances. 

He  bases  the  advantages  of  mathematical  studies  (viz.  the  exact 
sciences  generally)  on  their  accustoming  the  mind  to  demand  of 
itself  clear  notions  to  correspond  to  all  the  words  employed ;  as 
well  as  on  their  being  a  perpetual  exercise  of  rigid  deduction. 

He  regards  logic  as  the  teaching  of  reasoning  by  rule ;  mathe^ 
tnaticsy  as  teaching  it  by  practice.  Now,  reasoning  being  a 
practical  process,  must  be  taught  as  fencing  or  riding,  chiefly  by 
practice.  ‘  It  is  desirable,'  says  he,  ‘  not  so  much  to  define  ^ood 
‘  arguments,  as  to  feel  their  force ;  not  so  much  to  classify  falla- 
‘  cies,  as  to  shun  them.'  He  therefore  greatly  prefers  mathe¬ 
matics.  He  positively  denies  the  assertion  often  made,  that  men 
trained  in  mathematical  reasonings  become  less  able  to  appreciate 
reasonings  on  other  subjects,  where  the  fundamental  principles 
are  different. 

He  defends  tlie  culture  of  Greek  and  I^itin,  on  the  grounds, — 
that  they  link  us  to  antiquity,  to  the  master  minds  whence  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  cultivation  of  Europe, — that  they  bind  all  Europe  in  a 
common  chain  of  associations  and  sympathy, — that  without  a 
taste  for  them,  the  best  modern  authors  w  ould  prove  insipid  to  us, 
— that  their  grammar  is  a  universal  standard  of  com  prison, — anci 
that  they  are  the  sources  whence  our  own  languages  derive  both 
supplies  of  new  terms  and  clear  apprehensions  of  the  old  ones. 

While  he  thus  regards  the  study  of  the  best  authors  of  Greek 
and  Rome  as  an  indispensable  and  cardhud  element  in  English 
University  teaching,  he  demands  that  the  philosophy  and  analysis 
of  the  languages  themselves  be  examined  w  ith  searching  analysis. 
And  the  union  of  classical  study  with  mathematical,  he  maintains 
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to  be  congenial  to  minds  of  much  analytical  power,  and  wholesome 
for  all  minds  soever. 

He  considers  that  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  progress  of 
modern  sciences  belongs  to  the  information^,  as  the  exact  sciences 
belong  to  the  culture^  of  the  educated  man  :  that  they  are  useful 
also  as  supplying  examples  of  Inductive  Reasoning :  that  they 
open  the  mind  to  speculate  on  the  future,  as  ancient  literature 
connects  it  with  the  past. 

He  deprecates  a  course  of  study,  in  which  the  professor  is 
teaching  doctrines  not  universally  received.  If  systems  of  meta¬ 
physics  (for  instance)  supplant  and  succeed  each  other,  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  not  heart  to  go  through  the  labour  of  study  which  may 
turn  out  unfruitful ;  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  mere  specula¬ 
tor  ;  he  is  necessarily  sitting  in  judgment  on  his  teacher ;  he  loses 
the  valuable  exercise  of  struggling  against  difficulties  with  an  iis- 
sured  confidence  that  they  may  be  overcome ;  (for  the  suspicion 
enters,  that  they  are  perhaps  fatal  to  the  system  ;)  and  he  never 
gains  ‘  that  steady  belief  in  the  permanent  nature  and  value  ot' 

‘  speculative  truth,  which  is  an  essential  virtue  of  the  under- 
‘  standing.’ 

He  lays  it  down  as  desirable,  to  stimulate  students  as  much  jis 
possible  by  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  less  by  the  desire  of  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  by  making  it  certain  to  them,  that  if  they  look  after  the 
reality,  the  name  and  shadow  will  follow'  of  itself ;  and  to  call 
into  action  the  fear  of  disgrace  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  as  little 
as  possible. 

He  presses  the  danger  of  trusting  too  much  to  the  indirect  effect 
of  examinations,  as  tending  to  call  out  too  often  the  mere  desire 
of  distinction,  and  produce  in  the  reaction  a  sUite  of  comparative 
apathy,  whence  comes  a  distaste  for  patient  thought.  Moreover 
‘  that  which  must  be  required  of  every  one  is  far  too  little  to  em- 
‘  ploy  and  exercise  the  more  powerful  and  active  minds.’ 

He  holds  that  the  advantages  of  having  examinations  conducted 
by  the  teachers  greatly  surpass  the  distid vantages ;  and  that  the 
disjid vantages  of  the  opposite  plan  are  most  serious.  ‘  I'he  esta- 
‘  blishment  of  a  board  of  examiners  independent  of  the  teachers. 
‘  converts  the  system  from  one  of  direct  to  one  of  indirect 
‘  teaching.* 

Speculative  (or  professorial)  lectures  he  maintains  to  be  throw  n 
away  on  the  great  majority  of  young  men  who  frequent  a  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  although  they  may  be  attended  with  avidity  and  much 
profit,  by  the  most  generous  and  active  minds. 

He  thinks  that  Private  Tuition  should  not  be  forbidden,  but 
should  be  recognized  and  regulated  by  the  University,  so  as  to 
•  constitute  the  private  tutors  official  persons. 

He  suggests  by  way  of  inquiry,  whether  pupils  in  the  earlier 
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part  of  their  course  (or  before  attaining  a  certain  proficiency) 
might  not  be  under  direct  college  teaching,  and  afterwards  be  left 
to  the  indirect  influence  of  the  public  examinations,  under  the 
advice  and  direction  of  his  tutor. 

Of  the  ‘free  ^  system,  (which  treats  pupils  as  grown  gentlemen 
attending  courses  of  piddic  lectures,)  he  expresses  his  most  em¬ 
phatic  disapprobation,  hecjiuse  no  other  set  of  young  men  in  the 
kingdom  are  thus  freed  from  the  restraints  of  family  and  connec¬ 
tions,  and  because  their  peculiar  circumstances  need  a  peculiar 
discipline. 

College  punishments,  he  regards  as  tokens  of  disapprobation^  an 
accumulation  of  which  must  rause  the  removal  of  the  student,  so 
soon  as  they  amount  to  an  indication  that  he  has  no  intention  to 
observe  the  college  rules. 

Our  readers  may  hence  gain  some  insight  into  his  views,  and 
may  be  incited  to  peruse  the  book  itself.  We  are  constrained  by 
<}ur  limits  to  be  more  concise  than  we  would  wish  in  our  own  cri¬ 
tique  ;  especially  as  we  have  also  to  notice  Mr.  Hoppus’s 
pamphlet. 

1.  W  e  are  glad  that  he  makes  a  demand  for  information^  as 
well  as  for  culture,  The  principle  being  allowed,  the  question 
arises ;  what  species  of  information  is  most  important  for  the  edu¬ 
cated  Englishman  ?  Mr.  W.  restricts  it  to  ‘  the  progress  of  mo- 
‘  dern  sciences because  they  connect  the  mind  with  the  future, 
Jis  ancient  literature  connects  it  with  the  past.  True  ;  but  so  dot's 
other  infonnation  connect  the  mind  both  with  past  and  future. 
The  History  of  England  and  of  modern  Europe  may  claim  some 
place.  It  may  seem  as  important  to  understiind  the  institutions 
of  our  own  country,  as  the  history  of  Chemistry.  The  editor  of 
Mackintosh’s  Ethics  will  allow  that  there  is  much  instruction  in 
knowing  how  men’s  minds  have  worked  on  such  topics :  nor  can 
we  permit  it  to  be  assumed  as  an  axiom,  that  w  hat  he  calls  ‘  Phi¬ 
losophy/  is,  as  a  matter  of  mere  information  concerning  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  human  mind,  less  valuable  than  the  Physical  Sciences. 

‘2.  We  cordially  agree  with  him,  that  the  habit  of  shunning  fal¬ 
lacies  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  power  of  defining  them  ; 
and  that  a  sound  knowledge  of  (ieometry  tends  more  to  the  ac¬ 
quirement  of  this  habit  than  the  Aristotelic  logic.  We  think  he 
might  have  added,  that  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  of  very 
different  idiom  from  our  own,  (suppose,  as  Latin),  greatly  pro¬ 
motes  clearness  of  reasoning.  A  m«ajority  of  sophisms  and  inter¬ 
minable  controversies  that  distract  the  world,  arise  from  verbal 
misconception.  Geometry  accustoms  the  mind  nicely  to  consider 
the  meaning  of  Ctach  term,  but  does  not  so  habituate  it  to  value 
the  various  shades  of  meaning,  as  does  the  practice  of  translating 
from  one  language  into  another.  It  has  to  do  solely  with  the 
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outer  world  ;  and  for  this  very  reason  is  at  once  excellently  adapt¬ 
ed  for  very  youn^  pupils,  and  less  suitable  to  carry  the  mind  be- 
yotid  a  certain  point, 

3.  Allowing  the  importance  of  Greek  and  Latin  for  some  of 
the  reasons  which  he  names,  allowing  also  to  Geometry  and  Me¬ 
chanics  their  just  value  :  we  can  yet  oy  no  means  infer  that  these 
things  should  so  exclusively  occupy  a  course  of  University  Study. 
The  ‘  discipline  ’  gained  by  mere  mathematical  reasoning,  we  are 
convinced,  ought  to  precede  the  college  course.  It  is  most  truly 
said  by  Aristotle,  ‘  a  boy  may  become  a  mathematician,  but  cannot 
‘  become  a  counsellor.’  The  exact  sciences  generally,  need  very 
few  facts  as  their  basis ;  and  (great  as  were  the  powers  called 
forth  in  their  discovery  or  invention,  as  occasionally  in  the  solv¬ 
ing  of  Problems,)  they  need  absolutely  no  judgment  or  sagacity 
in  following  their  processes,  or  in  what  at  Cambridge  is  called 
tiookwork.  An  ordinary  boy  of  sixteen,  under  good  training,  may 
become  perfect  in  all  that  portion  of  Mathematics  on  wdiich  Mr. 
VV .  lays  his  main  stress:  viz.  Geometry,  Mechanics  and  Hy¬ 
drostatics,  divested  of  Algebraic  Symbols.  Arithmetic  and  Ele¬ 
mentary  Algebra  are  generally  found  easier  still. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  22  is  a  medium  age  for  taking  the 
Bachelor’s  degree ;  and  if  until  then  it  be  neglected  to  amass  an 
ample  store  of  information,  it  is  generally  afterwards  too  late. 
From  the  age  of  8  to  22  w'e  are  disciplining,  disciplining,  disci¬ 
plining  the  mind,  in  hopes  that  in  due  time  it  wall  use  its  powers. 
T\>  judge  by  the  aryuments  used  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it 
would  seem  as  though  all  our  aim  wjis  to  give  the  mind  sharp 
teeth,  without  furnishing  it  with  any  thing  to  bite  or  grind.  M  e 
rejoice  that  Cambridge  has  lately  enlarged  her  demands  on  candi¬ 
dates  for  degrees,  in  requiring  some  classical,  and  more  mathema¬ 
tical  knowledge ;  but  our  conviction  is  that  as  much  of  Latin  and 
of  mathematics,  as  is  important  for  the  mere  exercise  of  the  mind, 
i>ught  to  be  exacted  and  might  be  attained  before  the  age  of  17  or 
18,  w  hen  the  student  is  matriculated.  The  important  four  years 
w  hich  follow’  should  then  be  a  period  of  full  residence,  and  might 
be  devoted  to  numerous  subjects  now'  excluded  from  both  our 
universities. 

i.  While  connecting  the  mind  with  the  past  and  future,  wc 
w’ould  not  overlook  connecting  it  with  the  present.  An  educated 
man  should  know’  that  there  are  such  cities  in  the  world  Jis  Mexico 
and  Pekin ;  and  it  is  very  advisedly  that  we  allege  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  including  some  knowledge  of  physical  and  politicid  geo¬ 
graphy  in  a  university  course.  We  remember  a  person  w'ho  had 
been  Public  Examiner  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  holding  a 
debate  with  a  friend,  w  hether  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape 
Comorin  lay  more  to  the  south  ;  until  Jin  appeal  to  the  map 
show’cd  that  the  one  was  34"  south  latitude,  the  other  16"  north. 
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We  know  a  first  class  man,  who  thought  that  Dublin  lay  on  the 
Shannon,  and  that  the  Persian  dominions  touched  those  of  the 
English  in  India.  We  were  once  present  in  an  Oxford  Common 
Room,  where  many  persons  eminent  in  the  University  were 
assembled  (Fellows,  Tutors,  and  Public  Examiners),  when  a  wag 
p^ed  round  the  question,  ‘  What  is  the  capiUil  city  of  Brazil  r’ 
Lima  and  Buenos  Ayres  were  guessed,  but  no  one  knew.  In 
short,  we  are  confident  that  nuniy  who  are  well  skilled  in  the  geo¬ 
graphy  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  are  strangely  ignorant  even 
of  English  geography. 

5.  We  think  that  Mr.  W.  does  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the 
Cireek  and  Latin  languages  from  the  contents  of  the  authors  ;  and 
hereby  gives  very  undue  imporUiiice  to  the  latter.  Admitting  the 
value  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  an  exercise  of  the  mind  while  ac¬ 
quiring  them,  and  as  giving  a  precision  to  the  knowledge  of  our 
own  tongue ;  we  can  by  no  means  concede  that  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  are  our  masters  in  wisdom,  or  our  instructors  in  taste ; 
much  less  the  great  bond  of  union  between  all  civilized  Europe. 
Forsooth  !  there  w\\\  be  no  common  tastes,  no  intellectual  inter¬ 
change,  no  power  of  understanding  each  other’s  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings,  if  we  leave  off  studying  Homer  and  Virgil.  Homer  and 
Virgil  do  we  say  ?  These  are  school-books,  hardly  read  at  the 
universities ;  but,  to  jud^e  by  Cambridge  study,  it  is  Monk's 
Euripides,  Blomfield's  /Tschylus,  and  Mitchell’s  Aristophanes,  * 
W'hich  bind  and  fascinate  all  cultivated  intellects  in  delightful 
sympathy  ;  as  if  it  were  not  the  profession  of  a  common  religion 
that  originally  constituted  the  bond  of  Europe,  and  the  more  or 
less  successful  development  of  that  religion  which  promotes  our 
humanity,  and  our  best  sympathies.  We  admit  the  influence 
which  the  study  of  Latin  authors  (especially  Cicero)  exercised  on 
us  in  a  time  of  great  darkness ;  but  we  believe  that  the  nurses 
which  (be  it  allowed)  reared  the  infant  mind  of  Europe,  are 
unable  to  feed  the  full  grow^n  man.  'Flieir  w  ritings  will  never  be 
forgotten.  A  large  fraction  of  the  ediicjited  English  will  ever 
read  them,  much  outnumbering  those  who  studied  them  four^  sU,  or 
eight  centuries  ago.  But  are  they,  therefore,  essential  to  every 
educated  man  ?  This  is  to  give  them  a  universal  empire  indeed  ! 
Some  of  the  classic  authors  are  men  of  most  superior  minds,  jis 
Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  every  way  worthy  of  being  studied  by 
all  to  whom  the  effort  of  undersUinding  their  phraseology  is  not 
too  great.  Many  of  them  possessed  superior  taste,  and,  above 
all,  w’ere  free  men.  This  stamps  the  chief  value  on  ancient 
Greek,  and  on  some  Roman  literature  ;  the  writers  were  free,  and 
*lared  to  speak  the  truth.  As  for  courtly  writers,  like  Virgil  and 
Livy,  and  selfish  parasitical  sensualists,  like  Horace;  we  have 
little  to  say  in  their  favour,  and  wish  we  had  room  to  express  our 
full  disapprobation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  last  named  is 
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studied.  But,  while  we  acknowledge  that  Aristotle  and  Thu¬ 
cydides  are  profound  thinkers,  we  give  them  no  exclusive 
homage.  They  are  phenomena  to  be  studied ;  and  they  contri¬ 
bute  tlieir  quota  towards  informing  our  minds  ;  but  they  must  not 
supersede  modern  writers,  equal  to  them  in  talent,  and  superior  in 
advantjtges.  Then  as  to  taste ;  we  do  not  for  a  moment  allow  that 
the  classics  are  to  be  our  pattern.  The  (ireek  tragedians  have 
scenes  most  offensive  to  a  modern  and  purer  taste,  and  conceits 
equally  unbearable:  (what  shall  be  said  of  the  comedians?)  while 
the  attempt  to  attain  a  correct  taste  by  the  imitation  of  the 
ancients  must  ever  prove  a  failure,  as  we  believe  it  ever  has  done. 

The  (Treek  and  Latin  languages  must  always  be  of  vast  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  divine^  and  full  of  interest  to  those  who  have  culti¬ 
vated  them  adecpiately.  To  the  historian  and  to  the  philologist 
they  are  alike  necessary.  But  it  is  for  the  prose  writers  that  they 
are  mainly  iin])ortant  to  the  great  majority  of  persons,  and  we 
believe  that  only  prose  should  be*  made  essential  to  a  universitv 
degree.  We  have  not  room  fully  to  develop  our  meaning,  but 
we  will  observe  that  a  really  sound  knowledge  of  Xenophon’s 
(ireek  and  Cicero’s  Latin  (if  a  young  student  were  confined  to 
these  two  authors),  might  be  attained  with  comparatively  little 
effort;  and  when  acquired,  would  be  worth  much  more  than  the 
shreds  and  scraps  of  prose  and  poetry  generally  made  so  much  of. 
More  than  this  we  fully  believe  ought  not  to  be  exacted  for  an 
ordinary  degree ;  and  as  every  pupil  might  be  expected  to  bring 
M'ith  him  to  the  university  at  least  a  competent  knowledge  of 
I^atin  and  French,  time  would  be  left  for  other  subjects  of  study. 

(>.  Mr.  Whewell  anticipates  grievous  evils  from  the  study  of 
‘philosophy,’  because  authorities  on  these  subjects  clash.  We  do 
not  at  all  feel  the  difficulty  as  he.  No  subjects  ought  to  be  made 
the  prime  part  of  university  teaching,  on  which  a  firm  basis  has 
not  been  attained  and  agreed  upon :  so  far  we  allow.  But  when 
there  is  a  difference  between  different  schools,  it  is  the  part  of  the 
lecturer  to  expound  their  views  with  his  own  comment.  1  he 
interests  of  truth  need  not  be  compromised,  nor  the  student  taught 
to  cavil  at  his  teacher.  The  thing  daily  occurs  in  medical  lectures 
with  no  such  result.  We  agjun  appeal  to  the  ‘  Progress  of  Ethical 
Philosophy,*  to  show  how  instructive  lectures  may  be,  in  spite  of 
this  collision  of  opinion.  Doubtless  very  young  pupils  are  not 
ripe  for  discussion  ;  but  persons  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old, 
are  something  more  than  boys.  That  which  Mr.  W.  regards  as 
a  defect,  we  regard  as  an  excellence,  that  there  is  something  on 
which  the  lecturer  speaks  hesitatingly,  and  on  which  their  own 
judgment  is  to  be  elicited.  Of  course  it  is  desirable  that  the  dis¬ 
putable  parts  should  be  subordinate,  and  the  lecturer  should  make 
it  felt  that  he  is  master  of  his  subject.  When  this  is  the  aise,  we 
very  decidedly  prefer,  that  pupils  of  such  an  age  should  be  called 
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on  to  exert  that  power  of  weighinjr  probabilities,  w'hicli  alone  will 
avail  them  in  real  life. 

7.  Neither  do  we  see  the  arduous  difficulties,  with  which  Mr. 
W.  supposes  ‘speculative’  teaching  to  be  encumbered.  The 
medical  schools  have  always  to  contend  with  them,  and  always 
overcome  them.  He  allows  that  the  tejicher  may  test  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  his  pupils  and  the  clearness  of  their  apprehensions,  by 
interrogation  ;  and  when  they  are  more  fully  masters  of  the  sul>- 
ject,  by  demanding  of  them  written  essays.  Their  active  powers 
are  thus  called  out,  and  their  attention  in  a  great  measure 
secured. 

It  rather  appears  to  us,  that  Mr.  VV^  gives  an  unfair  advantage 
to  his  argument,  by  his  use  of  the  terms  Practical  and  Speculative. 
A  fairer  division,  we  think,  would  be  into  Catechising  and  Lectur¬ 
ing  ;  by  Catechising  meaning  all  instruction  in  which  the  hearer 
is  treated  as  a  pupil,  responsible  for  listening,  and  liable  to  inter¬ 
rogation.  This  term  would  then  include  both  the  Scotch  and 
English  university  methods. 

8.  We  certainly  are  not  disposed  to  make  light  of  the  advan- 
tJiges  of  good  college  lectures,  yet  w^e  cannot  admit  that  (as  he 
states,  p.  53)  ‘  We  could  not  abandon  the  ‘  Practiwd*  teaching, 

‘  the  mathematical  and  classical  studies,  and  the  College  Lectures 

‘  of  our  Universities, . without  puttimj  in  serious  and 

‘  extensive  jeopardy^  the  interests  of  the  civilization  of  Enyland 
‘  and  of  the  world.  ’ 

In  a  rather  laboured  section  (wdiich  seems  to  us  the  most  erro¬ 
neous  in  his  book,  though  we  expect  it  w’ill  be  the  most  praised), 
he  undertakes  to  prove  nistorically,  that  civilization  has  risen  and 
fallen  with  ‘  Practical  teaching.*  Civilization,  according  to  him, 
consists  in  the  ‘ faculty  of  speculative  thought;*  and  nations  are 
then  to  be  reputed  most  civilized,  when  they  are  most  ejiger  in 
embracing  and  diffusing  scientific  discoveries.  We  are  amazed 
that  a  man  of  his  grasp  of  mind  should  take  so  one-sided  a  view. 
Whether  we  look  to  etymology  or  to  actual  use,  we  surely  must 
pronounce  moral  principles  and  habits,  not  scientific  powers,  to  be 
the  main  elements  of  civilization.  When  a  body  of  men  possess 
such  a  tone  of  mind,  as  to  fit  them  for  good  citizens,  they  are 
‘  civilized  persons.*  To  this  end,  they  must  possess  a  strong 
sense  of  the  advantages  of  order  and  mutual  concession,  of  the 
imperative  claims  of  justice,  humanity,  and  faithfulness  to  con¬ 
tracts,  with  a  powder  of  self-denial  and  forethought  which  would 
enable  them  on  important  occjisions  to  display  public  spirit.  Even 
the  arts  of  life  might  be  in  a  low  state  among  a  people  highly 
civilized ;  although  many  persons  are  apt  to  identify  them  w  ith 
civilization,  of  which  they  are  only  fruits,  indicatinj^  a  certain 
measure  of  security  to  property.  In  our  judgment,  Norway  is  at 
this  moment  a  more  civilized  country  than  Italy,  or  even  than 
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Fnince.  to  seek  to  identify  civilization  with  specufathr 

science y  (pace  viri  doctissiini,)  is  indeed  unbeanible. 

"Die  question  is  not  one  of  words.  Mr.  \V.  does  i\ot  protend 
to  lay  down  his  sense  of  the  term  arbitrarily  and  for  convenience, 
but  as  one  who  has  analysed  the  meaning  that  it  bears  in  tlie 
mouths  of  all.  The  result  of  his  principle  would  be,  to  prefer 
the  condition  of  a  despotic  monarchy,  in  which  the  phvsical 
sciences  flourish,  but  in  which  all  moral  and  religious  discussions 
are  prohibited,  to  that  of  a  free  community,  where  order  is  upheld 
by  politiciil  intelligence  and  sound  good  sense ;  where  men  are 
free  to  lose  their  labour  in  endless  discussions  on  religion,  politics, 
and  other  ‘  philosophy,^  and  alas  !  do  not  know  the  laws  by  which 
matter  is  governed,  nor  the  basis  on  which  geometry  has  erected 
a  vast  fabric  of  substiintial,  though  speculative  truth  ! 

To  do  him  justice,  we  must  quote  from  his  ‘rapid  survey’  of 
the  history  of  edii«ition. 

‘  Of  the  (rreek  education,  up  to  the  time  of  Plato,  we  know  euoujrh 
!o  be  able  to  assert,  that  it  was  in  the  main  practical  teaching.  The 
‘  music’  (/Aou(T/x)i)  which  constituted  the  principal  part  of  this,  was 
taught  uiKpiestionably  in  a  practical  manner ;  and  if  the  occasion 
admitted,  it  might  be  shown,  both  from  the  elements  which  it  included 
and  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  conducted,  that  it  had  nearly  the 
same  effect  that  the  practical  teaching  of  mathematics  has,  in  giving 
distinctness  t(»  the  ideas — independently  of  its  other  and  collateral  in¬ 
fluences.  Hut  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,*  a  change  took  place  in 
the  instruction  of  tlie  Greek  youth.  The  sophists  and  philosophers 
were  extraordinarily  admired  and  followed  ;  and  to  acquire  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  their  doctrines  and  systems  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
m(>st  essential  part  of  a  liberal  education.  This  was  still  more  the 
case  among  the  Romans,  when  they  attempted  to  take  a  place  among 
cultivated  nations.  Their  youth  listened  to  what  ‘  Chrysippus  and 
Grantor  taught,'  and  were  thus  supposed  to  be  filled  with  all  learning.t 
The  study  of  philosophy^  in  the  general  sense,  that  is,  of  the  moral, 
metaphysical,  and  physical  doctrines  of  the  framers  of  universal  sys¬ 
tems,  was,  as  we  know,  the  highest  conception  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  their  aims  at  intellectual  culture,  till  civilization  itself 
sickened  and  declined.  It  was  so,  too,  among  the  Neoplatonists,  the 
schoolmen,  the  theologians  of  the  middle  ages  ;  till  in  the  monasteries 
there  again  grew  up  a  method  of  practical  teaching  from  which  the 
system  of  the  English  universities  had  its  origin. 

‘  Such  is  the  course  of  education  ;  now  what  is  the  corresponding 
course  of  knowledge  ?  The  answer  is  well  worth  notice.  The  pro- 
S^ess  of  science  corresptmds  to  the  time  of  practical  teaching  ;  the  sta- 
tionarify  or  retrograde y  period  of  science,  is  the  pemnl  when  philosophy 


*  Sec  The  Clouds. 

t  See  the  beginning  of  Cieero’s  Offices. 
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was  the  instrmncnt  of'  education.  At  the  time  of  Plato,  tlie  (iret'k 
education  had  ht»en  for  n  long  |>eri<Hl  virtually  mathematical ;  a  fact  of 
which  the  very  term  fnathematics  is  the  reci»rd.  At  that  time  the 
greatest  scieutitic  discovery  of  the  ancient  world — the  resolution  of 
celestial  phenomena  into  circular  motions — was  caught  sight  of  by 
Plato,  and  soon  after  fully  brought  out  by  Hipparchus.  At  a  similar 
stage  of  Greek  culture,  although  at  a  later  time  and  in  a  dilferent 
country,  the  science  of  mechanics  was  established  by  Archimedes,  on 
foundations  fitted  to  endure  to  eternity.  What  might  have  Ikhmi  the 
history  of  civilization  if  the  Greek  education  had  continued  to 
practically  mathematical,  we  cannot  tell.  Sjuniking  according  to 
human  views  of  probability,  perhaps  the  (treeks  might,  in  that  case, 
have  anticipated  the  disc(»veries  of  iinHlerii  times  by  a  thousaind  years  ; 
and  the  places  (»f  (ialileo,  and  K-epler,  and  Newt(m,  might  have  Invii 
preoccupied  by  citizens  of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  lint  the  sjiecula- 

tive  study  of  ])hilosophy  prevailed.  From  that  time  no  material 
advance  was  made  in  science.’  pp.  21 — 23. 

‘It  is  a  manifest  mistake  to  ascribe  the  decay  «)f  science  to  the 
incursions  of  the  northern  nations.  Science  was  dead,  and  literature 
mortally  smitten,  befi)re  the  external  pressure  was  felt.  But  the  stmly 
of  speculative  ])hilosophy,  as  the  business  of  cultured  men,  survived. 
Still  the  intellectual  world  grew  darker  and  darker.  ‘  Light  after 
‘  light  goi's  out,  and  all  is  night.*  In  vain  do  the  scluMdinen  of  the 
middle  ages  build  system  upon  system,  as  the  sch<Hdmen  of  Athens 
and  Alexandria  had  done  before.  The  centuries  roll  on,  and  bring  no 
day.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  religious  orders  have  established 
among  themselves  a  system  of  practical  teaching.  They  intr<Mlucc* 
mathematics  into  their  ccuirse  with  especial  attention.  The  ])rinciple  of 
progress  is  simhi  felt  ti)  be  agtiiii  at  work.  A  Franciscan  friar  lifts 
up  liis  voice  against  the  sway  of  Aristotle,  and  points  to  the  far-off 
temple  of  science,  declaring  that  mathematics  is  its  gate  and  its  key.* 
His  announcement  is  found  to  be  true.  From  tlie  like  mathemati- 
cal  schools  proceed  the  luminaries  of  a  new  dawn — Copernicus,  Galile<», 
Kepler,  Newton,  are  the  founders  of  a  fresh  era  of  knowledge,  lH*caust* 
they  are  well-trained  mathematicians.  The  universities  of  Europe 
assume  a  form  in  which  such  a  training  goes  on  ;  thus  the  cultured 
classes  become  capable  of  receiving  and  appreciating  the  great  disco¬ 
veries  by  which  man's  intellectual  position  is  advanced ;  and  we  reach 
the  pre^nt  condition  of  the  civilized  world.*  pp.  23,  24. 

As  Mr.  W.  lays  so  much  stress  on  the  fiovaiKTjy  he  would  have 
done  well  to  tell  us  what  it  was.  To  us  it  has  seemed  rather  an 
obscure  subject  Doubtless  to  play  on  the  guitar,  and  sing  to  it 
the  verses  of  Homer,  Alcaeus,  or  Pythagoms,  must  have  l)een 
taught  tlien  as  now.  But  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  one  who  so 


♦  Haruin  scicntiamm  porta  ct  clavts  cst  iiiatheinatica,  nuaiii  sancti  a  prin- 
cipio  mundi  invencrunt.  etc.— Roger  Bacon,  Specula  Mathematica,  cap.  i. 
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truly  informs  us  that  ‘  science  was  dead,  and  literature  mortally 
‘  smitten,*  before  the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations  into  the 
Roman  empire,  should  omit  to  notice  oppressh^e  despotism  its  at 
least  among  the  causes  which  stunted  merrs  intellects?  If  we 
rightly  appreciate  Mr.  WhewelFs  views,  had  not  that  mischievous 
tiilker,  Socrates,  and  the  impudent  rhetoricians,  come  forward  ;it 
Athens,  Greek  civilization  might  have  flourished  to  an  unlimited 
extent;  and  the  Romans,  tiiught  by  the  Greeks,  miglit  have 
upheld  the  same,  until  their  empire  fell  before  invaders.  Rut 
civil  war  is  iis  bad  as  foreign  invasion.  The  struggles  of  Athens 
at  home  and  of  the  Greek  nation  within  itself  did  something  to 
divert  mathematicians  from  their  traiupiillity.  In  the  small  states 
of  (jreece,  times  of  political  trouble  demanded  the  chief  energies 
of  the  educiited  citizens;  no  combination  of  eft’ort  to  advance 
science  was  possible.  Meanwhile  at  Athens,  tlie  unbridletl 
democracy  which  Pericles  left  behind  him,  opened  suj)reme  power 
to  every  young  man  who  possessed  attractive  elotpience.  It  was 
this  that  so  violently  carried  the  best  intellects  of  Athens  to  sac¬ 
rifice  all  solid  knowledge,  and  aim  solely  at  the  mere  art  of  plau¬ 
sible  speaking.  Rut  Mr.  W.  must  not  confound,  under  the  name 
of  ‘  speculative  teaching,’  the  laborious  instructions  communicated 
hy  a  Scotch  or  Cierman  philosopher  on  Ethics,  Politics,  Political 
Economy,  History,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Jurisprudence,  Meta¬ 
physics,  &c.,  with  the  Lectures  of  Hippias  of  Elis,  or  Gorgias  of 
Leontini.  It  is  further  manifest  that  all  original  talent  expired  in 
Greece,  with  the  estiblishment  of  despotism  by  Alexander  the 
Macedonian  ;  and  we  may  confidently  say  it  would  have  expired 
with  or  w  ithout  the  sophists.  Geometry  and  astronomy  w  ere  cul¬ 
tivated  and  made  progress  at  Alexandria,  but  w  ith  no  very  striking 
result.  Mr.  \V.  implies  that  Athenian  geometry  was  taught  ‘  j)rac- 
tically,’  but  that  ox  Alexandria  ‘  speculatively.’  Will  he  assert  this  ? 

To  turn  to  Rome.  Her  literary  genius  was  scarcely  kindling, 
w  hen  it  was  quenched  by  the  despotism  of  her  emperors.  All  the 
noblest  and  most  highly  cultivated  minds  in  her  were  formed  in 
republican  times,  or  on  a  republican  mould ;  such  men  had  ever 
to  dread  the  sword  of  the  Ruffian,  or  the  emperor’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  suicide.  Her  capitol  was  full  of  German  and  Illyrian 
savages,  the  body-guard  of  the  emperor,  who  gave  ‘  the  mortid 
‘  w’ound’  to  Roman  intellect,  before'  foreign  nations  had  openly 
insulted  the  empire. 

The  intellectual  ability  demanded  by  the  emperors,  was  that  of 
the  man  of  business :  to  be  prompt,  vigilant,  obedient,  peremp¬ 
tory,  unflinching.  Augustus  and  Tiberius  set  the  pattern  which 
the  rest  follow^ed,  ‘  to  abhor  the.^tremes  of  virtue  and  vice.’  A 
few  of  the  Roman  grandees,  disgusted  with  public  life,  did  betake 
themselves  to  science,  but  it  made  no  progress ;  not  for  want  of 
‘practical  teaching,’  but  becjxuse  there  w’as  no  succession  of 
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efforts,  no  adequate  pid)licati()n  ot'  what  had  been  discovered, 
iuioks  dear  and  scarce,  navi^ition  intermpted,  universities  non-ex¬ 
istent. 

1  lien  as  to  the  modern  rise  of  civilization.  W’iis  tlie  impres¬ 
sion  produced  on  Catholic  Europe  by  the  successive  dilfusion  of 
Latin  and  (ireek,  with  the  important  historical  /acts  therein  con¬ 
tained,  uothimj  ?  Nothing,  that  the  cannon  battered  down  the 
castles  ot  our  harons  ?  V\’as  the  reformation  of  religion  nothinji^  ? 
Or  shall  we  say  that  e^nnpowder  and  the  mariner's  compass,  the 
spinnint(-jenny,  and  tlie  steam-engine,  would  not  have  ueen  in¬ 
vented  or  applied,  without  ‘  practical*  teaching?  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
pased,  that  unless  Friar  llacon  had  announced  his  ^rand  secret, 
and  the  two  universities  had  hit  on  the  bright  thouji^ht  of  colUyc 
lectures,  we  should  be  at  this  moment  semibarharians  ?  Nothinjj; 
is  farther  from  our  thoughts  than  to  depreciate  the  exact  sciences, 
with  their  extraordinary  influence  over  navigiition,  and  by  a 
reacting  power  on  the  national  intellect ;  hut  if  ever  we  are  to  be 
stirred  up  against  them,  it  will  be  by  pretensions  so  inconside¬ 
rate. 

t).  Finally,  we  must  complain  of  the  tone  in  which  Mr.  W. 
speaks  of  the  German  universities.  A  reader  who  judged  of 
them  by  this  hook,  would  siqipose  their  teaching  very  inemcient, 
their  learning  frothy  and  superfleial,  and  the  moral  state  of  the 
students  vastly  lower  than  any  thing  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Knowing  as  we  do  the  comparative  poverty  of  German  students, 
we  are  jirepared  to  expect  ruder  manners  and  vice  with  an  uglier 
face.  Hut  we  are  informed  hy  persons  not  ignorant  of  German 
and  English  Universities,  that  there  is  the  same,  or  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  moral  and  exemplary  students  among  them  than  among 
ourselves;  that  the are  precisely  such  rakes  as  unhap¬ 
pily  our  universities  furnish,  with  a  less  meitsure  ot  refined  selfish¬ 
ness  and  HeliogidiaJism,  though  with  more  that  is  openly  riotous. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wonderful  learning  of  Germany  utterly 
disproves  Mr.  W.’s  notion,  that  ‘  speculative*  teaching  is  inade- 
4piate  to  impart  efficient  instruction. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  more  space  to  bestow  on  Dr. 
IIoppus,  especially  as  his  scheme  appears  to  us  by  its  comprehen¬ 
siveness  far  more  available  for  present  utility,  than  that  of  Mr. 
Whewell ;  for  with  all  Mr.  W.*s  merits  and  ability,  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  judge  him  so  much  enamoure<l  of  his  own  university, 
its  to  be  little  able  to  appreciiite  the  merits  <»f  other  methods  of 
instruction.  Dr.  IIoppus  desires  to  include  in  a  university  cours(‘, 
somethimj  from  each  of  the  four  grand  bnuiehes :  IMiilology, 
Mathematics,  Sensible  Nature,  imd  Moral  or  Mentid  Sciences, 
lie  would  admit,  under  the  title  of  private  students,  those  who  do 
not  aspire  to  ii  degree.  AH  others  should  undergo  a  preliminary 
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examination.  He  proposes  tliat  the  13achelor*s  degree  slioiild  ho 
after  a  half  university  course,  but  that  the  Master's  degree  slioiild 
be  refused  except  to  those  who  have  attended  through  the  entire 
course ;  it  would  thus  become  a  real  honour,  and  not  a  mere  mark 
of  «age  or  standing.  He  would  exact  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  and 
of  either  French  or  German,  leaving  Greek  as  only  desirable,  not 
essential.  He  wishes  the  student  to  come  prepared  in  eleinentarv 
mathematics.  He  would  expect  him  to  undergo  examination  in 
some  one  department  of  Natural  History  and  of  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy,  and  to  have  attended  lectures  on  Astronomy  and  kindred 
topics.  He  contends  that  Mental  Philosophy  may  with  ])roprietv 
be  introduced  into  an  Elementary  course  ;  but  unwillingly  aban¬ 
dons  IMoral  Philosophy,  as  (in  his  judgment)  inadmissible  in  an 
institution  which  upholds  no  one  sect  of  religion. 

We  feel  much  difficulty  in  forming  a  judgment  on  the  general 
question,  because  of  the  different  circumstances  of  different  Lni- 
versities.  Some,  as  those  of  Germany,  have  to  provide  persons 
to  fill  all  the  offices  under  government,  which  are  vastly  more 
numerous  in  Prussia  than  in  England.  The  London  University 
has  to  deal  with  eandidates  not  yet  manifest, — hidden  in  all  the 
cities  and  perhaps  market-towns  of  England.  1  he  London  Uni¬ 
versity  College  will  perhaps  only  be  able  to  command  half  courses 
of  study  in  the  majority  of  cases,  while  the  age  of  the  students  will 
be  less  than  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Without  knowing  on  what 
stuff  the  system  is  to  act,  it  is  impossible  to  construct  the  machi¬ 
nery  :  for  which  reason  we  feel  no  doubt,  that  whatever  plans  the 
London  University  shall  at  present  adopt,  will  need  to  be  re¬ 
considered  and  greatly  modified  after  a  few  years*  experience. 

Dr.  Hoj)j)us*s  suggestion  as  to  the  Bachelor’s  and  Master’s 
degrees,  seems  to  us  very  judiciously  adapted  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  London  and  Enghind.  We  do  not  know  whether  to 
approve  of  his  wishing  to  make  no  limitation  as  to  aye,  A  clever 
boy  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  young  man.  If  instead  ot  a 
minimum  age  for  admission  (su])pose  sixteen — but  we  should  pre¬ 
fer  seventeen)  a  boy  of  fourteen  is  admissible,  we  a])prehend  that 
the  standard  will  be  liable  to  sink,  and  the  lectures  must  become 
more  boyish.  Perhaps  the  oidy  way  to  make  it  a  I'niversity, 
and  m>t  a  school,  is  to  refuse  to  admit  those  under  sixteen  or 
seventeen  :  yet  if  so  it  be  that  the  institution  eamiof  live  without 
pupils,  and  canm>t  get  any  but  young  ones,  we  have  nothing  to 


sav. 


Neither  are  we  willing  to  give  up  Moral  Philosophy  so  e:  isily. 
There  are,  doubtless,  <iifi(*rt*nccs  (»f  judgment  among  (Christians 
concerning  this  science,  but  these  differences  are  not  based  on 
distinctions  of  sect.  Successive  floral  Philoso])hv  professors  at 
Oxford  may  possibly  differ  as  much  as  at  London.  " 


We  well 
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know  tliat  Riitlor  and  Paloy  are  much  at  variance;  yet  both  form 
a  useful  part  of  a  University  course.  Rut,  ao;ain  we  must  say,  if 
parties  will  quarrel,  there  is  no  help. 

That  very  youn^  students  can  advantaj^eouslv  be  led  to  any  spe¬ 
culative  course  ot  ^lental  Philosophy,  few  will  believe:  Grammar 
and  Cieometry  seem  the  best  metaphysics  and  lo«;ic  for  them. 
Rut  if  they  are  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  previously  well 
trained,  a  judicious  lecturer  may  doubtless  (jts  Dr.  IIoppus 
alleges),  select  many  portions  of  mental  philosophy  that  shall  be 
suited  for  them.  Yet,  if  we  understand  the  vague  term  Meta¬ 
physics,  we  should  prefer  the  delay  of  this  subject  until  it  could 
be  connected  with  Physiology. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  grand  difliculties  ex¬ 
perienced  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  arise  from  the  \\'ant  of  an 
efficient  Entrance  Examination.  It  is  with  good  reason  that  Dr. 
Hoppus  insists  on  the  importance  of  this  :  but  we  would  combine 
it  with  the  demand  of  age,  and  afterwards  niise  the  standard  of 
the  entrance  examination  gradually,  if  it  seemed  possible.  But 
we  are  not  disposed  to  exact  so  much  Greek  and  Latin  fis  he 
wishes.  We  would  decidedly  set  ourselves  against  the  ; 
unless  Homer  be  taken,  merely  as  the  type  of  the  old  Greek 
dialect.  By  way  of  suggestion  :  suppose  a  student  were  re¬ 
quired  to  have  a  perfect  familiarity  with  one  book  of  Xenophon’s 
Anabasis,  with  six  orations  of  Cicero ;  and  with  one  b  rench 
volume;  to  understand  English  grammar,  and  WTite  English  with 
fluency  and  ease ;  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  most  important 
farts  in  the  Jewish,  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  histories,  Jis  nar¬ 
rated  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  good  school  books,  and  so  much 
of  Geography  and  Chronology  as  they  involve  ;  finally  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  w’ith  the  elements  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  with  sound 
geometrical  notions  of  Geography.  A  young  man  who  cannot 
attain  so  much  before  seventeen,  need  not,  as  wa»  think,  aspire  to 
a  I 'Diversity  degree;  or  might  wait  until  he  was  older.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  age  (d  admission  could  not  on  an  average  be  so  late, 
and  the  above  is  thought  too  much,  let  the  (ireek  be  dropped; 
or  rather,  let  a  less  perfect  knowledge  of  (ireek  be  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  required.  As  a  minimum^  let  a  knowledge  of  the  (ireek 
terms  which  enter,  or  are  likely  to  enter,  the  English  language, 
be  demanded,  with  the  principles  of  compounding  w’ordg  and 
forming  the  terminations:  and  then  trust  to  circumstance's  to 
allow  of  afterwards  raising  the  standard. 

If  sixteen  were  the  lowest  age  of  admission,  the  Bachelor’s 
degree  might  be  taken  at  eighteen,  the  Master’s  at  tw'enty.  In 
the  first  two  years,  we  think  the  student  should  have  less  liberty 
than  afterwards  to  concentrate  his  powers  on  one  study.  The 
former  degree  might  testify  moderate  attainments  in  several  dc- 
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partments:  as  (1)  a  laiiguaj^e ;  (2)  a  physiciil  science,  or  pure 
analysis;  (3)  a  portion  of  modern  history;  (i)  something  (^f 
political  economy,  jurisprudence,  or  ethics.  This  is  like  Dr. 
Hoppus’s  division,  but  not  the  same.  We  give  less  weight  than 
he  to  sensible  nature  (as  Natural  History),  while  we  think  that 
History  should  stand  out  more  prominent  than  in  his  view'. 

Honours  might  be  aw'arded  at  the  Bachelor’s  degree ;  but  wo 
w'ould  wish  the  Master’s  degree  to  be  7iothin(j  hut  honours,  so  to 
say.  That  is,  let  the  object  be,  not  to  attest  universal  mediocrity 
of  attiiinment,  but  peculiar  eminence  in  a  few  thinys.  We  will 
venture  to  name  peculiarly,  (1)  Comparative  Philology:  from 
text  books  such  as  Grimm  and  Bopp ;  Adelung,  Klaproth,  and 
Prichard.  (2)  Literature,  in  any  one  language,  Greek  or  Latin, 
Oriental,  or  Western,  ancient  or  modern,  to  the  extent  in  which 
it  may  be  possible  to  procure  professors.  (3)  History,  ancient 
and  modern  :  Text-books,  Thirhvall,  Niebuhr,  Sismondi,  Hallam, 


and  others  who  similarly  study  the  history  of  institutions  and 
opinions.  This  most  instructive,  most  splendid  study,  is,  we 
think,  sadly  shut  out  of  Mr.  Whew  ell’s  scheme.  (4)  Moral  Phi'' 
losophy.  Natural  Theology,  Logic,  ancient  and  modern.  Text¬ 
books;  Mackintosh,  Butler,  Paley,  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Herschel. 
(5)  The  Mathematical  Sciences.  (G)  The  Imperfect  Sciences. 
Could  the  average  University  age  be  made  as  at  Oxford,  from 
eighteen  to  tw  enty-two,  it  w'ould  greatly  raise  the  standard  of  the 
lectures  and  of  the  degrees. 

Experience  only  can  jiroportion  the  quantities  in  each  branch ; 
and  we  are  also  convinced  that  an  inferior  system  well  executed, 
W’ould  surpass  in  merit  a  better  system  languidly  executed.  But 
we  cannot  admit  this  in  excuse  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ex¬ 
clusiveness.  Cordially  do  we  agree  with  Dr.  Hoppns  in  the 
belief  that  this  ought  not  to  be,  and  w-e  have  moreover  strong 


Art.  V^.  The  Bench  and  the  Bar,  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Random 
Recollections  the  Lords  and  ('onimons,’  ‘  The  (treat  IMetrojMjlis,* 
^’c.  2  vols.  12mo.  London:  Henry  Collmrn,  1837. 

^pilE  tiiithor  of  these  volumes  is  well  known  to  oiir  readers, 
from  onr  notice  of  his  former  productions.  His  ‘  Random 
Recollections,*  and  ‘Great  Metropolis,*  have  been  extensively 
read ;  and  have  afforded  probably  as  much  innocent  amusement 
as  any  modern  pnl)lications.  He  is  a  diligent  collector  of  per¬ 
sonal  anecdotes,  and  hits  done  as  much  as  any  of  his  contempora¬ 
ries  to  remove  the  distance  between  the  general  community  and 
the  chief  actors  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs.  Without  any  thing 
of  malignity  or  ill-will, — but  on  the  contrary,  with  an  overflowing 
amenity  and  fixed  chariUibleness  of  heart,  he  has  sketched  the 
history  and  character  of  public  men  of  all  parties.  Holding  his 
own  feelings  in  abeyance,  and  dreading  to  a  great  extent  the  pre-^ 
indices  of  the  man  and  the  author,  he  has  honestly  endeavoured 
to  do  justice  to  all^  and  to  minister  to  the  gratification  of  his 
countrymen  without  pandering  to  their  vices.  The  resorts  of  the 
vicious,  the  g*ay,  and  the  commercial ;  the  heartless  depravity  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  low  pie^sions  of  the  vulgar ;  the  positions 
and  talents  of  statesmen  ;  the  successes  and  failures  of  authors ; 
and  the  history  of  our  periodical  literature,  have  all  been  sketched 
with  more  or  less  of  detail.  In  the  treatment  of  so  many  and  such 
diversified  topics,  very  various  degrees  of  success  were  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  To  some  of  our  author’s  statements  we  conse<piently 
demur,  and  from  many  of  his  judgments  we  dissent,  while  on  the 
whole  we  have  derived  pleasure  and  giithered  much  interesting 
information  from  his  pages. 

His  present  work  is  to  be  considered  as  a  companion  to  his 
‘  Random  Recollections,*  as  it  is  wTitten  on  the  same  plan  and  in  a 
similar  style.  He  has  endeavoured  to  do  in  the  case  of 
the  Bar,  what  in  the  former  instance  he  attempted  for  the 
Senate,  Different  opinions  will  be  formed  of  Ids  success.  Onr 
own  impression  is,  that  the  work  will  not  generally  be  regarded 
as  equal  to  its  predecessors,  either  in  the  value  of  its  information, 
or  in  its  pow'er  to  interest.  The  plan  has  lost  the  charm  ot 
novelty,  and  the  personages  sketched  are  less  known  and  less  re¬ 
garded  by  the  public.  To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  acquainted 
with  the  author’s  former  volumes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark, 
that  lie  makes  no  pretensions  to  a  profound  and  original  investi¬ 
gation  of  human  cliaracter.  He  never  attempts  a  philosophical 
analysis  of  the  mental  qualities  of  those  of  whom  he  treats,  or  if 
any  thing  approaching  to  this  most  interesting  branch  ot  inquiry 
be  ever  attempted,  it  is  soon  evident  that  this  is  not  hisyor/c. 
He  deals  only  with  the  (jualities  which  are  on  the  surface, — those 
general  and  more  palpable  attributes  of  character  which  are 
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open  to  the  observation  of  all.  The  minuter  shades, — the  more 
subtle  qualities  of  intellect, — those  attributes  of  mind  which  ^ive 
distinction  and  individuality  to  the  character,  are  rarely  noticed  or 
even  glanced  at  Our  author  writes  as  one  who  has  seen  and 
heard,  rather  than  deeply  meditated  on  the  men  whom  he  de¬ 
scribes.  It  is  the  outer  world  with  which  he  deals,  and  with 
which  he  seeks  to  make  his  readers  fainiliju*.  The  inner  com¬ 
partments  of  human  intellect  and  feeling  are  as  a  temple  over 
whose  threshold  he  is  forbidden  to  pass. 

But  it  is  time  we  present  our  readers  with  some  extracts  from 
the  work,  by  w  hich,  more  than  by  any  comments  of  ours,  they 
will  be  able  to  estimate  its  character.  The  follow  ing  piissage  w  ill 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  for  the  reputation 
and  moral  consistency  of  Lord  Broughmn. 

‘  But  I  must  not  occupy  too  much  space  in  speaking  of  Brougham 
as  a  barrister.  It  is  time  I  should  glance  at  him  in  his  capacity  of  a 
judge.  Some  men’s  greatness  comes  unexpectedly  on  them.  It  was 
so  with  iMr.  Brougham.  Two  days  before  he  w’as  in  possession  of  the 
great  seal,  he  had  not,  I  believe,  the  remotest  idea  of  ever  being  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chancellor.  Possibly  some  of  my  readers  may 
recollect,  that  eight  days  before  his  elevation,  lie  mentioned  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  circumstance  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Wellington  government,  w  hich  had  then  taken  place,  W'ould  not  induce 
him  to  postpone  the  motion  of  wliich  he  had  given  notice  on  Negro 
Slavery  more  than  a  few  days,  adding,  that  his  position  could  not  p(»s- 
sibly  1)6  affected  by  any  new'  administration  w'hich  might  be  formed. 
Some  persons  have  doubted  his  sincerity  in  this  observation,  supposing 
that  he  must  have  known  at  the  time,  that  he  was  to  be  included  in 
the  ministerial  arrangements  wdiich  w'ere  then  in  embryo.  I  am  able, 
from  a  private  source  of  information,  to  bear  testimony  to  IMr. 
Brougham’s  candour  and  plain  dealing,  w  hen  he  made  the  remark  in 
question.  On  the  following  day  he  accepted  a  retainer  from  a  country 
iittorney,  in  a  case  of  some  importance,  which  should  have  been  heard 
in  a  few  days  afterwards.  This  he  w’ould  not  have  done  if  aw’are  that 
the  great  seal  w’as  so  near  his  grasp.  By  the  time  the  day  appointed 
for  his  moving  in  the  case  had  arrived,  the  seals  w'ere  offered  to  him, 
and  he  had  agreed  to  accept  them,  though  not  formally  in  his  pos¬ 
session.  He  consequently  took  no  steps  in  the  case  referred  to.  Sur¬ 
prised  and  indignant  at  this,  the  attorney  took  him  severely  to  task  for 
w'hat  he  called  his  improper  neglect  of  his  professional  duty.  ‘  You’ll 
ctune  and  take  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow  morning,  w'hen  I’ll  ex¬ 
plain  the  reason  of  the  seeming  neglect,'  said  the  embryo  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor.  The  attorney  accepted  the  invitation,  and  breakfasted  w’ith 
Brougham  next  morning.  The  former  recurred  to  the  inconvenience 
and  disa])pointment  caused  by  the  latter  not  taking  the  particular  step 
in  the  case  alluded  to.  ‘  I  am  sure  you  wall  excuse  me  when  you 
know  the  reavson,  I  am  now  Lord  Chancellor  of  Kngland.  I  last 
night  received  the  great  seal,’  said  Brougham.  The  honour  of  being 
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the  first  to  breakfast  with  iirou^linni,  after  his  elevation  to  the  cliaiu 
cell(»rshi{),  reconciled  the  country  attorney  to  the  disap{)ointQient  of  the 
non-procedure  in  his  action.* — Vol.  I.,  pp.  119 — 121. 

The  following  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  Mr. 
Deninairs  election  for  his  native  city  Nottingham,  is  a  singular 
illustration  of  Pope’s  remark — 

‘  V»’hat  great  events  from  trivial  causes  s|iring.' 

\\  e  must  at  the  same  time  observe,  that  we  can  by  no  means  bring 
ourselves  to  approve  of  the  stt/le  of  the  narrative. 

‘  Ppuards  of  sixteen  years  since,  ^Ir.  Denman  was,  on  one  occasion, 
as  was  then  his  practice,  attending  the  assizes  in  Nottingham.  This 
was  ininiediately  after  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  while  the  gcMul 
people  of  that  j)lace,  like  the  good  ]>eople  of  all  other  places  in  the 
country,  were  over  head-and-ears  in  the  politics  of  the  coining  election. 
It  chanced,  as  well  as  1  can  remember  the  jvarticulars,  that  there  was  a 
division  among  the  liberal  electors  of  Nottingham,  lus  to  the  fittest  per¬ 
son  to  represent  them  in  the  ensuing  parliament,  when  some  one  hav¬ 
ing,  at  one  of  the  public  meetings  tlien  held  on  the  subject,  mentioned 
the  name  of  iMr.  Denman,  it  was  received  with  very  great  and  general 
enthusiasm.  Encouraged  by  this  favourable  circumstance,  the  gentle, 
man  who  had  named  him,  and  who  was  also  a  personal  friend  of  his 
own,  hastened  to  the  court  in  which  the  assizes  were  being  held  at  the 
time,  to  ciunmunicate  to  him  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  so  much 
enthusiasm  had  been  manifested  in  his  favour.  He  liadtold  the  electors 
previously  that  he  would  bring  Mr.  Denman  to  them  immediately.  On 
reaching  the  court,  he  found  that  Mr.  Denman  had  quitted  it,  and  had 
stepped  into  the  hotel,  there  to  wait  for  two  or  three  hours  until  the 
next  case  in  which  he  was  engaged  should  come  on.  1 1  is  friend  en¬ 
tered  the  room  quite  abruptly,  and  without  waiting  to  give  the  usual 
preliminary  knock.  There  he  found  i\Ir.  Denman,  with  his  wig,  and 
gown,  and  hands  gracing  his  jierson,  and  with  a  Mont  lllanc  of  briefs 
and  (►ther  professional  documents  piled  up  (m  the  table  before  him, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  acknowledged  laws  of  architecture.  His  friend, 

I  forget  his  name,  otherwise  I  would  call  him  by  it ;  his  friend,  with, 
out  waiting  to  greet  him  with  a  ‘  IIow  d’you  do.^’  ‘  G(H>d  morning,'  or 
any  of  the  usual  salutations,  had  hardly  got  to  the  inside,  when  he 
exclaimed,  half  suffocated  from  the  haste  w  ith  w  hich  he  had  come  on 
his  errand,  ‘Holloa!  Denman,  come  away  this  instant,  and  you're 
sure  to  be  elected.’ 

‘  ‘  What,  what’s  the  matter  V  in(|uired  Mr.  Denman,  evidently  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  abruptness  of  the  entrance,  coupled  with  the  as  yet  un¬ 
meaning  apostrophe  of  his  friend. 

‘  ‘  Tliere’s  not  a  moment  to  be  lost — not  a  single  moment,  I  assure 
von  !’  said  the  other,  in  broken  iweents,  caused  by  the  dispatch  he  had 
shown  in  the  business. 

‘  ‘  Where  do  you  want  me  to  go  to.^'  inquired  Mr.  Denman,  with 
great  coolness  but  yet  marked  surprise  as  to  w'hat  it  could  be  all  about. 

‘  ‘  Over  to  the  Tow  n  Hall,’  gasped  his  friend. 
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‘  ‘  Well,  really,  Smith,*  you  do  astonish  me.  Come,  take  a  chair, 
and  sit  down  and  tell  us  all  about  it.*  Mr.  Denman  motioned  to  Mr. 
Smith  to  sit  down  on  a  chair  which  he  handed  to  him. 

‘  *  There’s  not  a  moment  to  he  lost — not  a  moment  t(»  lie  lost. 
They’re  all  met,*  said  Mr.  Smith,  without  deigning  to  look  at  tlie 
chair. 

‘  ‘  Who  are  all  met?*  said  Mr.  Denman,  still  more  and  more  sur- 

‘  ‘  The  peoj)le  !*  was  the  answer. 

^  ‘  I’m  still  as  much  in  the  dark  as  before,  Mr.  Smith.  What  have 
they  met  for?* 

‘  ‘  Why,  to  lix  on  a  gentleman  to  represent  them  in  the  next  parlia. 
ment,’  was  the  answer. 

‘  ‘  ()  !  indeed  ;  and  who  may  be  the  fortunate  individual  they  have 
in  view?*  said  Mr.  Denman. 

‘  ‘  Why,  yourself,  to  be  sure,*  answered  ^Ir.  Smith. 

‘  ‘  Come,  come.  Smith,  I’ll  be  (piite  agreeable  to  your  having  a  joke 
at  my  expense  at  any  other  time  ;  but,  you  see,  I’m  t<M)  busy  now  for 
it,’  observed  ]\Ir.  Denman,  resuming  his  seat,  and  stretching  out  his 
hand  for  the  brief  he  had  put  aside  on  the  sudden  entrance  of  Mr. 
Smith. 

‘  ^  But,  on  my  honour,  it’s  no  joke,*  said  Mr.  Smith,  with  great 
energy. 

‘  ilr.  Denman  kM)ked  him  in  the  face  without  uttering  a  word. 

‘  ‘  Tin  perfectly  serious,  I  assure  you,’  said  ^Ir.  Smith. 

'  ‘  You  mean  to  say  you  are.  Smith  ?’ 

*  ‘  I  do,  by  all  that’s  sacred.  Come  away  this  instant.*  Mr.  Smith 
as  he  spoke  seized  hold  of  Mr.  Denman’s  gown  for  the  purpose  of  per¬ 
suading  him  to  go. 

‘  ‘  But,  come,  do  tell  me,  has  my  name  been  really  meutitmed  by 
any  of  the  electors  ?*  inquired  Mr.  l)enman,  rising  from  his  chair. 

^  ‘  It  has,  upon  my  honour,  and  been  received  with  deafening  ac¬ 
clamations.* 

*  ‘  Now,  laying  all  jocularity  aside,  do  you  think  I  should  have  a 
chance  of  being  elected,  if  I  were  to  stand?’ 

‘  ‘  I’ll  pledge  my  existence  that  you  have  not  only  a  chance,  but  that 
your  return  is  certain,*  answered  Mr.  Smith. 

‘‘Then,  I’ll  go  with  you  this  moment!’  exclaimed  IMr.  Denman, 
with  a  ujost  f(»rcible  emphasis ;  at  the  same  time  taking  oil  his 
wi«T  and  dashiim  it  down  on  the  tl(K>r  at  his  feet  with  tremendous 
energy.  The  gown  was  also  doffed  in  an  instant,  and  shared  the  fiite 
of  the  wig. 

‘  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Denman  proceeded  that  instant  to  the  hall, 
where  they  found  the  electors  all  impatience  to  see  the  latter.  iMr. 
Smith  introduced  his  friend  :  the’announcement  of  his  name  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  rapturous  applause.  He  then  made  a  flaming  speech  of 


*  I  must  suppose  sonic  name  for  convenience*  sake,  and  Smith  being  the 
most  common  name  in  Kiiglaud,  I  may  as  well  suppose  that  that  was  the 
name  of  the  gentleman. 
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upwards  of  an  hour’s  length,  which  was  greeted  with  plaudits  which  a 
person  fond  of  hyperl)olical  expressions  would  say,  would  huv'e  drowninl 
the  roar  of  Niagara  itself.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  the  hall 
resounded  with  shouts  of  ‘  Denman  for  ever !’  and  in  less  than  an  hmir 
there  was  not  a  boy  in  the  streets  that  did  not  throw  his  cap  up  in  the 
air,  and  shout  the  same  thing.  IVIr.  Denman’s  election  was  now,  even 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  secure.  The  day  for  nomination  arrived.  iMr. 
Denman,  according  to  promise,  appeared  on  the  hustings.  He  was 
])roposed  and  elected  member  for  Nottingham,  after  a  very  severe  con¬ 
test.’ — il).,  pp.  171 — 177* 

The  following  extract  is  creditable  alike  to  the  dexterity  and 
kind-heartedness  of  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan,  too  commonly  (listin- 
igiiished  as  a  barrister,  by  ‘  his  coarse,  badgerinji^,  brow-beating 
‘mode  of  treating  adverse  witnesses.’  It  is  but  right  to  sav, 
however,  that  a  perfectly  similar  anecdote  will  be  found  111 
liogers’s  Italy,  related  of  parties  who  lived  at  least  a  hundred 
vears  ago. 

‘  IMr.  Serjeant  \^uighan,  as  a  barrister,  occasionally  performed  .some 
generous  actions.  I  may  give  one  instance  out  of  many  which  are  well 
Icnown  to  the  profession.  Several  years  ago,  while  on  his  way  to  the 
C’helmsford  assi/.es,  he  met  with  an  intelligent  and  ]>leasant  fellow- 
j)assengcr  on  the  coach.  Mr.  Serjeant  \"aughan,  who  was,  on  such 
occasions,  very  fond  of  what  he  used  to  call  a  little  agreeable  chat  with 
any  talkative  person  he  chanced  to  meet,  soon  drew  his  travelling  com¬ 
panion  int<»  a  lively  conversation  with  him.  Having  always  had  a 
sprinkling  of  Yankee  curiosity,  though  never  venturing  to  put  such 
point-blank  American  (piestions  to  any  one,  as — ‘Are  you  married.^’ 

‘  Are  you  going  to  be  married  ‘  How  much  money  are  you  worth 
*  Have  you  g(>t  any  poor  relations  dependent  on  you  ‘  Have  you  any 
children *  Was  your  wife  a  widow  or  a  virgin  when  you  . married 
her?’  ‘  How  much  money  do  you  usually  spend  a  year?’ — Mr.  Si*r- 
jeant  Vaughan,  though  never,  I  repeat,  having  enough  of  the  Jona¬ 
than  eflVontery  to  put  such  (piestions  as  these  t(»  any  fellow-passenger 
he  chanced  to  encounter  in  his  travels,  generally  contrived  t(»  worm 
<mt,  by  a  process  imjiercejitible  to  the  ]>arty  Iiim.self,  wliatever  he 
wished  to  learn  regarding  him.  On  the  occasion  to  which  1  allude, 
Mr.  V^uighan  was  not  long  in  ;isc(*rtaining  fnmi  his  companion  that  he 
also  was  going  to  the  Chelmsford  assizes,  which  were  to  lie  held  on  the 
bdlowing  day.  ‘As  a  juryman,  no  doubt?’  said  Mr.  Vaughan,  on 
learning  the  fact  itself. 

‘  ‘  No,  Sir,  not  as  a  juryman,’ said  the  other. 

‘  ‘  (),  as  a  witness,  I  should  have  said.’ 

*  ‘  Not  as  a  witness  either :  I  wish  it  were  as  pleasant  as  that.’ 

‘  ‘O,  I  see  how'  it  is,  y(Hi  are  the  prosecutor  in  some  case  w  liich  is 
painful  to  your  feelings.  Iliuvever,  such  things  will  happen  ;  there  is 
no  help  for  them.’ 

‘  ‘  You  are  still  wrong  in  ycnir  conjecture.  Sir  ;  I  am  going  to  pay 
awav  monev  for  a  relative  w’ho  has  a  case  at  the  assizes. 
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*  *  All,  that’s  it !  Very  unpleasant,  certainly,  to  pay  money,*  ob¬ 
served  the  learned  Serjeant. 

*  *  It  is  indeed,  for  those  who  have  little  to  spare,*  observed  the  other. 

‘  ‘  Well,  but  I  hope  it’s  not  to  any  very  serious  amount.* 

‘  Why,  the  majjiiitude  of  the  sum,  you  know,  depends  on  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  party  who  have  to  make  the  ])ayment.’ 

‘  ‘  Very  true ;  certainly  very  true,*  said  ^Ir.  Serjeant  Vaughan. 

‘  ‘  The  sum  is  £;)00,  which,  to  one  with  my  limited  means,  is  a  very 
larjre  sum  indeed.* 

‘  ‘  but,  perhaps,  you  expect  to  be  repaid  it  in  some  way  or  other 
again 

*  ‘  That  is  very  uncertain ;  it  depends  entirely  on  whether  my  rela¬ 
tive,  who  has  just  taken  a  public-house  there,  succeed  in  business  or 
not.' 

‘  ‘  Well,  it  certainly  is  a  hard  case,*  observed  i\lr.  Serjeant  Vauglian, 
with  a  serious  and  emphatic  air. 

^  ‘  Aye,  you  would  say  so,  if  you  only  knew  it  all.’ 

‘  ‘  Indeed!  Are  there  any  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  case  ?’ 

‘  ‘  'riiere  are  indeed,’  answered  the  other,  with  something  between  a 
sigh  and  a  groan. 

‘Ms  the  matter  a  secret.^’  iiupiired  Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughan,  his 
curiosity  being  now  wound  up  to  no  ordinary  pitch. 

‘  ‘  Not  in  the  least,’  said  the  other.  ‘  Til  tell  you  the  whole  affair, 
if  you  don’t  think  it  tiresome,’  he  added. 

‘  ‘  I  am  all  anxiety  to  hear  it,’  said  the  learned  gentleman. 

‘  M'ell,  then,’  said  the  other,  ‘  about  six  weeks  since,  a  respectable 
corn-dealer  in  London,  when  on  his  way  to  Chelmsford,  met,  on  the 
coach,  with  two  persons  who  were  jierfect  strangers  to  him.  The 
strangers  soon  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  having  learned 
the  object  of  his  visit  to  Chelmsford,  said  that  they  also  were  going 
there  on  a  ])recisely  similar  errand,  namely,  to  make  some  purchases  of 
corn.  After  some  further  conversation  together,  it  was  suggested  by  one 
of  the  parties  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  all  three,  if  they  could 
come  to  an  understanding  together,  as  to  what  amount  of  jnirchases 
they  should  make,  and  under  what  particular  circumstances  those  pur¬ 
chases  should  be  made  ; — for  if  they  went  into  the  market  ‘  slap  dash,* 
and  without  any  understanding  together,  the  result  would  be  that  in  so 
small  a  ])lace  as  Chelmsford  they  would  raise  the  prices ;  whereas,  by 
operating  slowly  and  in  concert,  that  would  be  avoided.  The  second 
party  pretended  to  approve  highly  of  the  suggestion,  and  further  pro¬ 
posed,  in  order  to  show  that  neither  had  the  start  of  each  otlier,  that 
they  should  all  deposit  the  amount  of  money  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
resjiectable  landlord  of  the  principal  inn  ;  taking  care  that  they  did  so 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  that  special  instructions  should  be 
given  to  the  landlord  not  to  give  up  a  farthing  to  either,  until  all  three 
returned  together  to  receive  the  whole  ;  adding  that  if  he  did  he 
would  be  held  responsible.  The  London  merchant,  knowing  the  land¬ 
lord  of  the  inn  to  be  a  man  of  undoubted  respectability,  at  once  as¬ 
sented  to  the  proposal,  and  each  of  the  three  parties  accordingly  placed 
in  his  hands,  under  the  circumstances  stated,  £250,  making  £750  in 
all.’ 
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‘  ‘  Well/  okscrrod  J\Ir.  Serjeant  Vanjrhan,  *  well,  you  certainly  ilo 
interest  me  in  your  singular  story.  And  what  was  the  result 

*  ‘  W  hy  this — that  scarcely  had  the  three  parties  left  the  inn  a 
minute,  when  one  of  the  two  strangers  came  running  hack,  and  said, 
tliat  on  second  thoughts  they  had  all  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it 
would  he  better  to  make  their  purchases  as  early  in  tlie  day  as  ]M>ssihIe, 
and  that  consequently  the  (ither  two  had  desired  him  to  return  and  get 
the  mortey.* 

‘  ‘  And  tlie  landlord  gave  him  the  whole  sum  at  once  iiiterj)oseil 
IMr.  Serjeant  Vaughan. 

‘  MIe  did,  indeed ;  unfortunately  fur  himself  and  me,’  answered  the 
other. 

‘  ‘  And  what  followed.^’  inquired  tlie  learned  gentleman,  eagerly. 

‘  ‘  Why  the  other  stranger,  and  the  London  merchant,  returned  in 
about  an  hour  after,  and  demanded  their  money.* 

‘  ‘  When  the  landlord,  of  course,  told  them  he  had  given  it  tt>  the 
other  ?* 

‘  ‘  He  did.’ 

‘  *  On  which,  I  suppose,  they  bring  an  action  against  the  landlord  ?’ 

‘  ‘  Precisely  so  ;  and  seeing  that  defence  were  useless,  inasmucli  as 
he  delivered  up  the  money  to  one  when  his  instructions  were  juTemp- 
tory  not  to  deliver  it  until  all  three  were  present, — my  friend  is  t(» 
allow  the  action  to  go  undefended.  The  money  must  be  paid  to  the 
sharj)er — for  both  strangers,  as  the  event  has  proved,  were  sharj)ers — 
and  also  to  the  London  merchant.’ 

‘  ‘  And  you  really  have  made  up  your  mind  to  j)ay  it  V 

‘  ‘  ()  certainly,  because  there  is  no  help  for  it.’ 

'  ‘  I  am  a  barrister ;  I  am  iMr.  Serjeant  V^aughan  ;  and  I  will  defend 
the  case  for  the  poor  landlord  gratuitously.’ 

‘  The  other  tendered  liiin  a  thousand  thanks  for  his  intended  kind¬ 
ness  ;  but  expressed  his  apprehensions  that  all  efforts  at  defence  wtnild 
be  perfectly  useless. 

‘  ^  We  shall  see/  said  the  Serjeant,  significantly,  ‘  we  shall  set* ; — 
you  and  your  friend  the  landlord  will  call  on  me  this  evening  at  eight 
o’clock,  to  arrange  for  the  defence  to-morrow.’ 

‘  To-nn)rr(nv  came,  and  the  case  was  duly  called  in  court.  The  p«M)r 
innkeeper,  acting  on  the  advice  of  31  r.  Vaughan,  but  not  perceiving 
in  what  way  he  could  Ik*  ])enefited  by  it,  defended  the  case.  Every¬ 
thing  ])roceeded  so  favourably  for  the  pnjsecution  for  some  time,  that 
tlnnigh  every  person  in  ctnirt  deeply  sympathized  with  the  unfortunate 
landlord,  they  saw  no  possibility  of  any  other  result  than  a  verdict 
against  him.  Mr.  Serjeant  \huigham,  when  the  case  for  the  prosecu- 
ti«)n  was  closed,  rose  and  said  — ‘  Now',  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you 
have  lieard  the  evidence  adduced.  You  have  seen  it  proved  by  unex¬ 
ceptionable  witnesses,  that  the  defendant  received  the  most  j)ositive 
instructions  from  all  three,  not  t(»  deliver  up  the  money,  or  any  ])art 
of  it,  to  either  of  the  ])arties  except  in  the  presence  of  all.  Cien- 
tleinen,  my  client  has  got  the  money  in  liis  ])ossession,  and  is  ready  to 
give  it  when  all  the  three  parties  come  to  demand  it.  Let  tin*  absent 
party  be  brought  to  his  house,  in  company  with  the  other  lw(»,  and 
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every  one  will  have  his  money  returned  to  him.’  The  defence  was 
e<jually  ingenious  and  complete.  The  jury  looked  as  amazed  at  each 
other,  as  if  some  new  world  had  burst  on  their  astonished  gaze  ;  so  did 
all  the  spectators  in  court.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  party  wh(» 
absconded  with  the  money  never  returned,  and  that  consequently  the 
])(M)r  landlord  had  never  to  pay  a  farthing  of  the  amount.’ — ib.,  pp. 
300—308. 

Some  of  our  author’s  descriptions  more  than  border  on  carica¬ 
ture,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  penned  in  serious  mood. 
The  following  account  of  ISIr.  Scarlett,  now  Lord  Abinger,  may 
serve  as  an  instance. 

‘  ^Ir.  Scarlett’s  sjdendid  triumphs  at  the  bar  were  not  won  by  his 
el(Kpience — for  of  that,  as  before  stated,  he  had  none — nor  by  any 
superior  command  of  words.  It  was  his  face  that  did  it  all :  there  was 
no  resisting  its  seductive  aspect.  To  the  cause  of  many  an  ojiposiiig 
])arty,  has  iMr.  Scarlett’s  sniile  proved  fatal.  I  have  often  thought  tliat 
liis  making  a  speech  in  the  .usual  way,  was  a  mere  waste  of  time,  and 
an  unnecessary  exertion  of  his  lungs.  It  would,  I  am  convinced,  have 
been  in  many  cases  quite  enough,  if  he  had  simply  told  the  jury  that, 
everything  that  was  said  on  the  other  side  was  ])ure  nonsense — that  it 
had  no  relevancy  to  the  case  before  the  court — that  the  law  and  justice 
of  the  case  were  in  favour  of  bis  client,  and  that  he  was  sure  they 
would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  returning  a  verdict  to  that  effect.  The 
resistless  logic  of  his  firce  would  have  done  all  the  rest ;  his  fascinating 
smile  would  have  filched  the  desired  verdict  from  the  jury.  I  have 
often  wondered  that  the  judges,  if  ‘  the  law  allowed  it,’  knowing  as 
they  must  have  done  the  many  triumphs  which  JMr.  Scarlett  daily 
achieved  over  law  and  justice,  by  the  mere  ‘  power  of  his  face,’ — did 
not  order  the  jury  either  to  be  blind-folded,  or  to  sit  with  their  backs  to 
him ;  so  as  that  they  might  be  placed  beyond  the  seductive  influence 
of  his  smiles,  and  consequently  be  able  to  decide  according  to  the  real 
merits  of  the  case  before  the  court.’ — ib.,  pp.  *220,  221. 

We  have  noticed  several  inaccuracies  in  matters  of  fact,  which 
the  autlior  will  do  well  to  correct  in  a  future  edition.  Of  Mr. 
Baron  Gurney  it  is  said : 

*  lie  belongs  to  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  has  for  a  long  period 
been  a  member  of  ^Iaze-])ond  Chapel,  in  tlie  Borough,  now,  I  l)elievc, 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  ^Ir.  Watts.  If  1  am  not  mistaken,  he  is  a 
deacon  of  the  church  meeting  in  that  place  ;  at  all  events,  I  know  he 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  chapel.’ — ib.,  p.  244. 


Mr.  Gurney  never  was  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  question,  and 
ceased  from  being  a  member  some  years  since.  We  believe  he 
Is  now  an  attendant  at  the  Established  Church. 

.\t  page  (>5  of  the  siune  volume,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Gibbs, 
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who  assisted  Mr.  Erskine  in  the  trial  of  Mr.  Tlielwall,  tliough 
immeasurably  sunerior  to  the  latter  as  a  lawyer  and  logician, 
‘never  afterwiirns  rose  to  any  distinetion.  lie  wits  one  of  the 
‘  many  instances  which  occur  in  every  profession,  and  in  every 
‘  walk  of  life,  of  merit  not  meetinji^  its  due  reward.*  Now,  if  we 
are  not  greatly  mistaken,  this  gentleman,  better  known  to  the 
public  as  Sir  vicary  Giblis,  was  afterwards  made  Solicitor  and 
Attorney-Cieneral,  and  ultimately  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas. 

Mr.  Justice  Coleridt^e  is  represented,  p.  208,  as  the  editor  of 
‘a  work  in  two  volumes,  relative  to  the  life  and  writing  of  his 
‘  uncle,*  Mr.  S.  T.  Coleridge.  This,  however,  is  inaccunite,  as 
the  real  editor  was  Mr.  II.  N.  Coleridge.  Other  instances  have 
occurred  to  us,  but  these  will  suffice.  We  suspect  also  that  our 
author  is  greatly  in  error  in  the  statements  he  makes  respecting 
the  income  of  many  barristers.  The  sums  specified  exceed  the 
probability  of  the  case,  though  of  course  we  are  destitute  of  any 
conclusive  evidence. 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  repeat  the  censure  which  we 
formerly  pronounced  on  our  author’s  style.  We  had  hoped  that 
his  present  volumes  would  indicate  an  improvement  in  this  respect, 
but  we  have  been  disappointed.  The  marks  of  haste  and  care¬ 
lessness  are  innumerable,  a  fact  which  surprises  us  the  more  from 
the  opportunity  for  revision  which  was  possessed.  As  the  con¬ 
tents  of  these  volume's  appeared  in  the  Metropolitan  Maga/iiu' 
before  their  publication  in  a  separate  form,  it  was  not  unnatural 
to  expect  that  they  would  be  subjected  to  a  .severer  revision  than 
ordinary.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  would  seem  to  have  been 
attempted.  On  the  contrary,  the  style  is  more  loose  ami  in¬ 
accurate  than  in  the  author’s  former  volumes.  Many  passages 
are  wordy  and  turgid,  and  a  repetition  of  similar  i)h rases  gives 
an  appearance  of  poverty  to  the  language  which  might  have 
been  avoided.  We  speak  with  the  kindest  and  most  friendly  de¬ 
sign  when  we  entreat  our  author  to  pay  more  attention  to  these 
points.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  his  continued  success,  and 
would  go  far  to  disarm  many  of  those  by  whom  he  is  assailed.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  writer  so  caj>able  of  blending  in¬ 
formation  with  amusement  should  prejmlice  himself  by  such 
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^HE  honourable  and  reverend  Baptist  Noel  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  reverend  and  learned  Dr.  John  Pye 
Smith,  the  Theological  Professor  of  the  dissenting  college, 
Ilomerton,  have  long  sustained  a  deservedly  high  character,  not 
only  in  their  respective  communions,  but  among  all  classes  and 
denominations  of  Christians.  Both  have  eminently  distinguished 
themselves  by  earnestly  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,  by  the  soundness  of  their  doctrine  and  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  their  spirit,  by  their  conscientious  piety  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  charity.  As  our  readers  well  know,  a  prize  of  one  hundred 
guineas  wiis  otfered  for  the  best  essay  that  should  be  presented  on 
the  sid)ject  of  Covetousness;  that  the  adjudication  was  entrusted 
to  the  reverend  gentlemen  we  have  thus  introduced  to  their 
notice ;  and  that  among  one  hundred  and  forty-three  comj)etitors 
IMr.  Harris  was  adjudged  to  be  the  successful  candidate.  On 
the  part  of  the  adjudicators,  this  was  the  result  of  the  most 
careful  examination  of  the  numerous  productions  submitted  to 
their  inspection ;  they  M’eighed  the  respective  merits  of  each, 
and  after  the  maturest  consideration,  they  expressed  their  united 
and  unqualified  decision  in  the  following  terms :  ‘  After  much 
‘  thought,  and  humblv  seeking  by  prayer  and  supplication  that 
‘  we  might  be  enabled  to  form  a  right  judgment,  we  saw  it  to  be 
‘  our  duty  to  declare  the  work  now  given  to  the  public  to  lie  the 
‘  one  entitled  to  Dr.  Conquest’s  munificent  prize.  But  we  did 
‘  not  arrive  at  this  determination  without  a  high  feeling  of  grati- 
‘  tilde  and  admiration  at  the  mass  of  sanctified  talent  which  has 
‘  been  brought  before  our  viewa’ 

Thus  the  character  of  tlie  umpires  was  committed  in  tlie  most 
solemn  manner,  not  only  on  the  literary  superiority  which  they 
awarded  to  IMr.  Harris’s  performance,  but  on  tlie  scriptural 
orthodoxy  of  its  theological  sentiments,  and  its  practical  tendency 
to  diminish  the  evil  it  was  intended  to  expose.  They  detected 
no  offence  in  it ;  none  against  evangelical  truth,  nor  against  the 
purity  and  energy  of  the  principles  in  support  of  wdiich  they 
had  so  often  pledged  themselves  to  the  public  and  the  church  of 
(lod.  Their  decision  soon  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  thou- 
siuids.  Even  Mammon  quailed  on  his  throne  ;  and  many  of  his 
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votaries,  aslhamcd  of  their  idol,  and  confounded  in  his  presence, 
recorded  in  lari(c  and  liberal  contributions  to  various  objects  of 
Christian  benevolence,  their  recovery  to  a  nobler  worship  and  a 
purer  faith.  "1  his  delit^htfnl  influence,  softenini*^  flintv  hearts, 
and  awakeninii^,  we  ini^ht  almost  siiy  creatinj^,  sensibility  in 
consciences  lonir  seared  and  dead  to  feeling,  we  could  only 
ascribe  to  the  power  of  divine  love  meltinii^  and  const rainini;' 
them :  and  this  we  are  convinced  is  the  mysterious  and  all-power¬ 
ful  cliarm  of  Mr.  Harris’s  essay.  The  love  of  Ciod;  the  irre¬ 
sistible  motive  derived  from  a  consideration  of  ‘  tlie  ji^nice  of 
‘  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  thou«^h  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our 
‘  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  mi^ht  be 
‘  made  rich,’  is,  we  are  persuaded,  the  secret  of  all  the  success 
which  has  crowned  Mr.  Harris’s  ‘  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love 
and  which,  if  left  to  make  its  own  way  unobstructed  by  nu*an 
maliij^nity,  disj^uised  in  the  form  of  zeal  for  true  doctrine  and 
sound  theology,  will  compel  all  but  the  churls  of  a  creed  essen¬ 
tially  misantliropic  and  selfish  to  a  liberality  hitherto  as  foreipfii 
to  their  natural  dispositions  as  it  is  opposed  to  their  habits  of 
thought  and  action.  But  this  obstruction  has  been  thrown  up  in 
liis  ])ath ;  and  if  we  had  not  known  the  men  and  their  spirit, 
their  faith  and  its  fruits,  we  should  have  been  unfei^ncdly 
astonished  at  the  kind  of  opposition  which  it  has  been  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Harris  to  encounter.  Wc  believe  and  trust  that  he  will 
meet  it  as  Michael  the  archani^el  met  the  arch-destroyer  of  man, 
not  with  a  railing  accusation,  nor  even  with  a  rej)ly ;  for  Ins  adversa¬ 
ries  are  below  contempt.  He  may  safely  leave  them  to  the  rebuke 
of  heaven.  These  nameless  calumniators,  we  doubt  not,  will  one 
<lay  reluctantly  emerge  from  the  darkness  they  love;  but  whether 
known  or  unknown,  they  will  ever  be  loathed  by  all  honourable 
and  Christian  minds,  for  liavin<j^  attacked  with  extra(»rdinary  bitter¬ 
ness  the  character  of  a  man,  whose  merit  is,  that  he  has  ]>ro- 
voked  their  enmity,  not  by  assuming  the  attitude  of  a  contro- 
versi.'dist,  not  by  personally  .£C*vin^  them  any  just  cause  of  offence, 
but  simply  because  in  a  popular  form  he  has  jussiiiled  the  worst 
enemv  of  the  Christian  church,  whom  they  have  atfecti(»natcly 
welcomed  to  their  bosoms.  ‘  He  has  taken  away  their  ^od,  and 
‘  what  have  they  left  ?’  He  has  dethroned  their  idol,  and  their 
madness  knows  no  bounds,  either  of  decency  or  discretion. 

We  confess  that  it  is  with  considerable  reluctance  we  transfer 
to  our  pai^es  the  violation  of  the  courtesies  of  life  and  the  s])irit 
of  fair  aiid  just  criticism,  which  the  extracts  we  are  about  to 
introduce  exhibit.  Ibit  we  should  j)robably  lie  ofieri  to  the 
chari^e  of  undue  severity  in  censuring  their  authors,  were  we  not 
to  compel  them  to  furnish  the  means  of  our  justificatiofi,  and  thus 
virtuallv  to  condemn  themselves.  We  do  not  suspect  the  Hev. 
Mr.  (lathercolc  to  be  one  of  the  Siamese  authors,  the  twin  cler- 
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;rymen,  who  figure  so  coiispicuoiisiy  on  the  title-page  of  Aiiti- 
inammon,  though  the  production  is  worthy  of  him  wdien  writiier 
in  his  happiest  mood  and  in  his  very  best  manner  ;  yet  we  cannot 
help  almost  believing  that  he  has  rendered  his  able  JissisUmce  to 
that  truly  ‘  religious  journal/  the  Presbyterian  Review.  C)ur 
readers  perhaps  will  incline  to  our  opinion  when  they  peruse  the 
follow’ing  beautiful  selections  from  its  tirades  against  Mr.  Harris 
and  his  works.  He  is  accused  of  impiety  because  he  describes 
angels  iis  invested  with  a  high,  and  man  as  exercising  a  ‘  godlike 
‘  prerogative.'  This  the  review  er  tells  us  is  ‘  impiety  or  it  is 
‘nonsense;*  and  <as  the  artifice  by  which  he  endeavours  to 
make  out  the  charge  is  the  kind  of  stratagy  which  pervades 
the  entire  article  and  discloses  the  animus  of  the  w  riter,  we  shall 
expose  it  as  it  deserves.  The  author  of  Mammon  asserts,  in 
a  beautiful  passage  which  has  provoked  the  severest  animadver¬ 
sions  of  a  certciin  description  of  critics,  that  w  hen  God  formed 
‘  the  celestial  creation,  he  replenished  it  wdth  bright  intelligencies 
‘  invested  with  the  high  prerogative  of  approaching  as  near  to 
‘  the  fountain  of  excellence  as  created  nature  can  and  again, 
that  if  the  sUite  of  innocence  had  continued,  ‘man  would  have 
‘  found  greater  blessedness  in  exercising  the  godlike  prerogative 
‘  of  im])arting  happiness  than  in  passively  receiving  it.*  ()n  this 
the  Presbyterian  reviewer  comments  in  the  following  style: 

‘  What  can  Mr.  Harris  mean  by  talking  of  the  angels  as  invested 
‘  with  the  high  prerogative,  &c.  Does  he  not  know  that  the 
‘  word  prerogative  necessarily  means  that  which  one  claims  in  his 
‘  own  right  ?  What  can  any  created  being  claim  as  a  prero- 
•  gative,  an  inherent  personal  right,  in  the  sight  of  God. — But  if 
‘  truly  a  prerogative,  how'  can  they  be  invested  w  ith  it  ? — invested 
‘  w  ith  a}i  inherent  personal  right !  The  two  terms  contradict 
‘  each  other,  and  so  reduce  the  fine  pompous  phrase  to  non- 
‘  sense,  which  alone  saves  it  from  being  an  impious  ascription  of 
‘  iidierent  rights  to  created  beings  in  the  presence  of  their  Creator. 

‘  How  much  more  offensively  a  similar  phrase  is  used  with  refer- 
‘  ence  to  man — ‘  exercising  the  godlike  prerogative'  This  is 
‘  impious,  even  in  mere  phraseology,  from  w  hich  not  even  its 
‘  being  absurd  can  save  it.’  The  trick  which  this  pious  reviewer 
endeavours  to  play  off  on  his  credulous  reiiders  turns  upon  his 
dexterous  management  of  the  word  ‘prerogative.’  When  impiety 
and  nonsense  are  imputed  to  a  writer  on  account  of  the  use  or 
application  of  a  single  word,  it  ought  to  be  shown  that  that  word 
has  but  one  meaning,  that  it  has  never  been  understood  and 
applied  in  any  other  sense,  and  that  the  new’  sense  attached  to 
it  IS  deliberately  designed  to  insinuate  heresy,  or  that  it  merely 
betrays  etymological  ignorance.  In  enijiloying  the  term  ‘  jirero- 
gative’  in  the  connexion  in  which  we  find  it,  can  Mr.  Harris 
tairlv  be  accused  of  either?  Neither  the  derivation  of  the  word, 


nor  tlie  various  yet  analogous  senses  in  which  it  is  used 
by  the  best  writers  in  our  language,  by  any  means  justify 
the  strict  and  exclusive  idea  whiciu  to  answer  Iiis  disingenuous 
purpose,  the  reviewer  would  attiich  to  it.  h'roin  .Shakspeare 
downwards  in  the  works  of  poets,  nhilosophers,  and  divines,  we 
find  the  word  used  in  reference  to  the  right  arising  out  of  <lele- 
gated  authority,  and  applied  in  many  instances  to  subordinate 
agents  sustaining  offices  with  which  they  were  invested  by  others. 
It  must  be  observed  that  Mr.  Harris  employs  the  word  in  the 
common  and  popular  sense — namely,  as  a  peculiar  privilege,  either 
personal  or  relative.  This  the  critic  very  well  knew,  but  in 
order  to  degrade  Air.  Harris  as  a  writer  and  as  a  theologuui,  he 
first,  with  supercilious  arrogjince,  insults  him  w  ith  his  own  arbi¬ 
trary  definition  of  the  word,  and  construing  it  to  mean  necessjirily 
that  wdiicli  one  claims  in  his  own  ri(/ht,  namely,  an  inherent  prr- 
sonal  ri(fht^  and  by  iinpliciition  exclusively  an  attribute  of  the 
Divine  Heing.  He  then  tiiunts  Air.  Harris  with  employing  two 
terms  which  contradict  each  other — invested  prerogative  and 
inherent  ])ers(mal  right — terms  which  he  himself  has  coined  for  the 
occasion,  and  w  hich  do  not  occur  in  Alammon ;  and  out  of  this 


invention  of  his  own  he  draws  the  portentous  charge  of  impiety 
cigainst  its  author,  or  leaves  him  to  digest  as  he  may  the  impu¬ 
tation  tliat  in  his  ‘  desperate  straining  after  elfect,  he  has  uncon- 
‘  sciously  written  nonsense  w  hen  he  merely  wished  to  appear 
‘  striking  or  original.’  The  sum  of  the  matter  is  simply  this :  To 
the  word  prerogative  the  w  riter  chooses  to  attach  such  a  meaning 
as  necessarily  converts  it  into  a  divine  incommunicable  attribute, 
and  imputes  the  consequence  to  Air.  Harris,  that  if  he  does  not  thus 
understiind  it  he  is  a  fool,  and  that  if  he  does  he  is  little  better  than 


an  atheist.  In  a  lawyer  this  would  be  designated  w  hat  is  called 
sharp  practice,  and  at  once  consign  him  to  be  associated  witli  the 
blacklegs  of  the  profession.  In  the  same  spirit  and  with  the 
sjime  w”cint  of  fairness  and  ^  \aiulour,  the  critic  proceeds :  ‘  While 
‘  we  should  consider'  y  grievous  charge  against  any  author, 
‘  that  his  strutting  anr  >-gi<l  magniloquence  of  style  remlered 
‘  it  impossible  for  him  w.  treat  without  desecrating  siicred  things, 
‘  to  touch  on  hallow  ed  themes  without  being  impious  or  profane  ; 
‘  we  arc  afraid  that  our  censures  must  proceed  much  farther. 
‘  A  style  intolerably  vicious  is,  we  fear,  by  no  means  the  worst 
‘  fault  of  the  volume  before  its.  What  does  the  author  mean  by 
‘  such  a  passage  as  the  follow’ing  ?*  the  reviewer  here  quotes  a 
sentence  which  the  twin  clergymen  have  dwelt  upon  ad  miuseam^ 
and  wdiich  we  shall  have  occasion  more  particuhirly  to  notice — 
and  then  exclaims,  “  Is  not  this  to  represent  the  all-wise  and 
‘  Almighty  Ood  as  l)affled  in  his  purpose,  from  some  deficiency  of 
‘  wnsdom  or  of  power  ?  Certainly  we  did  not  expect  from  Mr. 
voi..  II. 
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‘  Harris  a  complete  explanation  of  the  origin  of  evil,  if  he  should 
‘  rashly  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  that  inexplicable  difficulty ; 

‘  but  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  he  would  at  least  avoid  tlie 
‘  utterance  of  language  which  involves  one  of  the  earliest,  most 
‘  extensive,  and  most  faUd  forms  of  heresy,  the  Magianisin  of 
‘  patriarchal  times,  the  Manichean  perversion  of  Christianity.  * 
‘  We  would  willingly  endeavour  to  rest  in  the  charitable  conclu- 
‘  sion,  that  this  is  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
‘  author’s  ignorance  of  the  principles  involved  in  his  own  lan- 
‘  guage,  presumptuous  ttimpering  with  matters  beyond  his  reach, 

‘  and  vain  attempts  to  be  striking  and  original,  that  we  may  not 
‘  be  compelled  to  charge  him  with  the  more  formidable  crimes  of 
‘  impiety  and  heresy.’  The  reviewer  then  goes  on,  we  hesitate 
not  to  affirm,  intentionally  and  deliberately  to  pervert  the  language 
of  Mr.  Harris,  and  so  to  misrej)resent  his  meaning  as  to  fix  upon 
him  the  heretical  and  impious  princij)le  which  he  thus  conveys 
to  his  readers.  ‘  According  to  Mr.  Harris,  the  intention  of  the 
‘  Almighty  and  All-wise  Ciod  was  to  create  a  universe  of  happi- 
‘  ness ;  but  the  ^  awful  invasion  of  sin  frustrated  the  divine  iiiteii- 
‘  tion.  Still  God  resolved  on  another  attempt  to  remedy  tlie 
‘  evil,  and  to  restore  to  the  world  the  lost  spirit  of  love,’  by  the 
‘  ‘studious  adaptations*  and  ‘  laborious  endeavour’  of  a  new  plan, 

‘  which  ‘brought  to  a  trial  the  relative  strength  of  love  and  hatred, 

‘  the  darling  principle  of  heaven,  and  the  great  principle  of  all 
‘  revolt  and  sin  !  And  has  the  object  been  realized  ?  Alas  ! 

‘  the  question  becomes  a  taunt,  a  mockery  !  Could  any  language 
‘  more  distinctly  convey  the  idea,  that  this  remedial  measure  also 
‘  has  been  completely  frustrated !  that  though  Christ  is  the  power 
‘  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  yet  both  that  power  and  that 
‘  wisdom  have  been  defeated  by  a  more  mighty  antagonist ! — de- 
‘  feated  in  his  darling  principle  and  favourite  scheme  of  salvation 
‘  through  a  Redeemer  !— defeated,  although  every  attribute  and 
‘  distinction  of  the  divine  nature  was  displayed ;  the  Father,  the 
‘  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  embarked  their  infinite  treasures  in 
‘  the  cause  of  human  happiness  !  We  shudder  with  horror,  as 
‘  our  pen  traces  these  words  of  rnost  daring  blasphemy  !  Never, 

‘  in  our  opinion,  has  language  more  profane^  more  impious, 

‘  more  blasphemous  been  uttered  by  the  fiercest  and  most  reckless 
‘  infidel,  than  these,  w  e  hope  w  e  .may  in  charity  term  them, 

‘  the  vain  unmeaning  drivellings  of  imbecility  and  ignorance, 

‘  attempting  to  appear  strength  and  profundity.*  ’  We  really 
cannot  st:un  our  pages  with  wdiat  follow^s;  though  attributed  to 
Mr.  Harris,  like  the  sentences  we  have  just  transcribed,  it  is  a 
pure  invention  of  the  reviewer.  When,  therefore,  he  talks  of  his 
shuddering  and  his  horror,  if  he  be  not  a  consummate  hypocrite, 
he  has  proved  in  his  own  person  that  Frankenstein  may  be  a 
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reality.  It  seems  lie  is  not  the  only  one  that  has  made  a  monster, 
ainl  then  been  frightened,  even  so  far  as  to  shudder,  at  Jiis  own 
horrible  creation. 

Like  tlie  twin  authors  of  Anti- Mammon,  the  Presbyterian 
Review  does  not  quote  a  sentence  from  Mr.  Harris’s  work 
without  pervertinu^  its  obvious  meaniiijr,  and  drawing  from  it  an 
opinion  or  a  doctrine  wliich  the  writer  never  intended.  Thus 
tlie  distinction  wliich  he  makes  between  selfishness  and  self-love, 
exposes  him  to  the  charge  of  a  metiiphysical  heresy,  of  which  we 
are  jiersuaded  he  never  dreamt,  and  which  his  words  are  so  far 
from  expressing,  that  they  convey  all  that  the  rt  viewer  contends 
for,  if  he  understands  himself.  Call  it  by  what  name  you  pleuvse, 
can  any  better  illustration  of  piety  be  given  than  that  it  is  ‘  the 
‘  act  or  habit  of  a  man  who  so  lovea  himself,  that  he  uives  iiim- 
‘  SELF  to  God  ?*  After  (pioting  this  passage  (and  he  must  have 
read  its  beautiful  and  touching  exemplication  in  his  progress 
through  the  volume)  the  reviewer,  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
temerity  and  cowardice,  concludes  the  paragraph  :  ‘  That  the  chief 
‘  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  and  enjoy  Ciod,  is  a  proposition  which 
^  has  long  been  held  orthodox  and  scriptural :  the  chief  end  of 
‘  man  is  to  love  and  enjoy  himself,  seems  to  he  the  fundamental 
‘  proposition  of  Mr.  Harris’s  unsound,  weak,  and  unscriptund 
‘  theology.* 

Attempting  to  fasten  on  Mr.  Harris  another  heresy,  the  re¬ 
viewer  represents  him  as  maintaining,  that  ‘  piety  without  the 
‘  introduction  of  any  new  clement  into  the  human  heart,  is  mere 
‘  refined  self-love,’  liaving  ‘  self  for  its  object  and  motive,  instead 
‘  of  the  love  of  God  as  the  sole  and  sovereign  principle  of  all 
‘  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.’  On  this  jisscrtion,  contra¬ 
dicted  as  it  is  in  every  page  and  by  the  whole  tenour  of  Mr. 
Harris’s  book,  this  critical  calumniator  dares  to  assert  that  ‘  his 
‘  views  and  theory,  if  carried  out  to  their  extremest  develop- 
‘  ment,  w'ould  exclude  altogether  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
‘  in  the  great  work  of  Christianizing  the  world.* — Page  (JH, 
Presbyterian  Review  for  August,  1837.  Rut  that  the  Christian 
public  on  this  side  the  Tweed  may  see  to  what  extent  menda¬ 
cious  criticism  is  carried  in  the  modern  Athens,  and  by  some  of 
the  clergy  of  ‘  the  sincerest  kirk  ’  in  Christendom,  let  them  read 
what  follows,  and  bear  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  the  reviewer, 
in  legal  phrase,  ‘  travels  out  of  the  Record,*  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  gratuitously  increasing  the  obloquy  which  he  labours  to 
attach  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Harris  ;is  an  author.  'Po 
brand  Mammon  with  every  epithet  of  malignant  censure,  does 
not  sjitisfy  his  voracious  appetite  for  slander;  the  (ireat  Teach(»r, 
a  work  by  Mr.  Harris,  which  preceded  Mammon,  and  has  for 
over  established  his  reputiition  as  one  of  the  most  evangelical 
and  able  w  riters  of  the  dav,  is  introduced,  not  to  be  criticised, 
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in  any  fair  sense  in  which  that  term  can  be  used,  but  simply  to 
afford  the  reviewer  an  opportunity  of  inventing  and  giving 
publicity  to  one  of  the  most  egregious  falsehoods  that  luis  ever  dis¬ 
graced  the  periodical  press,  ‘  With  a  very  few  verbal  alterations 
‘  the  whole  work  might  have  been  written  by  an  avowed  Soci- 
‘  Ilian ;  almost  all  that  he  says  of  Jesus  being  applicable  to  him 
‘  solely  as  a  mere  inspired  man.’ — Page  69,  Presbyterian  Re¬ 
view. 

Another  quotation,  on  account  of  its  enormity,  we  have  re¬ 
served  for  the  last.  We  leave  the  readers  of  the  twenty-four 
thousand  copies  of  Mammon  that  are  in  circulation,  to  form  their 
own  judgment  of  the  audacious  as  well  as  the  mendacious  para¬ 
graph.  We  believe  as  the  Presbyterian  churches  have  no  altars, 
what  are  called  ‘  the  Ten  Commandments  ’  have  no  conspicuous 
place  assigned  them,  as  in  the  buildings  of  their  sister  establish¬ 
ment,  we  must  therefore  refer  the  reviewer  to  the  book  where,  it’ 
he  finds  not  Presbyterianism,  he  will  surely  encounter  morality,  and 
somewhere  in  Exodus  (if  he  consult  his  Concordance  for  tlie 
chapter  and  the  verse)  he  will  read  something  like  this,  in  the  form 
of  a  prohibition,  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  agiiinst  thy 
‘  neighbour.*  And  now  for  the  quotation  :  ‘  To  give  money 
‘  seems  to  be  the  whole  amount  of  Mr.  Harris’s  idea  of  Chris- 
‘  tian  liberality ;  so  much  so,  that  if  to  hold  money  in  the  highest 
‘  possible  estimation  be  the  character  of  a  genuine  son  of  Mam- 
‘  mon,  we  know  of  no  person  more  completely  entitled  to  the 
‘  character  of  a  thorougii  Mammonist  than  Mr.  Harris  himself ; 

‘  and  we  never  perused  a  work  so  expressly  calculated  to  make 
‘  men  followers  and  lovers  of  Mammon,  rather  than  lovers  of 
‘  Ciod,  as  the  very  work  under  review.’  We  gravely  assure  our 
readers  that  this  is  the  deliberate  and  recorded  dictum  of  the 
Presbyterian  Review,  as  to  the  merits  of  Mammon  and  its 
author.  We  affirm  this,  lest  they  might  imagine  that,  wander¬ 
ing  with  our  friends  the  PickwicKians,  we  had  stuinbled  upon 
Shepherd  Stiggins,  in  his  cups.  We  believe  that  modern  litera¬ 
ture  furnishes  no  instances  of  such  reckless  hardihood  in  asserting 
and  maintaining  what  is  false,  and  for  a  purpose  so  mean  and 
dett^sUible,  as  the  article  before  us,  written  in  a  religious  journal, 
and  avowedly  of  an  evangelical  character. 

The  writer  of  the  Creat  Teiicher  a  Socinian  !  what  matcldess 
effrontery!  That  must  be  a  strange  kind  of  Sociniiinism  which  un¬ 
equivocally  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation 
of  the  ISon  of  God,  his  atoning  sacrifice,  the  absolute  depravity 
of  man,  the  divinity  and  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  his  agency 
and  influence  in  forming  a  spiritual  church !  And  could  the 
reviewer  open  a  page  of  the  Great  Teacher  in  which  these 
.doctrines  do  not  shine  as  with  a  sun-beam  ?  But  to  charge 
Mr.  Harris,  while  writing  against  covetousness,  with  encouraging 
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and  exemplifying  in  his  own  character,  as  well  as  inculcating  in 
his  work,  the  evil  he  publicly  denounces,  exhibits  a  fearful  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  demoralizing  indiience  of  the  Antinomian  heresy. 
yV  e  believe  that  none  but  a  despiser  of  all  Laws,  human  and 
divine,  could  read  the  following,  amongst  many  similar  (nissages 
from  Mammon,  and  after^airds  write  the  atrocious  calumny  wc 
have  exposed : 

‘  It  was  the  design  of  Christ  in  redeeming  and  saving  his  mniple  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself,  to  convince  them  that  his  interest  ami  theirs  is 
identicid,  that  he  and  they  were  one,  that  to  enjoy  any  pn)sj)erity  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  prosjierity  and  glory  of  his  kingdom,  was  impossible ; 
and  by  further  purposing  to  employ  tlieir  instrumentality  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  his  kingdom,  he  intended  to  give  them  an  op|)ortunity  of 
evincing  their  love  to  his  name,  and  of  const'crating  all  the  means  they 
could  abstract  from  the  necessjiry  demands  of  time  to  the  great  cause 
of  salvation.  It  was  only  warnuitahle  to  ex|H*ct,  that  the  exliibition 
of  his  love,  and  the  claims  of  his  kingdom,  coming  with  full  force  upon 
their  hearts  would  overwhelm  all  worldly  considerations ;  that  they 
would  bring  forth  their  wealth,  and  present  it  with  the  ardent  devotion 
of  an  offering  ;  that  henceforth  they  would  desire  to  prosper  in  the 
world  only,  that  they  might  have  the  more  to  lay  at  his  feet ;  that  they 
would  instantly  devise  a  plan  of  self-denial,  each  one  for  himself,  the 
object  of  which  should  l)e  to  augment  to  the  utmost  these  contributions 
to  his  cause  ;  that  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  such  self-denial  would  Ik* 
dignified  with  the  name  of  Christian  charity;  and  that  the  al>senceof 
such  self-denial  and  the  consequent  fruits  of  it  wmild  be  regarded  as 
a  forfeiture  of  the  Christian  name  ;  that  the  church,  as  ‘  the  Hride  the 
Lamb’s  wife  ’  would  feel  that  she  had,  that  she  could  have,  no  interest 
apart  from  his,  that  all  her  worldly  jxissessions  lK*longed  to  him,  and 
that  she  would  gratefully  and  chei*rfully  surrender  them  to  him,  wish¬ 
ing  that,  for  his  dear  sake,  they  had  lK*en  ten  thousand  fold  more.’ — 
Mammon,  p.  42. 

We  have  noticed  this  specimen  of  periodical  criticism  from  the 
north,  to  show'  that  however  this  kind  of  literature  may  be  de- 
bjised  and  prostituted  here,  the  Presbyterian  Review  and  Religious 
Journal  sinks  immeasurably  by  the  comparison.  Tiie  toUd  des¬ 
titution  of  all  moral  feeling  is  the  most  remarkable  character  of 
thisavow’edly  religious  publication,  which  professes  to  be  the  orgiui 
of  the  established  church  of  Scotland.  For  the  sake  of  that 
church,  however,  w  e  trust  that  its  editor  and  contributors  neither 
represent  its  principles  nor  its  spirit ;  and  we  are  happy  indeed  to 
learn  that  the  orthodox  portion  of  the  clergy  renounces  all  con¬ 
nexion  with  it,  and  that  it  is  daily  dwindling  into  the  insignifi¬ 
cance  it  deserves. 

Judex  damnttur  cum  uocent  abtolvitur. 

If  this  be  true,  if  the  judge  renders  himself  infamous  who  suflfers 
the  guilty  toesciipe,  of  what  execration  is  not  he  worthy  who  zeji- 
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lously  labours  to  crush  the  innocent  and  the  meritorious,  who  per¬ 
verts  equity,  and  becomes  at  once  a  false  accuser  and  an  unj  ust  j  udge  ? 

In  the  treatment  which  the  author  of  Mammon  has  received 
from  the  Presbyterian  Review  the  mains  animus  appears  in  every 
line— and  its  malignity  is  only  exceeded  by  its  meanness.  Let 
our  readers  judge  :  we  have  already  quoted  language  that  is  now 
scarcely  tolerated  from  the  press,  and  which  would  not  be  endured 
in  any  society  above  that  of  the  very  lowest  grade  ;  some  of  the 
epithets  employed  we  have  given  in  italics,  that  they  may  be  re¬ 
membered.  But  the  reviewer  is  not  satisfied  with  putting  forth 
expressions  of  his  own  envy,  malice,  and  uncharitableness.  He 
adopts,  he  even  recommends  all,  and  much  more  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  disgraces  the  pages  of  Anti-Mammon,  concluding  thus : 

‘  They  Qthe  two  Clergy men^  consider,  and  in  this  we  entirely  concur, 
thw*  wide  circulation  and  great  popularity  of  IMammon,  as  one  of  the 
indications  of  the  extensive  and  increasing  prevalence  of  that  reckless 
indifference  to  sound  doctrine,  which  is  eating  up  the  very  heart’s  core 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  in  the  present  day  ;  and  calculated  to 
deepen  that  great  evil,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  work  and  its  suc¬ 
cess  furnish  such  a  tremendous  and  appalling  proof.  They  specify  also 
its  tendency  to  foster  that  spirit  to  trust  in  mere  human  means, — in 
the  w  ealth  and  reputation  of  societies,  and  in  schemes  of  expediency 
and  accommodation,  which  so  greatly  prevail,  and  than  w  hich  nothing 
could  be  imagined  more  completely  imbued  with  the  w'orldly  spirit  of 
a  devoted  w'orshipper  of  IMammon,  or  of  the  God  of  this  world  himself. 
What  result,  they  ask,  can  be  expected  from  a  book  which  is  both  de¬ 
ficient  and  erroneous  in  point  of  doctrine,  while  in  a  flowery  style,  suited 
to  captivate  the  unthinking  multitude,  and  with  abundant  appeals  to 
the  natural  understanding  and  the  natural^  feelings  and  affections,  it 
urges  to  the  discharge  of  one  particular  duty, — and  that  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  duty  out  of  which  the  natural  man  has  ever  been  disposed  to 
construct  a  righteousness  of  his  own  }  When  we  duly  estimate  the 
state  of  the  religious  w'orld  we  cannot  but  look  upon  IVIammon,  as  cal¬ 
culated  in  its  practical  tendency  to  darken  and  depreciate  the  great 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  by  setting  men  to  work  more  and  more 
to  create  unto  themselves  the  acknowledged  fruits  of  a  justifying  faith, 
while  experimentally  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  that  faith  itself' 

In  all  this  the  reviewer  assures  us  he  fully  concurs.  Honest 
man,  let  us  hear  him.  He  is  not  like  Hamlet,  he  cannot  say,  I 
know'  not  seems.  ‘  We  do  not  mean  to  accuse  in  direct  terms  Mr. 
‘  Harris  of  profanity^  impiety^  and  socinianism  ;  on  the  contrary, 
‘  w  e  are  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  language 


*  To  what  else  can  either  men  or  angels  appeal  ?  God  himself  and  the 
Son  of  Man,  the  Great  Teacher,  perpetually  appeal  to  the  natural  lUKlerstaiid- 
iug,  to  the  natural  feeling,  and  to  nothing  else. 
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‘  which  s€€7ns  to  convey  sentiments  apparently  involying  these  con- 
‘  sequences  !*  Wliat  but  a  heart  of  malignity  could  have  brought 
such  charges  ?  and  what  but  the  soul  of  meanness,  stung  by  re¬ 
morse,  could  have  devised  such  a  method  of  escaping  from  the 
responsibility  of  sustaining  them  ? 

Anti-Mammon  is,  we  are  informed,  the  joint  production  of  two 
clergymen,  and  its  ostensible  object  is  to  ‘  expose  the  unscriptural 
‘  statements  of  ‘  Mammon,’  and  to  exhibit  a  statement  of  true  doc- 
‘  trine  as  maintiuned  by  sound  divines,  and  derived  from  Holy 
‘  Scripture.’  This,  we  say,  is  the  ostensible  object  of  the  writers; 
their  real  object,  of  which  they  have  given  sufficient  demonstra¬ 
tion  to  convince  any  person  of  common  sense  and  ordinary  dis¬ 
cernment,  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  popularity  of  Mammon 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  wider  circulation  to  supra-lapsarian  and 
ultra-calvinistic  doctrines,  as  well  as  to  get  up  a  marketable  com¬ 
modity,  a  kind  of  Mammonian  speculation,  which  should  cast  the 
original  work  into  the  shade,  and  compel  its  dissenting  author  to 
succumb  to  his  ‘  hand  in  hand  ’  competitors  of  the  hierarchy. 

That  these  two  Clergymen,  like  Uieir  northern  critic,  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Review,  belong  to  the  School  of  Hawker  and  of  Hun¬ 
tington,  is  evident  from  the  bigotry  and  malevolence  of  their  spirit^ 
— tlieir  assumed  infallibility  ;  the  ultra  and  exclusive  piety  which 
they  affect,  and  the  disgusting  cant  in  which  they  indulge. 

In  their  attack  on  Mr.  Harris  and  his  popularity,  these  ‘  Siamese ' 
writers  betray  not  merely  the  bitter  intolerance  peculiar  to  their 
sect  as  Antinomians  and  to  tlieir  order  as  clergymen,  but  a  degree 
of  rancour  for  which  we  knew  not  how^  to  account  till  we  read  a 
few  paragraphs  from  Mammon,  to  which  in  the  course  of  their  stric¬ 
tures  they  invited  our  special  attention.  They  admit  tliat  the  po¬ 
pularity  of  the  book  in  question  was  the  main  reason  which  induced 
them  to  come  forward  to  the  unpopular  office  of  denouncing  it ; 
and  in  this  highly  honourable  and  gratuitous  undertaking,  they 
commence  with  the  motives  of  the  writers  who,  allured  by  Dr. 
Conquest’s  splendid  bait,  covetously  engaged  to  write  against  co¬ 
vetousness.  Those  who  denounce  the  motives  of  others,  inspire 
no  great  confidence  in  the  purity  of  their  own  ;  and  if  they  were 
deterred,  as  their  language  more  than  implies,  from  putting  in  their 
claim  with  the  143  candidates  for  the  prize,  by  the  circumstance 
that  real  self-knowledge  plainly  taught,  them  they  could  not  write 
upon  it  without  being  continually  harassed  with  the  temptation — 
the  temptation  of  covetousness, — we  wonder  that  they  should 
have  so  far  forgotten  the  sin  that  so  easily  besets  them  in  becoming 
the  authors  of  Anti-Mammon  ;  the  tendency  of  which  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  repress  all  generous  emotions  in  Uie  human  bosom,  to 
crush  and  benumb  all  Christian  efforts  for  removing  the  ignorance 
and  misery  of  the  world.  It  offers  a  premium  on  indolence  in  the 
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fbrm  of  economical  Siiving  of  money  which  zeal  would  consecrate 
to  the  spread  of  the  gospel ;  and  suggests  something  like  a  min¬ 
imum  of  religion,  in  endeavouring  to  show  how  far  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  a  spirit  of  covetousness  may  be  compatible  with  a  stiite 
of  grace.  What  an  easy  religion  that  is  (and  it  is  the  religion 
taught  in  the  pages  of  Anti-mammon),  which  maintains  that  as  far 
as  regards  the  conversion  of  the  world,  Christians  have  only  to  wait 
the  Lord’s  time,  and  quietly  to  resolve  all  the  evil  of  the  universe 
into  the  absolute  agency  and  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  Most  High  ! 
So  much  for  tlie  temptation  which  this  ‘  hand  in  hand  ’  confede¬ 
racy  avoided  in  the  one  case,  only  to  fall  into  it  more  lamentably 
in  the  other. 

The  hypercriticism  of  Anti-Mammon  is  an  evidence  of  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  its  authors.  Every  w’ord  is  tortured  to  mean  what  was 
never  intended  by  it;  a  style,  in  every  respect  superior  to  theirs, 
is  warped  and  twisted  to  appear  any  thing  but  what  it  really  is ; 
and  the  figures  for  illustration  which  flow  naturally  from  such  a 
mind  as  Mr.  Harris’s,  and  which  to  colder  temperaments  may 
seem  to  border  on  the  extravagant,  are  shamefully  perverted  and 
then  ridiculed.  Thus  when  Mr.  Harris  describes  the  beautyand  per¬ 
fection  of  the  creation,  as  the  ‘type  and  model  of  the  divine  in¬ 
tention,’  these  Antimammonists  attempt  to  be  witty  on  the  occasion ; 
they  ainnot  extract  a  meaning  out  of  these  w^ords,  and  after  se¬ 
veral  fruitless  attempts,  they  are  content  to  resign  the  task  to 
those  who  are  adepts  in  the  happy  art  of  extracting  sun-beams 
out  of  cucumbers ;  that  is  such  men  as  Cudworth,  Bacon,  and 
Milton.  We  rather  think  that  these  facetious  critics  are  greater 
adepts  at  quenching  sun-beams  than  extracting  them ;  they  are  far 
more  likely  to  spread  darkness  than  to  diffuse  light.  The  next 
paragraph  affects  to  be  very  profound — it  deals  in  mathematical 
theories  and  meUiphysical  ideas,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  confusing 
the  meaning  of  a  very  plain  sentence  in  Mammon,  which  they 
found  a  sun-beam,  and  would  feign  extinguish. 

Can  anything  be  more  obvious  to  the  most  matter-of-fact  un¬ 
derstanding  than  the  author’s  meaning  in  the  following  passage  ^ 
Speaking  of  the  love  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  glorious  work  of 
redemption,  Mr.  Harris  describes  it  as  an  exhibition  which,  if  it 
failed  to  re-kindle  the  extinguished  love  of  man,  should  at 
least  have  the  effect  of  converting  his  angels  into  seraphs^  and 
his  seraphs  into  flames  of  fire.  Is  there  a  reader  of  this  sentence 
that  can  detect  any  thing  more  in  it  than  that,  though  depraved  man 
might  disregard  the  astonishing  scheme  of  redemption  designed 
exclusively  for  his  salvation,  yet  that  the  various  orders  of  intelli¬ 
gences  in  heaven,  each  according  to  his  measure  and  capacity, 
would  glow  with  unwonted  and  ecstatic  joy — the  joy  inspired  by 
this  new  and  unpandlelcd  theme  of  adoration  and  praise?  M  hat 
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kind  of  writers  these  two  Clerjj^ymen  are,  and  how  qualified 
for  the  presumptuous  task  they  imposed  upon  tliemselves  in  be- 
cominji^  the  censors  of  Mammon,  the  following  criticism  will 
show : — 

‘  This  double  conversion  of  the  angels  is  quite  beyond  us.  We  have 
heard  of  nine  orders  of  angels,  and  we  believe  ^he  seraphim  are  ranked 
some  two  or  three  degrees  above  the  host  of  plebeian  angels  ;  but  we 
never  before  heard  of  the  conversion  of  angels  into  seraphs,  nor  of  any 
elevation  from  an  inferior  order  to  a  superior  among  the  armies  of  hea¬ 
ven.  And  this  only  as  a  step  towards  conversion  ‘  inio  flames  of  fire  r 
What,  we  could  fain  ask,  is  to  be  the  next  step  in  this  strange  promo¬ 
tion  ?  Seraphs  converted  into  flames  of  fire  !  We  read  in  our  Ixiy- 
hood  of  the  exhibition  of  the  head  of  the  Gorgon,  which  (if  we  rememlK»r 
right)  had  the  effect  of  converting  men  into  stones.  But  even  this 
transformation  seems  to  us  less  strange  and  awful  than  that  of  spiritual 
inieWgenees  into  material  elements,  which  appears  to  be  here  pre¬ 
dicated  of  these  unfortunate  seraphs,* 

Yet  we  are  gravely  told  in  the  same  page  ‘that  to  write  non¬ 
sense  about  sacred  things,  and  on  important  religious  subjects,  is 
no  light  matter.’  As  a  set-off  to  the  unfortunate  seraphs  that  Mr. 
Harris  has  thus  converted  into  flames  of  fire,  we  might  fairly 
offer  a  few  strictures  on  what  follows,  ‘  Cannot  we  well 
‘  suppose  that  Satan  himself  will  laugh  in  his  sleeve  when  he  be- 
‘  holds  them?’ — (Anti-Mammon,  p.  312.) 

Now  suppose  that,  on  reading  this  familiar  phrase  which  every 
body  understands,  we  were  to  affect  a  nicety  of  devout  feeling, 
and  express  our  horror  at  the  impiety  of  clothing  Satan  in  flow¬ 
ing  robes  having  pudding  sleeves,  or  in  a  garb  ot  greater  sanctity 
still,  the  purple  and  the  sleeves  of  lawn,  or  even  in  a  common 
surplice,  and  then  to  give  vent  to  a  little  heavy  unseemly  mirth 
at  the  idea  of  a  sly  ana  laughing  devil  arrayed  in  the  sacred  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  church,  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  with  impunity 
the  hypocrisy  of  his  brother  priests;  should  we  more  offend  against 
propriety,  or  transgress  the  line  of  fair  and  just  criticism,  than  our 
Siamese  contemporaries  ?  Would  not  this  have  been  extracting 
sunbeams  from  cucumbers,  or  turning  cucumbers  into  sun-beams  I 
or  performing  what  is  far  less  w'onderfiil,  converting  Satan  in  ap¬ 
pearance  into  an  angel  of  light  ?  In  doing  this  we  should  not  have 
Jiad  to  go  far  for  a  precedent. 

Mr.  Harris  has  offended  the  exquisite  spiritual  deliaicy  Jis  well 
as  refined  literary  tiiste  of  his  reviewer  in  the  Presbyterian,  and 
his  Siamese  censors  in  Anti-Mammon,  by  using  the  phrase  in  re¬ 
ference  to  God,  ‘  Had  his  great  idea  been  realized.*  The  latter 
exclaim  in  the  nauseous  cant  of  their  sect,  are  these  expressions 
to  be  used  concerning  our  God  ?  ‘  Mere  heathen  blunderers  in 

ilarkness,  who  commonly  go  by  the  name  of  platonic  philosophers. 
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form  of  economical  saving  of  money  which  zeal  would  consecrate 
to  the  spread  of  the  gospel ;  and  suggests  something  like  a  min¬ 
imum  of  religion,  in  endeavouring  to  show  how  far  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  a  spirit  of  covetousness  may  be  compatible  with  a  stiite 
of  grace.  What  an  easy  religion  that  is  (and  it  is  the  religion 
taught  in  the  pages  of  Anti-mammon),  which  maintains  that  as  far 
as  regards  the  conversion  of  the  world,  Christians  have  only  to  wait 
the  Lord’s  time,  and  quietly  to  resolve  all  the  evil  of  the  universe 
into  the  absolute  agency  and  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  Most  High  ! 
So  much  for  tlie  temptation  which  this  ‘  hand  in  hand  ’  confede¬ 
racy  avoided  in  the  one  case,  only  to  fall  into  it  more  lamentably 
in  the  other. 

The  hypercriticism  of  Anti-Mammon  is  an  evidence  of  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  its  authors.  Every  w’ord  is  tortured  to  mean  what  Wiis 
never  intended  by  it ;  a  style,  in  every  respect  superior  to  theirs, 
is  warped  and  twisted  to  appear  any  thing  but  w^hat  it  really  is ; 
and  the  figures  for  illustration  which  flow  naturally  from  such  a 
mind  as  Mr.  Harris’s,  and  which  to  colder  temperaments  may 
seem  to  border  on  the  extravagant,  are  shamefully  perverted  and 
then  ridiculed.  Thus  when  Mr.  Harris  describes  the  beautyand  per¬ 
fection  of  the  creation,  as  the  Hype  and  model  of  the  divine  in¬ 
tention,’  these  Antimammonists  attempt  to  be  witty  on  the  occasion ; 
they  cannot  extract  a  meaning  out  of  these  w’ords,  and  after  se¬ 
veral  fruitless  attempts,  they  are  content  to  resign  the  task  to 
those  who  are  adepts  in  the  happy  art  of  extracting  sun-beams 
out  of  cucumbers ;  that  is  such  men  as  Cudworth,  Bacon,  and 
Milton.  We  rather  think  that  these  facetious  critics  are  greater 
adepts  at  quenching  sun-beams  than  extracting  them ;  they  are  far 
more  likely  to  spread  darkness  than  to  diffuse  light.  The  next 
paragraph  affects  to  be  very  profound — it  deals  in  mathematical 
theories  and  mefciphysical  idejis,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  confusing 
tlie  meaning  of  a  very  plain  sentence  in  Mammon,  which  they 
found  a  sun-beam,  and  would  feign  extinguish. 

Can  anything  be  more  obvious  to  the  most  matter-of-fact  un¬ 
derstanding  than  the  author’s  meaning  in  the  following  passage  ? 
Speaking  of  the  love  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  glorious  work  of 
redemption,  Mr.  Harris  describes  it  as  an  exhibition  which,  if  it 
failed  to  re-kindle  the  extinguished  love  of  man,  should  at 
least  have  the  effect  of  converting  his  angels  into  seraphs^  and 
his  seraphs  intojlames  of  fire.  Is  there  a  reader  of  this  sentence 
that  can  detect  any  thing  more  in  it  than  that,  though  depnived  man 
might  disregard  the  astonishing  scheme  of  redemption  designed 
exclusively  for  his  salvation,  yet  that  the  various  orders  of  intelli¬ 
gences  in  heaven,  each  according  to  his  measure  and  capacity, 
would  glow'  with  unwonted  and  ecstjitic  joy — the  joy  inspired  by 
this  new  and  unparalleled  theme  of  adoration  and  [iraisc?  W  hat 
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kind  of  writers  these  two  Clerjrymen  are,  and  how  qualified 
for  the  presumptuous  task  they  imposed  upon  themselves  in  be- 
cominji^  the  censors  of  Mammon,  the  following  criticism  will 
show : — 

‘  This  double  conversion  of  the  angels  is  quite  beyond  us.  We  have 
heard  of  nine  orders  of  augels,  and  we  believe  ihe  seraphim  are  ranked 
some  two  or  three  degrees  above  the  host  of  plebeian  angels  ;  but  we 
never  before  heard  of  the  conversion  of  angels  into  seraphs,  nor  of  any 
elevation  from  an  inferior  order  to  a  superior  among  the  armies  of  hea¬ 
ven.  And  this  only  as  a  step  towards  conversion  ^  into  flames  of  fire  !* 
What,  we  could  fain  ask,  is  to  be  the  next  step  in  this  strange  promo, 
tion  ?  Seraphs  converted  into  flames  of  fire  !  We  read  in  our  boy¬ 
hood  of  the  exhibition  of  the  head  of  the  Gorgon,  which  (if  we  rememl)er 
right)  had  the  effect  of  converting  men  into  stones.  But  even  this 
transformation  seems  to  us  less  strange  and  awful  than  that  of  spiritual 
intelligences  into  material  elements^  which  appears  to  be  here  pre¬ 
dicated  of  these  unfortunate  seraphs,* 

Vet  we  are  gravely  told  in  the  same  page  ‘that  to  write  non¬ 
sense  about  sacred  things,  and  on  important  religious  subjects,  is 
no  light  matter.*  As  a  set-off  to  the  unfortunate  seraphs  that  Mr. 
Harris  has  thus  converted  into  flames  of  fire,  we  might  fairly 
offer  a  few  strictures  on  what  follows,  ‘  Cannot  we  well 
‘  suppose  that  Satan  himself  will  laugh  in  his  sleeve  when  he  be- 
‘  holds  them?* — (Anti- Mammon,  p.  312.) 

Now  suppose  that,  on  reading  this  familiar  phnise  which  every 
body  understiinds,  we  were  to  affect  a  nicety  of  devout  feeling, 
and  express  our  horror  at  the  impiety  of  clothing  Satan  in  flow¬ 
ing  robes  having  pudding  sleeves,  or  in  a  garb  of  greater  sanctity 
still,  the  purple  and  the  sleeves  of  lawn^  or  even  in  a  common 
surplice,  and  then  to  give  vent  to  a  little  heavy  unseemly  mirth 
at  the  i(iea  of  a  sly  and  laughing  devil  arrayed  in  the  siicred  gar¬ 
ments  of  the  church,  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  with  impunity 
tlie  hypocrisy  of  his  brother  priests;  should  we  more  offend  against 
propriety,  or  transgress  the  line  of  fair  and  just  criticism,  than  our 
Siamese  contemporaries  ?  Would  not  this  have  been  extracting 
sunbeams  from  cucumbers,  or  turning  cucumbers  into  sun-beams  ? 
or  performing  what  is  far  less  w’onderful,  converting  Satan  in  .ap¬ 
pearance  into  an  angel  of  light  ?  In  doing  this  we  should  not  have 
had  to  go  far  for  a  precedent. 

Mr.  Harris  has  offended  the  exquisite  spiritual  <leli«icy  as  well 
as  refined  literary  taste  of  his  reviewer  in  the  Presbyterian,  and 
his  Siamese  censors  in  Anti-Mammon,  by  using  the  phrase  in  re¬ 
ference  to  God,  ‘  Had  his  great  idea  been  rejilized.*  The  latter 
exclaim  in  the  nauseous  cant  of  their  sect,  are  these  expressions 
to  be  used  concerning  our  Go<l  ?  ‘  Mere  heathen  blunderers  in 

ilarkuess,  who  commonly  go  by  the  name  of  platonic  philosophers. 
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might  speculate  concerning  id^  in  the  divine  mind,  which  tliey 
imagined  to  be  beautiful  prototypes  of  all  existing  things — but  the 
Christian  will  abhor  and  repudiate  such  vain  conceits,  and  say  with 
a  poet — 

‘  But  stop !  these  theoretic  fancies  jar 
Our  serious  minds/ 

Serious  indeed  !  Is  not  this  ‘  much  ado  about  nothing  ?’  and  how 
inconsistent  in  the  upholders  of  a  dogma  which  virtually  annihi¬ 
lates  a  created  universe,  and  regards  God  as  the  soul  of  the  world 
—  the  only  agent  in  it.  As  the  twin  clergymen  have  set  us  the 
example,  and  quoted  poetry  against  imputed  blasphemy — we  will 
quote  in  our  own  turn. 

*  Here  finished  he,  and  all  that  he  had  made 
Viewed  and  beheld,  all  was  entirely  good ; 

So  even  and  morn  accomplished  the  sixth  day  ; 

Yet  not  till  the  Creator  from  his  work 

Desisting,  though  unwearied,  up  returned,  *  ( 

Up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  his  high  alxMle, 

Thence  to  behold  this  new  created  world, 

Th*  addition  of  his  empire,  bow  it  show’d 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair. 

Answering  his  Great  Idea.’ 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  VII.  .548 — 5.57. 

% 

'Phis  is  good  poetry,  neither  is  it  bad  theology.  The  poet,  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  and  familiar  with  the  style  of  the  Scriptures, 
indulges  in  their  freedom  of  representation.  God  has  thus 
described  himself,  and  surely  it  is  not  impious  to  take  his  word 
for  our  guide  when  writing  of  his  attributes,  or  exhibiting  his 
operations  in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence.  We  might 
multiply  indefinitely  from  the  pages  of  Anti-Mammon  proofs  of 
a  personal  and  bitter  animosity  against  Mr.  Harris  with  which 
thej^  abound,  and  which  are  irrespective  of  the  very  grave  charges 
which  they  contain  a^inst  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  liis 
book ;  but  we  shall  dismiss  this  ungracious  part  of  our  duty  with 
one  curious  specimen  in  addition  to  the  evidence  that  is  before  us. 

It  is  genenilly  understood  that  the  writers  of  Anti- Mammon  are 
among  the  few  who  have  signalized  themselves  by  withdrawing 
from  the  Bible  Society  and  other  benevolent  and  Christian  insti¬ 
tutions,  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  act  as  coadjutors  with 
unconverted  persons  and  men  of  the  world.  They  are  for  a  pure 
instrumentality,  though  it  should  reduce  every  society  to  the 
numerical  insignificance  of  the  one  which  patronizes  their  efforts, 
and  affords  them  occasional  opportunities  of  a  little  snug  advocacy 
of  their  favourite  dogmas,  and  of  bringing  a  railing  accusation 
against  the  Dissenters  as  nothing  better  than  a  sect  of  Arians  and 
Socinians,  who  have  abandoned  the  Charnocks,  the  Owens,  and 
the  Howes  of  their  forefathers,  for  the  more  modern  and  heretical 
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works  of  Watts  and  Doddridge.*  Yet  in  their  insane  vindictive¬ 
ness  against  Mammon,  these  patent  purists,  with  a  consistency 
which  marks  most  of  their  conduct,  nail  Fraser  as  their  fellow- 
labourer;  they  receive  him  into  their  camp  witli  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  assuring  the  public  that  his  article  for  March  against 
Mammon  is  a  remarkable  and  indeed  a  splendid  one,  adding  ‘  the 
‘  Lord  will  raise  up  witnesses  for  himself  when  luid  where  lie 
‘  pleases/— (Anti-Mammon,  p.  3.) 

Poor  Mr.  Harris  !  How  can  he  stand,  now  that  it  has  been 
decreed  to  crush  Mammon,  by  the  combined  and  pious  agency 
of  two  clergymen,  and  Fraser  between  them — like  Richard 
at  Baynard  Castle.  Sainted  Fraser!  ‘meditating  with  two  deep 
divines.* 


‘  And  in  no  worldly  suit  would  he  be  moved. 

To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise.* 

The  fact  is  indisputable,  that  Anti- Mammon  breathes  a  ran¬ 
corous  spirit  ostensibly  against  Mr.  Harris’s  work,  but  more  di¬ 
rectly  against  its  author.  It  is  partly  a  spirit  of  revenge,  and 
partly  of  bigotry,  with  a  large  infusion  of  envy.  These  hateful 
elements  are  mingled  in  a  chalice,  presented  by  a  being  possess¬ 
ing  the  features  and  wearing  the  garb  of  an  angel  of  light. 
Here  men  call  her  Piety : — touched  by  the  spear  of  Ithuriel  when 
attempting  to  enter  holier  regions,  she  drops  her  disguise,  and 
receives  her  appropriate  appellation. 

The  author  of  Mammon,  in  one  or  two  bold  sketches,  yet 
faithful  to  the  life,  has  drawn  the  character  of  certain  religionists, 
whom  he  represents  as  opposing  themselves  to  all  the  benevolent 
and  noble  enorts  which  distinguish  the  church  of  Christ  in  the 
present  day ;  and  whose  zeal  is  wasted  in  maintaining  unprofit¬ 
able  and  unholy  speculations,  entirely  at  variance  with  the  avowed 
and  specific  object  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  promote.  His 
portraiture  exhibits  them  as  just  the  opposite  of  that  Christian 
character  which  is  delineated  in  the  New  Testament,  and  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  such  Christians  as  are  formed 
according  to  its  beautiful  model.  Strange  to  say,  in  these  vivid 
sketches  the  writers  of  Anti-Mammon  clioose  to  recognize  them¬ 
selves  ; — they  also  imagine  that  they  observe  in  the  same  group 
the  features  of  Toplady  and  Hawker,  for  ‘  that  they  seem  the 
‘  very  description  of  persons  aimed  at.*  And  they  look  upon  this 


*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Hranch  Trinitarian  Hihle  Society,  held  at  Kpsom, 
about  two  months  since,  all  this  and  a  jjreat  deal  more  was  aswrtc«l  by  a 
twin  deputation  from  Ixuidon,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thclwall  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ellaby. 
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portion  of  the  work  as  making  ‘  covert  attacks  upon  sound  doc- 
‘  trine  and  those  who  hold  it/  (Anti- Mammon,  p.  73.)  We 
c|uote  the  passage  as  given  in  Anti- Mammon :  we  are  glad  to 
hnd  it  there.  It  embellishes  the  work  with  a  likeness  of  the 
authors,  and  thus  supplies  the  desideratum  on  the  title-page. 

‘  Nearly  akin  to  this  is,  what,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  maybe 
denominated,  the  selfishness  of  the  pulpit:  that  fearful  spirit  which 
presumes  to  limit  what  God  meant  to  be  universal — the  overtures  of 
redemption  to  a  ruined  world.  Selfishness,  indeed,  in  this  repulsive 
form,  is  of  comparatively  limited  existence ;  and,  as  if  by  a  judicial 
arrangement  of  providence,  it  is  commonly,  in  our  day,  associated 
with  errors  and  tempers  so  unamiable,  that  its  own  nature  forbids  it  to 
bec<nne  general.  It  daringly  undertakes  to  ^  number  Israel to  de¬ 
termine  not  only  that  few  will  be  saved,  but  who  that  few  will  he. 
Its  ministers,  faithful  to  their  creed,  stand  before  the  cross,  and  hide 
it ;  lest  men  should  see  it  who  are  not  entitled  or  intended  to  behold 
it ; — a  danger  which  they  jealously  avoid,  a  responsibility  they  would 
tremble  to  incur.  The  gospel  charters  redemption  to  the  world, — but 
they  have  heard  that  there  are  Divine  decrees  ;  and  until  they  can 
logically  reconcile  their  views  of  the  divine  inflexibility  with  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  divine  compassion,  the  charter  must  stand  over ;  and 
s()uls  perish  uinvept;  and  the  gospel  of  Christ,  God's  great  gift,  the 
adequate  image  of  the  infinitude  of  his  love,  he  branded  with  the  stigma 
of  exclusiveness.  Put  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  into  their 
hands, — and,  under  the  afifectation  of  a  pious  dread  of  contravening 
the  sovereign  purposes  of  God,  or  of  forestidling  his  appointed  time, — 
they  would  forthwith  call  home  the  agents  of  mercy  in  distant  lands, 
break  up  the  institutions,  and  stop  the  whole  machinery,  of  Christian 
benevolence.  In  tbe  midst  of  a  famishing  world,  they  would  establish 
a  monojM)ly  of  the  bread  of  life  ;  and,  though  assailed  on  all  sides  by 
the  cries  of  a  race  in  the  pains  of  death,  would  not  cease  to  exchange 
smiles  radiant  with  self-complacency  while  continuing  to  cater  to  their 
own  pampered  appetites.  ‘  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.’ 

‘  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.'  They  know 
not  that  they  are  perverting  that  which  was  meant  to  be  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  selfishness,  into  its  very  aliment  and  nurse  ;  they  know  not, 
that,  next  to  the  destruction  of  the  gospel,  they  could  not  furnish 
Satan  with  a  greater  triumph  than  thus  to  silence  its  inviting  voice, 
and  to  suppress  the  agencies  of  its  disciples.  It  is  to  arrest  the  course 
of  the  angel  having  the  everlasting  gospel  and  flying  through  the 
midst  of  heaven,  and  to  confine  him  to  their  own  contracted  horizon  ; 
to  demonstrate  that  nothing  is  tm)  monstrous  to  be  apprehended  from 
our  nature  when  its  selfish  tendencies  are  the  materials  employed, 
since  it  can  construct  a  system  out  of  the  gospel  itself,  whose  most 
a]>propriate  title  would  be  ‘  Christianity  made  selfishness.*  * 

I'he  writers  of  Anti-Mammon,  feelinpf  the  application  of  this 
severe  censure  designed  not  for  individuals,  but  for  a  class  hap- 
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pily  not  numerous,  and  wliicli  chiefly  infest  the  Established 
Church,  yet  aflect  i^nonince  as  to  whom  Mr.  Harris  can  refer, — 
and  they  ask,  ‘  Does  he  then  mean,  or  does  he  not,  to  include  in 
‘  this  condemnation,  all  those  who  hold  the  doctrines  of  Election, 
‘  Predestination,  and  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  in  harmony  with  all 
‘other  doctrines,  accordinp^  to  the  Articles  and  Confessions  of  our 
‘  own  church  i'  The  readers  of  Mammon  and  the  Great  Teacher 
will  wonder  that  such  an  interrogatory  as  this  should  be  addressed 
to  their  author  by  any  who  are  familiar  with  his  works.  The  doc¬ 
trines  enumerated,  Air.  Harris  scripturally  and  practically  main- 
t<iins,  and  never  shrinks  from  their  avowal;  they  pervade  the 
Great  Teacher,  and  in  Alammon  they  are  Uiken  for  granted,  and 
not  a  sentence  is  there  in  any  thing  that  Mr.  Harris  has  written 
that  is  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  them.  Those  whom  he  dot's 
include  in  the  censure  which  he  passes  on  the  selfishness  of  the 
pulpit,  are  the  preachers  who  confound  all  moral  distinctions; 
who  niaintiiin  that  sin  was  pjirt  of  God’s  original  plan  and  inten¬ 
tion  ;  tluit  Satiin,  as  his  instrument,  and  our  first  parents,  in  par- 
tiiking  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  acted  in  conformity  with  this  origi¬ 
nal  plan  and  intention ;  and  that  the  sin  of  Adam,  so  far  from  ex¬ 
citing  horror  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  ought  to  be  hailed  with 
delight,  ought  to  be  thus  apostrophi/A'd,  ‘  O  felix  Adami  pecca- 
‘  turn,  per  quod  habemus  tantuin  lledemptorem  !  O  happy  sin 
‘  of  Adam,  through  which  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  have  so 
‘great  a  llcdeemer  !’  (Anti-Mammon,  p.  21*0.) 

It  includes  those  who  do  not  distress  or  perplex  themselves 
about  the  moral  evils  that  have  darkened  the  course  of  time ;  who 
do  not  wish  that  any  one  event  in  the  history  of  the  church  or 
the  world  had  been  otherwise  than  it  has  been;  who  declare  that, 
if  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  until  now,  the  church  had  exerted 
itself  to  the  uttermost,  with  self-denial,  diligence,  fiiithfulness, 
and  devotediiess,  to  fulfil  the  divine  command,  and  discharge  its 
duty  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  there  might  have 
been  a  far  more  extensive  profession  of  Christianity — a  \'ast  en¬ 
largement  of  the  visible  church;  and  therewith  a  very  consider¬ 
able  restraint  of  those  gross  vices  and  outward  enormities  which 
cause  so  much  temporal  confusion  and  misery ; — but  that  beyond 
they  do  not  believe  that  aiw  possible  efforts  of  men  could  have 
availed  to  make  the  least  difference  between  things  as  they  might 
have  heen^  and  things  as  they  have  Iteen  ami  are  ;  who  would 
rather  restrain  than  encourage  Missionary  zeal  and  exertions, 
from  the  consideration  that,  if  in  consequence  of  the  greater  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  church  in  faithfully  preaching  the  Ctospel,  multi¬ 
tudes  of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  should  yield  feigned  obedience 
unto  him,  their  being  thus  brought  into  the  visible  church  would 
only  aggravate  their  guilt  jmd  increase  their  condemnation — as 
they  would  exchange  the  doom  of  Tyre  Jind  Sidon,  S<Mlom  and 
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Gomorrha9  for  that  of  Chorazin,  Bethsiiida,  and  Capernaum — the 
condemnation  of  the  servant  who  sinned  in  darkness  and 
ignorance,  for  that  of  him  who  sinned  against  abundant  li^ht  and 
knowledge  and  who,  in  full  view  of  the  guilt  and  misery  of 
the  world,  the  negligence,  indolence,  and  selfishness  of  the 
church,  oflfer  praise  to  God  that  he  has  permitted  such  monstrous 
evils  to  remain  to  pollute  and  destroy  so  large  a  portion  of  liis 
intelligent  creation;  those  who  contravene  the  Di^ne  com¬ 
mand,  ‘  To  go  into  all  the  world,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,’  by  interposing  God's  time  and  season,  and  waiting  for 
special  guidance  lest  they  should  go  where  God  does  not  send 
them. 

Finally,  Mr.  Harris  includes  in  his  censure  those  who  charge 
the  religious  communities  of  the  land,  and  the  Evangelical 
Societies  that  are  formed  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  with 
heresy  in  doctrine,  worldliness  of  spirit,  and  a  toUd  unfitness  for 
the  wwk  of  the  Christian  life  and  the  attainment  of  their  avowed 
object ;  who  bestow  all  their  praise  upon  their  own  piety  and  in¬ 
fallibility,  and  all  their  censure  upon  those  who  do  not  adopt 
their  systematic  verbiage,  who  cannot  pronounce  their  shibboleth, 
who  are  powerfully  affected  with  a  concern  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind,  and  hope,  and .  pray,  and  labour,  and  make  the  most 
generous  sacrifices,  for  the  conversion  of  the  w’orld.+  As  there 
are  some  who  cannot  endure  sound  doctrine,  so  there  are  others, 
who,  writhing  under  the  fidelity  of  reproof,  cherish  towards  their 
monitor  feelings  of  revenge  rather  than  of  gratitude.  Hence  the 
virulence  of  the  clerical  twins  against  the  author  of  Mammon ; 
and  their  unmeasured  vituperation  of  the  work.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Bigotry,  which  superior  excellence  in  another  communion 
only  inflames  and  exasperates,  has  lent  its  aid  on  the  present 
occasion  to  envenom  the  shafts  of  personal  revenge.  Mr. 
Harris  is  a  Dissenter.  This  places  him  at  once  under  the 
ban  of  reprobation.  It  is  thus  these  meek  and  holy  men  speak 
and  write  of  their  Protestant  brethren  : 

‘  Meanwhile,  in  dealing  with  mere  professors,  some  liome  truths 
might  have  been  spoken  to  those  who,  under  the  name  and  pretence  of 
religion,  are  making  a  great  outcry  about  their  grievances,  and  cla¬ 
mouring  long  and  loud — for  what  ? — for  leave  to  keep  their  inemey  to 
themselves  under  the  pretence,  that  it  goes  against  their  consciences  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  what  they  do  not  approve.  As  the  author 
of  ‘  Mammon*  is  himself  a  Dissenting  minister,  he  had  a  fine  oppor.. 
tunity  of  dealing  faithfully  with  his  brethren,  and  of  pointing  out, 
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that  most  of  their  objections  and  clamours,  against  a  Christian  Esta. 
blishineiit,  may  l)e  so  easily  traced  to  principles  of  mere  covetousness, 
that  it  brings  the  greatest  disgrace  and  scandal  upon  their  profession 
of  the  Gospel.  And,  alas !  how  manifest  it  is,  that  they  have  united 
themselves,  in  these  clamours  and  outcries,  with  those  whose  real  ob¬ 
jection  to  church-rates  and  tithes  is  this, — that  they  like  not  to  pay 
anything,  in  any  shape,  to  the  support  of  ony  relvjion  whatsoever. 
And  certainly  it  needs  no  proof,  that  all  those  who  are  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry,  (and  therefore  directly  op¬ 
posed  to  Christianity  and  all  true  godliness,)  will  desire  nothing  more, 
than  to  be  left  at  liberty,  to  give  just  as  much  as  they  please  (or  rather 
just  as  little  as  they  please)  to  its  support.  And  if,  besides  all  this, 
they  can  have  just  a  religion  of  their  own  choosing,  and  full  license 
to  ‘heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having  itching  ears’ — what  morecotild 
the  corrupt  and  carnal  heart,  in  the  full  swing  of  its  ungodliness,  de¬ 
sire  ?  But  (not  to  digress) — on  the  gross  and  sordid  covetousness 
which  is  manifested  so  often  under  the  plea  of  conscience,  we  wish 
that  the  author  of  ‘  Mammon,*  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  sj)eaking 
a  few  plain  words  to  his  brethren.  He  might  have  entered  upon  the 
subject  rather  more  fully  than  we  can,  witliout  any  appearance  or  sus¬ 
picion  of  that  which  is  invidious.  And  the  omission  of  all  allusion 
to  this  subject,  we  must  consider  as  a  glaring  defect  in  a  work,  which 
is  specially  directed  against  the  $in  of  covetousness,  in  the  Christian 
Church* — ib.,  pp.  294 — 29G. 

Much  to  the.  same  purpose  we  find  in  various  parts  of  the  work. 
Wherever  malevolence  against  Dissenters  can  show  itself,  the 
opportunity  is  embraced  with  avidity.*  We  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  the  charge  a^inst  Dissenters  of  ‘  heaping  to  tliemselves 
‘  teachers  having  itching  ears,’  comes  with  a  very  nad  grace  from 
the  ad  captandum  preachers  who  embark  in  those  mo<lern  godl^ 
speculations  called  Proprietary  Chapels ;  who  must  adapt  their 
spiritual  wares  to  the  taste  of  tliose  on  whose  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  all  their  support  depends.  Nor  do  we  think  it  very  con¬ 
sistent  in  those  who  ridicule  ‘the  glories  of  the  voluntary  system,* 
to  advertise  their  own  necessities,  and  to  make  appeals  to  the 
principle  they  are  so  ready  on  all  occasions  to  condemn.  We 
find  the  following  pithy  note  in  page  309  of  Anti-Mammon  : 

‘We  beg  to  suggest,  that  Christians,  who  have  much  at  their  dis¬ 
posal,  will  do  well,  if  they  seek  out  those  many  feeble  and  depressed 
Institutions,  and  faint  and  weary  labourers,  where  the  work  of  faith 
and  love  is  going  on,  or  is  attempted  ;  and  so  to  become  their  own 
almoners  to  cases  and  persons  which  manifestly  need  assistance,  and 
which,  in  faith  and  love,  may  he  haply  afforded.* 


*  Anti-Maniinon,  pages  07  and  <>8,  also  page  54. 
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That  a  moderate  Calvinist,  who  so  fearlessly  and  etfectively 
exposes  the  ultra  supra-lapsarianism  of  the  day,  should  charm  the 
whole  Christian  world  besides  into  an  admiration  of  his  talents 
and  his  principles,  and  that  he  should  be  a  Dissenter,  will  satis¬ 
factorily  account  for  the  appearance  of  such  a  work  as  Anti- 
Mammon  ;  yet  we  scarcely  conceived  it  possible  that  men  sus¬ 
taining  a  clerical  office,  and  having  a  reputation  at  stake,  could 
have  so  grossly  misrepresented  the  doctrinal  views  and  practical 
tendency  of  a  work  wdiich  is  in  every  body’s  hands,  and  pub¬ 
lished  under  sanctions  that  must  give  the  lie  to  every  impubition 
cast  upon  the  sound  and  scriptural  doctrine  it  inculcates. 

It  may  be  natural  perhaps  for  writers  who  belong  to  the  school 
of  Hawker  to  imagine  that  all  who  do  not  sink  down  to  their 
demoralizing  level  are  Arminians ;  but  as  honourable  antagonists, 
they  w’ill  not  by  deliberate  perversions  and  violent  constructions, 
extract  sentiments  from  a  work  which  its  author  is  known  to  re¬ 
pudiate;  and  which,  as  in  the  present  case,  was  introduced  to  the 
public  by  one  at  least  of  the  best  biblical  scholars  and  the  most 
profound  divines  of  his  age. 

These  Siamese  writers  well  know  that  when  they  accuse  Mr. 
Harris  of  promulgating  errors  and  heresies  more  pernicious  and 
destructive  to  the  souls  of  men  than  those  entertained  by  the 
chief  Arminian  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  have 
tasked  their  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  to  produce  even  a  colour¬ 
able  pretext  for  their  unfounded  calumny.  When  Mr.  Harris 
asserts  that  the  original  intention  of  God  in  the  creation  was 
frustrated  by  sin,  he  neither  impugns  the  divine  decree,  nor  does 
he  mean  to  insinuate,  that  the  introduction  of  moral  evil  was  not 
foreseen  and  provided  against  in  the  plan  of  redemption.  It  was 
because  the  frustration  of  the  original  intention  was  foreknown 
that  another  system  of  moral  government  was  ready  to  be  brought 
into  instant  operation  as  soon  as  sin  should  alter  the  relations 
subsisting  between  man  and  his  Creator.  If  the  original  inten¬ 
tion  had  not  thus  far  and  to  this  extent  been  frustrated,  re¬ 
demption  would  have  been  unnecessary.  God’s  purpose  in  creat¬ 
ing  mankind  w^as  not  frustrated, — but  the  great  idea  of  which 
that  creation  was  a  type  and  model  was  obliterated.  This  is  the 
amount  of  all  that  Mr.  Harris  says;  and  is  he  not  justified.'^ 
Either  sin  was  an  essential  part  of  this  original  intention,  w^as  in¬ 
cluded  in  it,  and  was  as  directly  the  work  of  God  as  the  formation 
of  man  himself, — or  it  was  the  work  of  an  enemy,  and  so  far  as 
it  prevailed,  it  must  have  tended  to  its  subversion ;  and  so  far  did 
it  prevail,  that  if  redemption,  the  eternal  purpose  of  the  Most 
High,  had  not  intervened,  this  world  and  all  things  in  it  must 
have  remained  under  the  curse.  What  heresy  is  there  in  all 
this  ?  When  God  beheld  his  creation  before  sin  had  polluted  it, 
he  pronounced  it  to  be  good ;  after  this  sad  defilement  had  taken 
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lace,  he  «iys  that  it  repented  him  that  he  had  made  man.  Is 
dr.  Harris  to  be  charged  with  impiety,  with  Arminianism,  and 
we  know  not  what,  because  he  derives  his  views  of  God’s 
government  from  God  himself? 

E(]^ually  disingenuous  is  the  attempt  to  prove  Mr.  Harris 
heretical  and  blasphemous,  in  the  frequently  quoted  passage 
where ^  he  is  made  to  say  that  redemption  was  a  scheme  of  a 
remedial  nature,  w’hich,  like  creation,  has  been  an  utter  failure, 
so  that  even  to  ask  if  it  has  been  realized,  ‘  seems  even  a  taunt 
‘  and  a  mockery.*  No  such  sentiments  are  to  be  found  either  in 
Mammon  or  the  Great  Teacher,  while  doctrines  totally  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  them,  abound  in  almost  every  page.  That  the  grand 
and  ultimate  designs  of  God,  as  he  has  sketched  them  in  the 
prophetic  scriptures  regarding  the  glorious  triumphs  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  are  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  cannot  be  doubted,  if  we  compare  the 
state  of  Christianity  at  any  period  of  the  world’s  history  with 
these  glowing  predictions.  That  these  designs  shall  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  by  the  agency  and  instrumentality  on  which  (lod  has 
devolved  their  execution,  is  equally  certain ;  that  this  agency  he 
will  supply  to  his  church,  and  that  this  instrumentality  is  in  and 
with  the  church,  and  that  for  its  due  and  faithful  employment  the 
church  is  responsible  to  her  glorious  Jind  ascended  Lord,  are 
statements  fully  w’arranted  by  the  whole  tenor  and  spirit,  and 
even  letter  of  divine  revelation.  'And  that  to  ask  whether  the 
church  has  ever  acted  up  to  her  higlivommission,  and  felt  all  her 
responsibility  to  her  exalted  Redeemer,  and  the  world  whose  sin 
he  died  to  take  away,  would  be  a  taunt  and  mockery.  It  is  from 
plain  matters  of  fact  like  these  that  the  clerical  twins  have  nianu- 
fact!ired  the  Arminianism  they  ascribe  to  Mr.  Harris,  and  placed 
various  portions  of  his  most  popular  work,  out  of  which  they  have 
drawn  several  constructive  heresies,  in  opposition  to  C’haniock, 
Howe,  Owen,  Bradwardine,  Luther,  and  a  host  of  writers,  who 
professedly  treat  of  the  divine  purposes,  decrees,  and  sovereignty, 
subjects  altogether  foreign  to  the  object  of  Mr.  Harris’s  essjiy, 
and  on  which  he  docs  not  treat,  because  he  has  to  do  with  exist¬ 
ing  facts  in  the  world,  and  with  human  motives  and  conduct  in 
reference  to  those  facts,  and  not  with  the  guiding  and  con¬ 
trolling  them  by  the  mysterious  agency  of  heaven.  So  far  from 
representing  God  as  defeated  in  his  darling  j)iirpose,  in  which  he 
h«is  embarked  all  the  treasures  of  his  infinite  love,  Mr.  Harris,  in 
his  Great  Teacher,  expressly  declares  that  the  triumph  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  certain ;  while  he  admits  the  fact  he  so  alfectingly  re¬ 
presents  in  Mammon,  that  *we  see  not  yet  all  things  put  under 
‘  him,*  he  goes  on  in  the  following  stniin  :  ‘That  a  large  propor- 
‘  tion  of  the  Satanic  empire  has  not  yet  been  even  summoned  in 
‘  his  name,  and  that  much  of  the  kingdom  which  nominally  be- 
‘  longs  to  Christ  has  not  really  transferred  its  allegiance  from 
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‘  Satiin,  are  facts  we  deeply  deplore.  But,  first,  he  distinctly 
‘  predicted '  this  prolonged  activity  and  power  of  the  enemy ;  a 
‘  consideration,  secondly,  which  should  induce  us  to  credit  his 
‘ other  predictions  of  perfect  triumph  in  the  end;  especially,  as 
‘  in  the  third  place,  we  recoo^nize  in  his  mediatorial  work  all  the 
‘  essential  elements  of  that  triumph ;  .  .  .  .  and,  fourthly,  it  ap- 
‘  pears  that,  wherever  these  elements  of  triiimph  are  broii^ht  to 
‘hear  on  the  human  heart,  they  infallibly  achieve  success.’  (Great 
Teacher,  p.  198,  passim.)  We  refer  also  to  ptige  307  of 
Mammon,  to  show  that  Mr.  Harris  contemplates  any  thing  but 
the  defeat  of  the  divine  purpose  of  infinite  love  in  the  redemption 
of  mankind.  Several  other  striking  passages  in  the  Great 
Teacher  we  had  marked  for  quotiition,  but  our  space  is  already 
far  exceeded,  and  we  must  pause. 

On  the  whole  it  a})pears  evident  to  us  that  both  the  reviewer  and 
his  coad  jutors,  the  clerical  twins  of  another  establishment,  arc  con¬ 
scious  of  grounds  for  dissatisfaction  with  Mammon,  which  their  ex- 
‘  treme  ditlidence  has  not  permitted  them  to  disclose.  But  why  so 
bashful?  we  will  help  their  modesty,  and  reveal  the  secret  for  them. 

‘  Mammon  *  is  the  production  of  a  Dissenter,  it  should  have 
been  written  by  a  Churchman.  It  has  sold  by  thousands ;  it  should 
have  sold  only  by  units.  It  is  the  work  of  a  moderate  Calvinist ; 
it  should  have  been  a  pure  distillation  of  hyper-Calvinism.  Its 
doctrines  are  practically  applied ;  they  should  have  left  the  reader 
in  indolence  and  selfish  ease.  It  is  the  production  of  a  mind  in 
earnest  with  its  subject ;  it  should  have  been  cool,  soothing,  quiet. 
It  discovers  a  superiority  to  the  trammels  and  punctilios  of  a  scho¬ 
lastic  system,  taking  for  its  model  the  breadth  and  scope  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  stiitement ;  it  should  have  been  trimmed  and  trained  to  keep 
step  with  a  pcarty,  and  to  swear  by  Huntington  and  Hawker. 
Had  it  but  answered  to  these  conditions,  we  have  no  doubt  but  tlm 
}>resent  writers  would  have  been  heard  in  all  the  fulness  ot  their 
delight,  adapting  their  quotation  from  Augustine,  and  exclaiming, 
‘  Oh  !  blessed  sin  of  covetousness,  which  has  brought  us  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  such  a  book  !  * 

The  almost  only  unexceptionable  sentence  w  hich  Anti-Mammon 
contains,  we  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers;  and  of  that  sen¬ 
tence  the  entire  work  is  a  perfect  illustration: 

*  Th(Kse  w^ho  maintain  falsehood  are  constrained  by  a  kind  of  fearful 
necessity,  to  malign  the  truth  and  those  wdio  hold  it.* — ib.,  p.  233. 

^^e  seriously  warn  these  Siamese  gentlemen  to  retrace  their 
steps :  they  arc  in  great  peril ;  and  as  they  feelingly  describe 
their  situation,  we  hope  their  unkind  brethren  and  the  societies 
that  have  cast  them  out,  will  re-consider  their  case.  It  is  thus 
they  state  it :  ‘  they  may  run  into  errors  and  dangers  of  their  own 
it  is  true  (tor  good  men  are  but  men) ;  but  if  they  are  discarded. 
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cliscountenancod,  and  persecuted  by  tlieir  brethren,  tliey  are  ten¬ 
fold  niore  likely  so  to  do,  than  if  they  were  duly  loved  and  re^rded. 
And  instances  are  not  wanting  tfiose  who  have  been  driven  into 
fearful  extravagancies  at  least,  by  the  neglect,*  and  coldness,  and 
bitterness  of  the  multitude  of  their  brethren.* 

Let  Dissenting  candidates  for  prize  essays  take  warning  from 
the  treatment  of  Mr.  Harris  by  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal 
clergy— -should  Mr.  Harris  write  again  and successful,  there 
intimation  that  a  phalanx  will  be  formed  to  bear  him  down  in 
the  joint  comnosition  of  a  work  entitled  ‘  Anti-Harris,*  by  hm 
and  twenty  clergymen. 
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honestly  acknowledge  that  we  sat  down  to  the  exiiinina- 
^  ▼  tion  of  these  volumes  with  no  favourable  feelings.  'There 
has  been  so  much  trash  vended  under  the  name  of  Annuals,  that 
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we  were  disposed  to  condemn  the  whole  tribe  as  worthless.  Our 
gravity  has  frequently  been  disturbed  by  the  inane  pretensions 
and  sickly  sentimentalism  of  these  publications,  and  we  have  re¬ 
solved  again  and  again  to  put  them  under  our  ban.  We  have 
regretted  their  popularity  as  indicative  of  a  vitijited  state  of  the 
public  mind,  and  hoped  that  the  time  would  speedily  come,  when 
works  of  a  more  substantial  character  w'ould  be  substituted  in 
their  place.'  Yet  we  critics,  grave  and  solemn  as  we  love  to  be 
thought,  are  constituted  like  most  other  people.  Our  sternness 
relaxes,  and  our  resolutions  are  forgotten,  as  we  gaze  on  the 
beautiful  embellishments  of  these  volumes.  The  fascinations  of 
art  are  thrown  around  us,  and  we  begin  to  think  that  there  is 
something  extravagant  and  absurd,  in  the  wish  we  had  entertained 
that  these  light,  bewitching  publications,  should  be  discoun¬ 
tenanced.  Men  cannot  always  be  grave — much  less  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  juvenile  readers  should  coniine  themselves  to  pro¬ 
found  treatises,  scientific  dissertations,  or  the  sober  narratives  of  his¬ 
tory.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  so  to  restrict  them,  nor  would 
any  good  be  effected  were  the  efrort  successful.  We  will,  there¬ 
fore,  lay  aside  our  prejudices,  in  order  faithfully  to  report  on 
the  works  before  us. 

Gems  of  Beauty  form  a  magnificent  volume.  The  engravings 
are  on  a  large  and  lordly  scale,  from  designs  by  Parris,  w  ith  illus¬ 
trative  verses  by  tlie  Countess  of  Blessington.  The  nature  of  the 
publication  is  not  inaptly  expressed  in  the  follow  ing  lines,  which  we 
copy  from  the  title-page. 

*  Beauty's  Gems  have  shone  their  hour  : 

Now  from  mines  more  rich  and  deep. 

With  a  sjiell  of  sterner  power 
Cali  we  passions  from  their  sleep. 

Dark  despair,  and  pale-eyed  fear. 

Jealousy  and  anger  strong. 

Love  o’ermastering  pain  and  w  rong, 

Hope,  that  doth  the  doubting  cheer  : — 

Gentle  maidens,  smile,  and  tell. 

Have  we  done  your  bidding  w'ell  }* 

The  passions  depicted  arc  Affection,  Anger,  Pity,  Jealousy, 
Hope,  Despair,  Cheerfulness,  Remorse,  Joy,  Envy,  Fear,  aiid 
Love ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  w  hich  the  artist  has  succeeded 
best.  The  pow’er  of  expression  in  each  is  admirable,  but  tlie 
milder  and  more  amiable  passions  are  those  probably  which  w  ill 
be  most  generally  approved.  The  othei*s  serve  as  admirable  con¬ 
trasts  ;  but  it  is  upon  Affection,  Hope,  Joy,  Cheerfulness,  and 
Love,  that  the  eye  will  especially  delight  to  rest.  The  verses 
are  appropriate  to  the  engravings,  and  the  work,  considered 
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as  a  prodtiction  of  art,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
splendid  of  its  class.  The  following  verses  are  ap}>ended  to  a 
plate  exhibiting  a  beautiful  mother  caressed  by,  and  caressing 
two  lovely  children. 


AFFECTION. 

‘  Affection  !  seek  her  in  a  mother's  lu*nrt ; 

There  dwells  she  shrined,  fn»m  worldly  j»uile  apart ; 

Each  impulse  guiding,  governing  each  feeling, 

New,  tender  st‘crets  every  hour  revejiling : 

No  selfish  thought  comes  near,  no  paltry  cjire. 

Her  breath  is  incense,  and  her  voice  is  prayer : 

A  mother’s  love  I  O  holy,  l>oundless  thing ! 

Fountain,  whose  waters  never  cease  to  spring ; 

Falling,  like  dew,  when  all  Ix^side  is  sloping, 

The  flowers  around  in  life  and  l)eauty  steeping  : 

O  love  !  the  htrd  of  many  springs  thou  art ; 

Thy  deej)e8t,  purest  in  a  mother’s  heart  !’* 

The  Picturesque  Annual  is  one  of  our  favourites,  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  its  character  is  well  sustiiified  this  year.  It  is  a 
work  of  permanent  interest,  many  parts  of  which  may  be  read 
again  and  iigain.  BotJi  M ‘disc’s  and  Crcswick's  designs  are 
clever,  and  deserving  of  high  praise.  I'he  style  of  Turner  is 

the  productions  of  the  latter.  A  single 
Castle,’  ‘Fair  Head,’ or  ‘ The  Black 
perfect,  will  be  siifhcient  to  esUiblish 
this  fact.  The  literary  portion  of  the  volume  is  supplied  by  Mr. 
Leitch  Ritchie,  and  though  we  frequently  dissent  from  his 
opinions,  and  question  the  propriety  of  his  strictures,  we  have 
derived  both  instruction  and  pleasure  from  accoinimnying  him  on 
his  tour.  I'here  is  a  freshness  and  freedom,  and  w'ithal,  a  gocnl- 
will  in  his  narration  and  philosophy,  with  which  we  have  been 
much  pleased.  We  hope  that  his  labours  will  be  pHniuctive  of 
good  to  Ireland,  by  circulating  the  knowledge  of  her  wron^  and 
engaginw*  in  her  behalf  the  kindest  sympathies  of  the  human 
heart?  ^1ie  present  volume  concludes  the  work  on  Ireland  ;  the 
next  will  be  devoted  to  the  scenery  of  the  Wye. 

The  Drawing-Room  Scrap  R(X>k  is  an  ele^mut  mid  highly 
attractive  MiscelhmVj  which  the  publishers  have  made  free 
use  of  their  portfolio.  The  engravings  (some  of  which  we 
have  seen  before)  are  of  various  dates  arul  sizes,  and  of  very  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  merit.  The  View  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings 
of  (iolconda,  of  Ciibraltar  from  the  sea,  and  of  Kalendria,  arc 
among  the  most  happily  executed ;  while  the  portraits  of  Mrs. 


frequently  conspicuous  in 
glance  at  ‘  Carrickfergus 
N^illev/  each  of  which  is 
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llemuiis,  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  the  Earls  of  Ej^re- 
mont  and  Eldon,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  will  be  accept¬ 
able  presents  to  a  large  class.  The  poetical  illustrations  by 
L.E.L.  are  clever,  though  destitute  of  any  striking  interest.  The 
province  of  the  fair  authoress  is  far  from  being  an  enviable  one, 
and  we  wonder  that  she  has  succeeded  so  well.  The  following 
stanzas  appended  to  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hemans  are  among  the 
most  interesting  in  the  volume. 

iVIRS.  HEMANS. 

‘  No  more,  no  more,  O  never  more  returning, 

Will  thy  beloved  presence  gladden  earth  : 

No  more  wilt  thou,  with  sad  yet  anxious  yearning, 

Cling  to  those  hopes  which  have  no  mortal  birth. 

Thou  art  gone  from  us,  and  with  thee  departed. 

How  many  lovely  things  have  vanished  too  : 

Deep  thoughts  that  at  thy  will  to  being  started, 

And  feelings  teaching  us  our  own  were  true  ! 

Thou  hast  been  round  us,  like  a  viewless  spirit, 

Known  only  by  the  music  on  the  air  ; 

The  leaf  or  flowers  wiiich  thou  hast  named  inherit 
A  beauty  know’ii  but  from  thy  breathing  there  ; 

For  tlum  didst  on  them  fling  thy  strong  emotion  , 

Tlie  likeness  from  itself  the  fond  heart  gave ; 

As  planets  from  afar  look  dowm  on  ocean. 

And  give  their  owm  sw^eet  image  to  the  w'ave. 

And  thou  didst  bring  from  foreign  lands  their  treasures. 

As  floats  thy  various  melody  along  ; 

We  know'’  the  softness  of  Italian  measures, 

And  the  grave  cadence  of  Castilian  song. 

A  general  bond  of  union  is  the  poet. 

By  its  immortal  verse  is  language  know^n. 

And  for  the  sake  of  song  do  others  know  it — 

One  glorious  poet  makes  the  w^orld  his  own. 

And  thou — how  far  thy  gentle  sw'ay  extended  ! 

The  heart’s  sweet  empire  over  land  and  sea  ; 

Many  a  stranger  and  far  flower  was  blended 
In  the  soft  WTeath  that  glory  bound  for  thee. 

The  echoes  of  the  Susquehanna’s  waters 

Paused  in  the  pine-w'oods,  words  of  thine  to  hear  ; 

And  to  the  w'ide  Atlantic’s  younger  daughters 
Thy  name  W'as  lovely,  and  thy  song  was  dear. 

W as  not  this  purchased  all  too  dearly  ? — never 
Can  fame  atone  for  all  that  fame  hath  cost. 

We  sec  the  gold,  but  know  not  the  endeavour. 

Nor  what  fond  hopes  have  on  the  w;ay  been  lost. 
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What  do  we  know  of  the  unquiet  pillow, 

By  the  worn  cheek,  and  tearful  eyelid  prest, 

W  hen  thoughts  chase  thou*;hts,  like  the  tumultuous  billow. 
Whose  very  light  and  foam  reveals  unrest  ? 

We  say  the  song  is  sorrowful,  but  know  not 
What  may  have  left  that  sorrow  on  tlie  song : 

However  mournful  words  may  be,  they  show  not 
The  whole  extent  of  wretchedness  and  wrong. 

They  cannot  paint  the  long  sad  hours,  passed  only 
In  vain  regrets  o’er  what  we  feel  we  are. 

Alas  the  kingdom  of  the  lute  is  lonely — 

Cold  is  the  worship  coming  from  afar. 

Yet  what  is  mind  in  woman,  but  revealing 
In  sweet  clear  light  the  hidden  world  Ik'Iow, 

By  quicker  fancies  and  a  kt*ener  feeling 

Than  those  around,  the  cold  and  careli*ss,  know  ? 

What  is  to  feed  such  feeling,  but  to  culture 
A  soil  whence  pain  will  never  more  depart  ? 

The  fable  of  Prometheus  and  the  vulture 
Be  veals  the  poet’s  and  the  woman’s  heart. 

Unkindly  are  they  judged — unkindly  treated — 

Hy  careless  tongues  and  by  ungenerous  words  ; 

While  cruel  sneer,  and  hard  reproach,  repeated, 

Jar  the  fine  music  of  the  spirit’s  chords. 

Wert  thou  not  weary — thou  whose  soothing  numbers 
Clave  otlier  lips  the  joy  tlfine  own  had  not  ? 

Didst  thou  not  welcome  thankfully  the  8luml)ers 
jWhich  closed  around  thy  mourning  human  lot  ? 


\yhat  on  this  earth,  could  answer  thy  requiring, 
i'For  earnest  faith — for  love,  the  dcH*p  and  triK 
The  beautiful,  which  was  thy  soul’s  d(»siring, 

I  But  only  from  tliyself  its  In'ing  drew. 

Iiow  is  the  warm  and  loving  heart  re(piite<l 

In  this  harsh  worM,where  it  awhile  must  dwell  ? 

Its  lH*st  affections  wronged,  l)etrayed,  and  slighted — 

Such  is  the  dexun  of  those  w’ho  love  t(M»  well. 

Better  the  weary  dove  should  closi*  its  pinitui. 

Fold  up  its  golden  wings  and  be  at  jKjace. 

Enter,  O  ladye,  that  serene  dominion. 

Where  earthly  cares  and  earthly  sorrows  cejise. 

Fame’s  troubled  hour  has  cleared,  and  now  rejdying, 

A  thousand  hearts  their  music  ask  of  thine. 

Sleep  with  a  light  the  lovely  and  undying 

Around  thy  grave — a  grave  which  is  a  shrine.” 

Fisher's  Juvenile  Scrap  Book  is  superior,  both  in  its  einbellisb- 
ments  and  literary  contributions  to  most  publications  provided 
for  juvenile  readers.  ‘  It  has  been  prepared,'  we  are  informed  in 
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tlie  preface,  arid  we  see  nothiiifi^  which  inclines  us  to  doubt  the 
fact,  ‘  with  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  great  object  of  in¬ 
culcating  the  precepts  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  of  excluding 
every  thing  likely  to  produce  a  bias  to  levity,  affectation,  and 
false  sentiment  The  parties  united  in  conducting  this  Annual,* 
it  is  added,  ‘  are  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility 
attached  to  those  who  write  for  tlie  young,  that  with  them  it  is  a 
matter  of  conscience  to  do  every  thing  with  a  view  to  the  mental 
improvement,  as  W’ell  as  to  the  amusement,  of  their  readers/  This 
is  as  it  should  be,  and  w^e  hope  the  effort  will  be  duly  encouraged. 
Several  of  the  tales,  as  ‘  The  White  Rose,’  and  ‘  Penda  the 
Quadroon,*  are  highly  interesting ;  and  the  wdiole  will  prove  a 
very  acceptable,  and  not  wdiolly  uninstructive  Christmas  present. 

Friendship's  Offering  might  pass  for  a  second  volume  of  ‘  The 
Forget-me-not,’  with  w  hich  it  fairly  competes  in  the  tidents  of  its 
contributors,  and  the  amusing  variety  of  its  contents,  without 
aspiring  to  a  higher  character,  either  in  point  of  art,  or  of  moral 
object.  The  plates  are  undeserving  of  criticism.  Among  the 
contributors  are  Leitch  Ritchie,  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor,  ‘  The  Old 
Sailor,  Allan  Cunningham,  G.  P.  R.  James,  Sarah  Stiekney 
(Mrs.  Ellis),  Barry  Corinvall,  Crofton  Croker,  J.  A.  St.  John, 
Emma  Roberts,  T.  K.  Hervey,  Thomas  Miller,  Agnes  Strick¬ 
land,  Cornelius  Webbe,  and  the  Editor, .  Mr.  Harrison,  who 
.avow's  his  pride  at  ‘  numbering  so  many  distinguished  waiters  in 
his  ranks.’  He  has  reason  for  self-ffratulation. 

The  Landscape  Annual  forms  a  series  so  closely  connected, 
and  so  w^ell  susUiined,  that  a  ninth  volume  cannot  fail  to  find 
acceptance  w’ith  the  purchasers  of  the  former  eight ;  and  w  e  con¬ 
fess  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  have  our  set  broken.  Mr.  Roscoe 
is  a  very  pleasant  j)erson  to  travel  with ;  he  describes  well,  and 
has  a  good  story  to  tell,  here  and  there,  apropos  of  the  Moors 
or  the  Romans,  the  Cid  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  pre¬ 
sent  volume  is  chiefly  devoted  to  Spain  ;  an  inexhaustible  field  to 
die  artist  and  the  antiquary  ;  and  we  almost  regretted  to  find  our¬ 
selves,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  transported  across  the 
straits,  to  Tetuan  and  Tanjier,  Sallee,  and  Morocco.  But  this 
novel  feature  of  the  volume,  will  enhance  its  attractions  to  many 
readers ;  and  Mr.  Roberts’s  pencil  has  found  ample  scope  in  the 
massive  masonry,  and  picturesque  groupes  of  the  Moorish  sub¬ 
jects.  Tiie  view  of  ^lorocco,  backed  by  the  snowy  summits  of 
Atlas,  strikes  us  as  a  failure,  but  this  may  be  the  fault  of  the 
scene  as  much  as  of  the  artist,  for  of  all  subjects,  the  exterior  of 
a  w^alled  city,  situated  in  a  plain,  bounded  by  mountains  so  dis¬ 
tant  as  to  convey  no  impression  of  their  altitude,  w’ould  seem  to 
be  the  most  inexpressive.  The  view  of  Constandwa  is  magnifi- 
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cent ;  and  the  information  relating  to  this  buln'ark  of  Numidia, 
will  be  particularly  acceptable  at  the  present  moment.  Tlie 
whole  of  Northern  Africa  abounds  with  rich  mat^'rials  for  the 
artist ;  but  the  historical  recollections  atUichin^  to  the  ancient 
remains,  are  too  remote  and  slight  to  render  them  generally 
interesting.  The  next  volume  is  to  be  devoted  to  Portugal. 

Hie  Christian  Keepsake  and  Missionary  Annual^  edited  by  the 
llev.  William  Ellis,  sustains  a  somewhat  different  character  from 
its  contemporaries.  Its  contents  are  more  instructive,  and  perma¬ 
nently  valuable,  and  its  embellishments  are  of  an  order  deeply 
interesting  from  their  moral  associations.  A  beautiful  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  better  known  to  our  readers  as  Miss  Jewsbury, 
fronts  the  vignette  title-page,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  her  writings— so  full  of  the  promise  of  good. 
We  are  next  furnished  with  a  group  of  portraits,  admirably  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  ‘  Missionary  Annual,*  and  replete  with  the  deepest 
interest.  Tzatzoe,  the  Caffre  Chief,  is  in  the  act  of  giving  evi¬ 
dence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee;  Andrejis  Stoffles 
the  Hottentot,  with  a  countenance  full  of  intelligence,  is  seated 
behind  the  table  at. which  Tztatzoe  is  standing,  gjizingwith  a  fixed 
and  animated  eye,  on  his  fellow-sufferer  from  the  ‘  white  man*s’ 
oppression ;  the  Messrs.  Read,  Sen.  and  Jun.,  are  interested 
witnesses  of  the  scene;  wdiile  Dr.  Philip — one  of  the  brightest 
and  best  specimens  of  our  race — seated  in  the  foreground  of  the 
picture,  is  evidently  enjoying,  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
describe,  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  humanity  over  misrepresen¬ 
tation,  prejudice,  and  crime.  The  whole  group  is  replete  with 
the  highest  order  of  moral  associations,  and  w^e  could  gaze  upon 
it  till  our  very  souls  melted.  We  pity  the  man  who  can  list¬ 
lessly  look  upon  such  an  engraving. — After  this  we  are  indulged 
with  fourteen  other  engravings  of  various  degrees  of  merit;  amon||^ 
them  is  a  good  Portrait  of  the  Author  of  ‘  Mammon,*  which,  if 
it  were  somewhat  less  sombre,  would  accurately  depict  the  lead¬ 
ing  qualities  of  Mr.  Harris*s  countenance.  As  it  is,  it  appears  to 
ns  scarcely  to  do  justice  to  the  blended  intelligence  and  benignity 
of  the  original.  But  we  must  briefly  notice  the  literary  contents 
of  the  volume.  ‘  The  African  Witnesses*  is  a  valuable  historical 
sketch,  wliich  cannot  be  read  without  deep  emotion.  We  rejoice 
at  its  insertion  in  such  a  volume,  and  hope  tliat  it  w’ill  serve  to 
extend  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Aborigines  of  our 
Colonies.  Mrs.  Ellis*s  Sketch  of  the  character  and  writings  of 
Mrs.  Fletcher,  displays  a  sympathetic  mind,  tasteful  and  cultivated, 
while  several  of  the  other  contributions,  both  in  poetry,  and 
prose,  are  cajiable  of  susUiining  a  comparison  with  tnc  choicest 
specimens  of  the  other  volumes. 
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Wc  «ui  make  room  only  for  the  >  following  SUinzas  on  Man, 
w'liicli  strikingly  display  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Mrs.  Fletcher  s 
mind.  « 


‘  Creation's  heir  !  the  first !  the  last  ! 

That  knew  the  world  his  own  ; 

Yet  st(K)d  he,  'mid  his  kingdom  vast, 

A  fugitive  o'erthrown. 

Faded  and  frail  the  glorious  form. 

And  changed  the  soul  within, 

While  pain  and  grief,  and  strife  and  storm, 
Told  the  dark  secret — sin. 

Unaided,  and  alone  on  earth. 

He  hade  the  heavens  give  ear  ; 

But  ev’ry  star  that  sung  his  birth. 

Kept  silence  in  its  sjdiere. 

He  saw  round  Eden's  distant  steep 
Angelic  legions  stray ; 

Alas  !  they  were  but  sent  to  keep 
His  guilty  foot  away  ! 

Then  turned  he  reckless  to  his  own  ; 

The  world  before  him  spread  ; 

But  nature’s  Avas  an  altered  tone. 

And  spake  rebuke  and  dread. 

Fierce  thunder's  peal,  and  rushing  gale, 
Answered  the  storm-swept  sea, 

While  crushing  forests  joined  the  wail, 
And  all  said,  ‘  Cursed  for  thee !’ 

This,  spoke  the  lion's  prowling  roar, 

And  this,  the  victim's  cry  ; 

This,  written  in  defenceless  gore. 

For  ever  met  bis  eye. 

And  not  alone  each  fiercer  power 
Proclaimed  just  heaven’s  decree  • 

The  faded  leaf,  the  dying  flower, 

Alike  said,  *  Cursed  for  thee  !' 

Though  mortal,  doomed  to  many  a  length 
Of  life’s  now  narrow  span. 

Sons  rose  around  in  pride  and  strength  ; 

They,  tiK),  proclaimed  the  ban. 

'Twiis  heard  amid  their  hostile  spears. 
Owned  in  the  murderer’s  doom  ; 

Seen  in  the  widow’s  silent  tears, 

Felt  in  the  infant’s  tomb. 
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Ask  not  tho  wanderer’s  after  fate, 

Ilis  being,  birth,  or  name ; 

Enough  that  all  have  shared  his  state. 

That  man  is  still  the  same  ; 

Still  briar  and  thorn  his  life  o’eigrow, 

Still  strives  his  soul  within. 

And  pain,  and  care,  and  sorrow  show 

The  same  dark  secret — sin/  pp.  37,  38. 

St/ria,  the  Holy  Land^  Asia  Minor^  ^c,  has  already  appeared 
ill  parts,  and  is  therefore  probably  known  to  many  of  our  readers. 
It  IS  a  splendid  and  useful  volume,  deserving  of  a  place  on  every 
drawing-room  table.  The  engravings  are  of  a  high  order,  and 
derive  additional  interest  from  the  cliaracter  of  their  associations, 
while  the  descriptions,  furnished  by  Mr.  Came,  author  of  ‘  Letters 
‘from  tlie  East’  greatly  add  to  the  value  of  the  publication.  The 
volume,  though  issued  as  an  Annuals,  possesses  permanent  value, 
and  may  be  advantageously  referred  to  by  all  who  wish  to  inform 
tliemselres  on  the  scenery  of  the  East,  and  the  rural  condition  and 
history  of  its  people.  We  should  be  glad  to  enrich  our  pages 
with  extended  extracts,  but  our  space  prohibits  this,  and  we  must 
therefore  be  content  to  recommend  such  of  our  readers  as  wish 
to  possess  a  volume  of  beautiful  engravings,  with  interesting  anil 
instructive  descriptive  matter,  to  lose  no  time  in  procuring  this 
publication. 

The  Children  of  the  Nobility  is  a  splendid  volume,  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  the  class  for  which  it  is 
specially  designed.  It  is  appropriately  dedicated  to  the  Queen, 
and  will  no  doubt  speedily  find  its  way  into  almost  every  aristo¬ 
cratic  mansion  in  the  kingdom.  The  following  lines  appended  to 
an  interesting  portrait  of  the  young  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Somerville,  are  from  the  pen  of  H.  Lytton  Bulwer,  Esq. 

How  many  days  of  good  and  ill 
Have  passed,  my  old  friend,  Somerville, 

Since  you  and  I,  as  truant  boys, 

Shared  the  same  follies,  fears,  and  joys. 

Our  sternest  thought  to  iMuind  the  bjill 
With  crafty  hand  against  the  wall ; 

Or,  careless  of  its  groans,  to  glide 
Across  the  scarcely  frozen  tide ; 

With  gun  and  hound,  by  sunrise  seen 
Scudding  across  the  dewy  green  ; 

Or  creeping  forth,  by  soft  twilight, 

To  drink  milk  punch,  with  Goody  White. 

Well  skilled  to  merit  or  escajKJ 

The  classic  stroke  which  scares  the  scrajH?, 
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We  did,  amidst  that  gallant  crew. 

And  did  unscathed,  what  few  could  do. 

Vain  boast !  they're  gone,  those  days  of  fun, 

Of  floggings  missed,  and  prize  books  won  ; 

They’re  done !  they’re  gone !  and  here  are  we. 

As  grave  as  wiser  men  should  be ! 

I,  with  petitions  in  my  hand. 

And  ‘  Sir,’  as  on  my  legs  I  stand  ; 

You,  with  the  most  paternal  air. 

And  ^  Nurse,  pray  take  the  greatest  care.*  . 

You  pity  me,  I  pity  you. 

That’s  what  two  friends  are  bound  to  do ; 

But  stiU,  I  own,  if  this  dear  child. 

Had  only  once  as  gaily  smiled 
On  me,  as  now  she  gaily  smiles, 

I  might  have  loved  her  infant  wiles, 

And  half  recalled  the  vo^vs  I’ve  vowed 
Against  that  little  squalling  crowd  ; 

Wliich  now  with  doll,  and  now  with  drum. 

Proclaim  that  Hymen’s  reign  is  come. 

The  Keepsake  is  got  up  with  considerable  elegance  and  tjiste, 
yet  we  confess  that  it  is  no  favourite  with  us.  The  engravings 
are  not  to  be  compared  wdth  those  of  some  of  its  rivals,  and  the 
literary  contents  are  of  too  light  and  flimsy  an  order  to  suit  our 
grave  prepossessions.  It  is  a  collection  of  miniature  novels,  inter¬ 
spersed  witli  a  few  poetic  contributions  of  no  very  striking  merit. 
The  splendid  list  of  aristocratic  names  by  which  the  former 
volumes  of  the  Keepsake  have  been  graced,  is  omitted  this  year, 
but  w'e  fear  the  hope  experienced  by  the  proprietor  in  his  adver¬ 
tisement  will  not  be  realized. 

The  Forget-me-not^  the  senior  of  this  gay  tribe  of  annuals, 
maintains,  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Shoberl,  its  origi¬ 
nal  character  without  deterioration  or  any  observable  inequality. 
In  the  course  of  sixteen  years,  many  old  and  valued  contributors 
have  dropped  off ;  and  others  may  have  felt  that  they  cannot  go 
on  framing  tales  and  weaving  verse  for  ever.  Mr.  Shoberl  has 
acted  wisely,  tlierefore,  in  enlisting  some  new  writers,  among 
whom  are  two  who  ‘  hold  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  literature  of 
‘  the  United  Stiites,’ — Mrs.  Sigourney  and  Miss  Gould.  We  are 
glad,  however,  to  meet  with  some  of  our  old  friends  again.  The 
inexhaustible  author  of  London  in  the  Olden  Time,  has,  by  another 
turn  of  her  magic  kaleidoscope,  presented  to  us  a  tale  of  Earl 
Warwick  and  his  seal  ring.  A  polyonomous  contributor,  who 
chooses  to  give  the  signature  Leon,  but  who  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  detected  under  his  disguise,  has  contributed  one  of  his  spark¬ 
ling,  vivacious  dramatic  tissues  of  amusing  improbabilities, — the 
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le^rdemain  of  history.  The  Old  Sailor  has  furnished  another 
sad  story  of  love  and  smng^^lers.  And  Mr.  Montgomery  eomes 
in  between  these  gay  romancers  with  a  few  of  his  sweetly  solemn 
strains,  telling  of  a  better  world, — like  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
heard  amid  the  pauses  of  loud  mirth  and  revelry.  Here  is  a 
specimen  ; — 

PARTING  WORDS. 

*  And  he  said.  Let  me  go  for  the  daj  hreaketli/ 

Let  me  go,  tlie  day  is  breaking — 

Dear  companions^  let  me  go  ; 

We  have  spent  a  night  of  waking 
In  the  wilderness  l)elow ; 

Upward  now  1  tend  my  way  ; 

Part  we  here  at  break  of  day. 

Let  me  go :  I  may  not  tarry, 

\Vrestling  thus  with  doubts  and  fears  ; 

Angels  wait  my  soul  to  carry 
When  my  risen  soul  apj)ei\rs ; 

Friends  and  kindred,  weep  not  so— 

If  you  love  me,  let  me  go. 

We  have  travell’d  long  together, 

Hand  in  hand,  and  heart  in  heart, 

Doth  through  fair  and  stormy  weather. 

And  'tis  hard,  ’tis  hard  to  part : 

While  I  sigh  ‘  Farewell,'  for  you. 

Answer,  one  and  all,  ‘  Adieu  !’ 

*Tis  not  darkness  gathering  round  me 
That  withdraws  me  from  your  sight ; 

Weills  of  flesh  no  nmre  can  Imuiul  me, 

But  translated  into  light. 

Like  the  lark  on  mounting  wing, 

, .  Though  unseen,  you  hear  me  sing. 

Heaven's  broad  day  hath  o'er  me  br(»ken, 

,  Far  beyond  earth’s  span  of  sky  : 

Am  I  dead  }  N  ay,  by  this  token. 

Know  that  I  have  ceased  to  die  ; 

Would  you  solve  the  mystery. 

Come  up  hither — come  and  see. 

Among  the  other  contributors  are  Miss  M.  A.  Browne,  Charles 
Swain,  T.  K.  Ilervey,  Major  Caldcr  Campbell,  D.  R.  Shelton 
Mackenzie,  T.  E.  Wilks,  H.  F.  Chorley,  Mary  Ilowitt,  Mrs. 
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Lee,  Rev.  R.  Polwhele,  Isabel  Hill,  and  Henry  Brandretli;  a 
^ood  array  of  respecUible  names,  which  will  answer  tlie  purpose 
of  a  bill  of  fare. 

The  embellishments  are  secondary  to  the  letter-press,  as,  per¬ 
haps  they  ou^ht  to  be,  but  we  think  Mr.  Ackerman  mi^ht 
us  something  better. 

Of  the  Book  of  the  Cartoons^  we  have  only  space  to  remark  that 
though  not  issued  (is  an  Annual^  it  unites  all  the  elegance  and 
taste  of  this  class  of  publications,  with  the  more  sterling  and  ])or- 
inanent  value  of  higher  works.  Every  student  and  admirer  of  the 
Cartoons  should  immediately  possess  himself  of  this  elegant 
volume. 


Wc  extremely  rejjrct  tliat  tlic  pressure  of  matter  in  tlie  present  num¬ 
ber  compels  us  to  omit  tlie  concluding’  article  on  Menzel's  Gennan  Litera¬ 
ture.  As  the  criticisms  it  contained,  however,  are  on  the  two  most  cele¬ 
brated  German  authors — Schiller  and  Gothe — we  shall  Uike  some  opportunity 
(in  the  course  of  the  coming  year)  of  introducing  them,  in  the  notices 
whieli  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  of  certain  recent  translations  from 
the  works  of  these  great  writers.  Menzers  observations  on  the  genius 
of  these  two  wonderful  men,  form  one  of  the  most  eloquent  parts  of  his  valu¬ 
able  work. 
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The  Poetical  JPorks  of  Roht,  Southey. 

(^>llectcd  by  himself.  In  10  vols. 
liondon:  Longman  &  Co.,  1837. 

Vol.  I. 

Tnove.u  as  a  poet  wc  do  not  hold 
Dr.  Southey  in  such  estimation  as  we 
hold  some  of  the  great  men  with 
whom  he  started  in  life,  and  so  many 
of  whom  he  has  outlived  ;  and 
though  we  would  at  any  time  sooner 
read  his  juose  than  his  verse,  yet  we 
do  think  him  of  suHicient  merit,  to 
rejoice  in  this  elegant  and  uniform 
re-publication  of  his  Poetical  W  orks, 
carefully  revised  and  corrected  by 
himself,  and  forming  a  suitable  ac- 
eompaniment  to  the  popular  editions 
of  Byron,  Coleridge,  Scott,  W'ords- 
worth,  &c.  As  we  shall  enter  at 
large  on  the  merits  of  Dr.  Southey  as 
a  poet,  when  the  edition  has  nearly 
reached  its  completion,  wc  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  further 
at  presi'ut  than  that  tlie  volume  be¬ 
fore  us  is  got  up  with  an  accuracy, 
taste,  and  elegance,  alike  creditable 
to  the  author  and  the  piiblishers. 


It  would  be  unjust  not  to  add,  that  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  ])refatorv 
matter  to  this  volume,  this  edition 
promises  to  contain  much  amusing 
informatiou  as  to  Dr.  Southey’s  per¬ 
sonal  history,  as  well  ;is  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  early  ])roductions. 

The  Library  of  Entertainivy  Know¬ 
ledge  ;  an  Account  of  the  Manner.'^ 
and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyp¬ 
tians,  Written  in  Egypt  during 
the  Years  183.3,  .34,  35,  partly  from 
Notes  made  during  a  former  visit 
to  that  country  in  the  years  182.5, 
2(),  27,  and  28.  By  E nw' a kd  Wil¬ 
liam  Lane.  In  2  vols.  London: 
Charles  Knight  and  Co. 

As  our  opinion  of  this  valuable 
work  was  so  deliberately  recorded  in 
a  recent  article  upon  it,  it  is  unne- 
eessary  to  .sa}^  any  thing  farther  here 
than  that  we  heartily  rejoice  that  it 
has  been  re-published  in  this  cheap 
and  elegant  form,  and  that  it  is  well 
w’orthy  of  a  phice  either  in  a  ‘  library 
of  useful  or  of  entertaining  know¬ 
ledge.’ 


BrUf 

Saundrrs  Portraits  arui  Memoirs  of 
the  Most  Kminent  PolitiaU  Hc- 
forniers.  Tiic  I’ortmits  rn;j;ravt'<l 
o?i  Steel  l>y  Holt,  Mote,  Holuiison, 
Seriveii,  &c.,  &e.,  from  (with  but 
lew  exceptions)  the  best  l*aiiitin<js, 
Drawin^rs-,  or  T, lists  already  exist¬ 
ing,  from  which  no  Kntjravinj^ 
have  been  made,  or  from  Paintini,^ 
made  expressly  for  the  Work  by 

H.  E.  Duppa,  Es<p  ;  and  the  Me¬ 
moirs  founded  on  Data  obtained 
from  the  liiifhest  Aiitliorities.  Lon¬ 
don  :  John  Saunders,  Jim.  Part 

I.  18;i7. 

This  is  an  admirable  specimen  of 
a  well-timed  and  spirited  publication, 
and  we  shall  be  ohul  to  do  onr  ut¬ 
most  to  ]>rotnotc  its  circulation.  It  is 
q-ot  np  in  excellent  style,  and  is  worthy 
of  the  rank  to  which  it  aspires.  It 
is  to  consist  of  about  fourteen  parts, 
each  part  containinof  three  en»;rav- 
inqs  and  twenty-four  j)a"es  of  letter- 
]>ress  ;  and  the  price  at  which  it  is 
issued  places  it  within  the  reach  of 
most  purchasers.  Reformers  of  all 
parades  of  opinion  are  to  be  included, 
and  the  ‘Memoirs*  to  be  appended 
•  arc  intended  to  present  a  succinct, 

‘  yet  com])rehensivc  view  of  the  acts 
‘  and  opinions  of  the  distinq-nished 
‘  men  who  fonn  their  subjects,  di- 
‘  vested  as  far  as  possible  of  all  party, 
‘colonrinq.  ^  The  present  number 
contains  Inqlily-linished  engravings 
of  Lord  John  Russell;  Mr.  Charles 
Duller,  the  Member  for  Liskeard ; 
and  Mr.  Roebuck,  the  late  Member 
for  Dath ;  and  the  biographical 
notices  wliicli  are  appended,  are 
ecpi:  .lly  honourable  to  the  discrimi¬ 
nation,  candour,  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  editor.  The  leaning  of 
the  writer  is  evidently  towards  the 
more  decided  refonners,  but  his  im- 
j»artiality  is  consj»icnons  in  the  high 
praise  awarded  to  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  in  the  strictures  passetl 
upon  the  humorous  propensities  of 
the  talented  and  t>atriotic  Member  for 
Liskeard.  Should  the  work  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  style  and  spirit  with 
which  it  has  commenced,  it  cannot 
fail  to  obtain  very  extensive  p.atroii- 
age.  Two  editions  are  piibli.'ihed, 
one  in  imperial  octavo,  and  the  other 
in  folio,  to  meet  tlie  taste  and  con¬ 
venience  of  dilTereiit  purehasers. 


Notices,  (RD) 

Lectures  on  Projthery.  Deliverctl  in 
the  Iiide{H'ndent  Meetini?-house, 
Norw(M)d,  by  C.  N.  Dwis.  Tegg 
and  Son,  lll'id.  12mo. 

Kxtkxsive  reading  and  contempla¬ 
tive  habits  are  evinceil  in  these  dis¬ 
courses,  which  were  wi  ll  adapted  to 
instruct  a.s  well  as  gnitifv  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  whom  they  were  addressi'd. 
The  first  illustnites  and  defends  the 
real  inspiration  of  the  Jewish  Pro¬ 
phets  ;  the  others  treat  of  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  enmity  between  the  seed 
of  the  woman  and  the  serpent,  the 
destinies  of  Noah's  three  smis,  the 
suceessitm  of  the  four  great  empin*s, 
the  Messiah,  and  the  accession  of  the 
(lentiles  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
In  a  moilest  Preface,  tiie  author  sues 
for  a  lenient  judgment,  by  saying; 

‘  These  lectures  were  ilehvered  on 
‘  the  Lord’s-day  evenings  of  six  con- 
‘  seeiuive  weeks ;  and  when  1  have 
‘  assured  my  readers  that  the  whole 
‘  time  occupied  in  preparing  them 
‘  was  that  which  intervened  between 
‘  the  delivery  of  the  first  and  the  Last 
‘  lecture,  they  will  not  be  surprised, 

‘  though  they  may  be  disappointed, 
‘  at  finding  in  them  so  little  iiiforina- 
‘  tion.  I  am  ilesirous,  moreover,  of 
‘stating,  what  jxrhaps  my  readers 
‘will  gather  from  another  more  indu- 
‘  bitable  and  to  me  more  humiliating 
‘  evidence,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the 
‘  charge  of  following  blindly  in  the 
‘steps  of  tho.se  who  have  preceded 
‘  me,  1  have  not,  in  any  one  in- 
‘  stance,  consulted  the  usual  work.s 
‘  on  })rophcey.’  Accordingly,  they 
bear  the  marks  of  hasty  composition 
in  some  jdaces,  and  of  a  fatigued 
state  of  mind  in  others.  Wc  hope  to 
meet  the  author  again  in  sjniie  more 
elalM>rate  performance,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  we  cheerfully  certify  that 
his  pre.seiit  publication  is  a  very  suit¬ 
able  j)resent  for  intelligent  young 
j>ersons. 

Autumn  ;  nr  the  Causes, Appeuraures^ 
and  Effects  of  the  Seasnunhie  De- 
cup  uml  DeeotufHhsition  of  \uture, 
Dv  R.  Mciuk.  London:  Thomas 
Ward,  mi, 

'I’noSK  who  have  rcatl  Mr.  Mudie  s 
former  \oluines  on  ‘  Spring’  and 
‘.Summer,’  will  lose  no  time  in  pm- 
curinir  the  present  publication.  It 
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is  a  worthy  continuation  of  the  scries, 
and  furnishes  a  more  thorough  and 
popularly  philosophical  investigation 
of  the  great  law  of  Autumnal  decay 
and  decomposition  than  can  be  else¬ 
where  found.  It  will  not  be  our 
authoris  fault  if  the  rising  generation 
are  not  familiarized  with  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  facts  and  the  most  general 
laws  of  the  natural  world. 

Hints  to  Mothers  for  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Health  during  the  Period 
of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in 
Room  ;  with  an  Exposure  of 
Popular  Errors  in  Connexion  with 
these  Subjects,  By  Thomas  Bull, 
M.D.,  Physician  Accoucheur  to 
the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institu¬ 
tion.  12mo. 

This  little  volume  is  the  benevo¬ 
lent  contribution  of  good  sense  and 
professional  skill,  to  the  well-being 
of  those  who  have  the  strongest 
claims  on  our  sympathy.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  a  vast  mass  of  erroneous  no¬ 
tions  exists  in  the  class  to  whom  it 
is  addressed ;  to  which,  and  to  the 
concealment  prompted  by  delicacy, 
until  the  time  for  medical  aid  is  gone 
by,  we  are  indebted  for  very  much 
of  the  danger  and  suffering  incident 
to  the  periods  they  arc  called  to  pass 
through.  Dr.  Bull,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  physician  and  a  gentleman,  has 
by  his  perspicuous  statements  re¬ 
moved  the  first,  and  by  his  judicious 
and  s’mple  directions,  anticipated 
the  last  of  these  fruitful  sources  of 
evil.  There  is  no  mother  who  w'ill 
not  be  heartily  tliankful  that  this 
book  ever  fell  into  her  hands,  and  no 


husband  who  should  not  present  it 
to  his  wife.  We  cannot  urge  its 
value  too  strongly  on  all  whom  it 
concerns. 

The  Cottage  Preacher  ;  or  Plain  Ser¬ 
mons  for  Plain  People,  By  S. 
Hendkiison,  Author  of  ^Scripture 
Questions,*  &c.  London :  Ward 
and  Co.,  18.37. 

These  Sermons  w  ere  written  *  for 
‘  the  purpose  of  being  read,  in  manu- 
^  script,  to  small  congregations  of 
‘poor  people  assembled  in  some  of 
‘  the  densely-populated  and  be- 
‘  nighted  districts  of  the  metropolis.’ 
For  such  a  purpose  they  are  adinira- 
bly  fitted,  and  we  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  Christian  Instruction 
Visitors,  Sunday-school  Teachers,  and 
other  persons  engaged  in  visiting  the 
poor. 

Conversations  on  the  Human  Frame 
and  Five  Senses,  By  the  Author 
of  ‘  Aids  to  Developement,’  &c., 
SiQ,  Illustrated  with  Plates.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Darton  &  Clark,  1837. 

Both  entertaining  and  instructive, 
displaying  the  perfection  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mechanism,  and  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  its  Creator. 

Peter  Parley's  Wonders  of  the  Earthy 
SeUf  and  Shy,  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Wilson.  London:  Darton 
and  Clark. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  books  for  young  people 
which  we  have  seen.  Parents  and 
instructors  will  do  well  to  make  it  a 
Christmas  present  to  those  under 
their  charjje. 


Art.  IX.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Just  Published, 

The  Parliamentary  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aboriginal  Tribes 
(British  Settlements),  is  re-printed,  with  Comments,  by  the  Committee  of 
the  above  Soeiety,  and  may  now  be  had  of  William  Ball,  Aldine  Chambers, 
Paternoster-row,  and  Ilatchard  iS:  Son,  Pieeadilly. 

Holy  Scripture  Verified  ;  or  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible,  confirmed 
by  an  Appeal  to  Facts  of  Science,  History,  and  Human  Consciousness.  By 
George  Bedford,  D.D.,  LL.D,,  (being  the  Congregational  Lecture  for  1837). 

The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitfield.  By  Robert  Philip. 

Rise  and  Pr<\gress  of  the  British  Power  in  India.  By  Peter  Auber, 
M.R.A.S.,  late  Secretary  to  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  V'ol.  11. 

Letters  and  Remains  of  the  Rev.  Henrv  Martvn. 

i 


